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PREFACE. 



The Lectures contained in this volume were delivered 
last winter to large popular audiences in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, at the invitation of an influential com- 
mittee of gentlemen interested in the progress of Biblical 
study. The Lectures were to some extent planned as a 
sequel to a course delivered in the same cities in the 
previous winter, and published laat year under the title 
of T^e Old Tedairmti in the JewUk Church. The primary 
design of that course was to expound, in a manner 
intelligible to persons unacquainted with Hebrew, the 
problems and methods of modem criticism of the Old 
Testament, and so to enable the laymen of Scotland to 
follow with intelligence the controversy then occupying 
the Courts of the Free Church as to the right of criliciem 
to assert itself witbln the Churches of the Westminster 
ConfeaeioR. So far as the Church Courts are concerned, 
that controversy has for the present been abruptly 
terminated, by what may fairly be called an act of 
violence, and without a legal decision being obtained 
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from the Geiieml Assembly of the Church on questions 
which certainly cannot be permanently disposed of until 
they have been exhaustively considered in their relation 
to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches on the one 
hand, and to the laws of scientific inquiry and the evi- 
dence of historical fact upon the other. Ecclesiastical 
leaders have always been prone to flatter themselves 
that questions of truth and Christian liberty can be set 
at rest by an exertion of authority ; but those who love 
truth for its own sake cannot acquiesce in this easy 
method ; and not in Scotland alone, but in all Protestaftt 
Churches of English tongue, it is becoming yearly more 
manifest that thoughtful and earnest students of the 
Bible will continue to examine the history of revelation 
for themselves, and will not rest satisfied with conclu- 
sions that do not commend themselves to the scientific 
as well as to the religious consciousness. 

For the popularisation of science in all its branches, 
which is so characteristic of our age, has accustomed 
men to examine the foundations of current beliefs, and 
to acquiesce in no results that have been reached or are 
defended by methods which science condemns. Histori- 
cal science in particular has made vast strides ; in every 
part of history traditional ideas have been upset, and old 
facts have been set in a new light. Even schoolbooks are 
no longer content to transcribe ancient sources, but seek 



to interpret them on scientific and critica 
The records of our religion are historical dociimenta, 
and they claim the eanie treatment which has been 6o 
. fruitfully applied to the other sources of ancient history. 
I They claim it all the more because the supreme religious 
[ flignificance of this history gives it an interest to which 
{ no other part of ancient bistorj' can pretend. 

In point of fact the Bible has not been neglected 

I in the general progress of historical study. A vast 

I amount of genuine work baa been done in thia field, 

I and, though much still remains for future research, 

I many new results of the highest importance have been 

reached on which scholars are practically agreed. But 

unhappily the fruits of modern BibLcal study are still 

very little accessible to the general reader. Many of 

them are only to be found in learned books, encumbered 

f with technicalities and iviitten in foreign lanj,'uages, or, 

if translated, translated into that peculiar jargou which 

only translators venture to call English. And in general 

the best results of modern research must be sought iu 

80 great a variety of books, and are often expressed in 

80 controversial a form, that it is difficult for the ordinary 

|; reader to follow them and combine them into an intel- 

gible whole. It is far easier for the English reader to 

1 a just view of the present state of inquiry in 

|Oreek or Koman history and literature than to learn 
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what modem scholarship has done for the history and 
literature of the Hebrews. And yet it is manifestly 
absurd to think that the very best use of the Bible can 
be made by those who read it for the nourishment of 
their religious life, so long as the history of the revela- 
tion which it contains is imperfectly understood. In 
the interests of relig\pn, as well as of. sound knowledge, 
it is of the highest importance that everything which 
scholarship has to tell about the Old and New Testa- 
ments should be plainly and fully set before the intel- 
ligent Bible reader. The timidity which shrinks from 
this frankness, lest the untrained student may make a 
wrong use of the knowledge put into his hands, is 
wholly out of place in Protestant Churches, and in 
modem society, which refuses to admit the legitimacy 
of esoteric teaching. 

The Lectures now laid before the public are designed 
as a contribution to the populaiisation of modem 
Biblical science. They cover but a small part of the 
Old Testament field, and they purposely avoid the tone 
of theological controversy. There are, indeed, many 
questions relating to the prophets and their work on 
which controversial feeling is still keen ; but the most 
hotly discussed of these lie in great part outside the 
period, closing with the end of the eighth century B.C., 
which the present volume deals with ; and where this 
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B not the case I have sought to keep my discussion as 
5saible to the historical facts, without raising 
matic issues, which for the moat part have really 
rery little to do with the proper function of the his- 
torical interpreter. It is impossible to deal frankly 
with any Biblical problem without saying many things 
Ivhich may challenge opposition ; but where the pur- 
a is to give real help to Bible students, and not to 
idvance the interests of a theological party, the contro- 
rersial method should always be avoided, for the ques- 
Itions of modem controversy are generally derived from 
Imedifeval rather than Biblical thought 

The period wjth which this volume deals is that of 

the earliest prophetic literature, and therefore presents 

B proplietic ideas in their least complex form. Some 

iders may be surprised at the very small amount of 

reloi>ed theology which these ideas contain ; the 

' elements of prophetic religion in the eighth century 

before Chrbt are marvellously simple in comparison 

with the range of conceptions with which the modem 

wlogian ia accustomed to operate, and which are oft«n 

1 back to the earliest Old Testament times. It 

Binst, however, be remembered that the theological 

longht of the Hebrews underwent a great development 

' the time of Isaiah ; the principles of the oldest 

rophecy are germinal principles, which unfolded them- 
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selves gradually and led to results which, though now 
familiar to every one, were not contemplated by the 
earlier teachers of Israel. It would have been easy to 
pause from time to time and point out the line of 
development connecting the truths of the earliest pro- 
phetic religion with New Testament doctrine; but to 
do so within the space of a single volume would 
have unduly straitened the exposition of what the first 
prophets actually taught, and were understood to mean 
by their contemporaries. If occasion offers I hope to 
be able at a future time to continue the history through 
the subsequent stages of prophetic teaching ; but to mix 
all stages together and read later views of truth into 
the earlier teaching is not likely to produce anything 
but confusion. There is a reKgious as well as an his- 
torical gain in learning to read every part of the 
Bible in its original and natural sense. Much unneces- 
sary exacerbation of dogmatic controversy would be 
avoided if theologians were always alive to the fact 
that the supreme truths of religion were first promul- 
gated and first became a Kving power in forms that are 
£Eir simpler than the simplest system of modem dogma. 
The habit of reading more into the utterances of 
the prophets than they actually contain is partly due 
to dogmatic prepossessions, but partly to a lack of 
historical criticism. The notion which has proved most 
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Ifotal even in modem times to a right understanding of \ 
I the prophets is the notion of the later Jews that all the 
I prophets are iDterpreters of the Pentateuch, which either ; 

El whole or at least in its most essential parts is sup- 

Kposed to be older than the oldest prophetical books. 

rThis opinion has only of late years been radically sub- 

I verted by the demonstratioT) — for such I ventui'e to call 

■ it — that the Priestly Legislation did not exist before the 

lExile. I know that this conclusion of criticism is not 

loniversally received among scholars, but it makes way 

idaily, and at least it can no longer be disputed that the 

[ideas of the prophets do not presuppose those of the 

I priestly parts of the Pentateuch, So much will be ad- 

ttnitted even by scholars like Noldeke, who do not accept 

Hie whole results of that construction of the history of 

the Pentateuch which is generally associated with tlio 

me of Graf, and has been mainly worked out and 

SBstablished in detail by Kuenen in Holland and Well- 

Ehausen in Germany, That I accept the leading critical 

(conclusions of the newer school of criticism will be 

mvident to the reader of tliis volume; my reasons for 

ing so are already before the public. But I trust that 

% will be found that what I have to say with regard to 

Sie progress of the prophetic teaching is not dependent 

. any evidence or nrgument thiit lies outside of the 

rophetical Vwoks themselves, and the indisputable 
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facts of contemporary history. It is indeed from the 
study of the prophets that some of the strongest argu- 
ments for the late date of the Priestly Legislation are 
derived ; and, though I deem it right to advertise the 
reader of the critical views which underlie my exposi- 
tion, I trust that it will not be found that these views 
have been allowed to give undue bias to my treatment 
of historical facts. 

At the same time it is to be observed that recent 
advances in Pentateuch criticism have thrown a vast 
amount of light on the development of prophetic 
thought, especially by clearing away false assumptions 
that hampered historical exposition. The foundation of 
a truly historical view of the prophets was laid by 
Ewald, and what has been effected since his time has 
mainly been due to the new historical matter derived 
from the Assyrian monuments, and to the influence of 
the school of Graf. The first to attempt a connected 
history of the religion of Israel on the premisses of the 
newer criticism was Professor Kuenen, the value of 
whose writings is admitted by candid inquirers of every 
schooL His Godsdienst, however, does not go very 
fully into the main questions that occupy this volume, 
and his work on the Prophets is so essentially a con- 
troversial essay that I have seldom found occasion to 
use it for my present purpose. I have derived more 



istance from Uuhtii'a Thcolugie der Proplieten — a work 
■always stimulating and interesting if often too fine- 
Q and doclriiiaire~Amt especially from the writings 
■of my friend Professor Wellhaiisen. The first volume 
moi Wellhausen's GeschwJUe, and the very remarkable 
■<article Israel in the new edition of the Encydopxdia 
\Sriiannica, contain most important contributions to 

■ prophetic theology, my obligations to which I am the 
I more anxious to acknowledge because other features in 
■'the writings of this scholar have received too exclusive 
' attention from his critics. Taken as a whole, the 

writings of Wellhauson are the most notable contri- 
■bution to the historical study of the Old Testament 

■ Bince the great works of Ewald, and almost every part 
ftof the present Lectures owes something to them. 

I shall not attempt to signalise in detail my obliga- 
Itions to other scholars subsequent to Ewald; the 
■jnaterial for this volume is largely derived from aea- 
Idemical lectures written during a long course of years, 

md a great amount of re-reading, which I did not care 
■to undertake, would have been necessary in oixler to 

hmish the present Lectures with full references to all 
fthe authors to whom I am indebted. The references 

Incorporated in the Notes have a more limited object, 

ieing mainly designed to guide students who may use 
■iny book as an iuti'oihiction to the subject, to call 
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attention to works that are indispensable or might easily 
be overlooked, and to indicate where full discussions 
may be found on questions that I am obliged to treat 
perfunctorily. Besides such references the notes con- 
tain a good deal of illustrative matter of a somewhat 
miscellaneous kind, including some things specially 
designed to make the book more useful to academical 
students and a few observations which may, I hope, be 
of interest to fellow- workers in Biblical science. 

I have only to add that the Lectures, as now printed, 
are considerably expanded from the form in which they 
were originally delivered. 



W. EOBERTSON SMITH. 



Edinburgh, 3<2 Afn-il 1882. 
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ISUAEL AND JEHOVAH. 

Tflz revelation recorded in the Bible ia a jewel whicli 
God has given to us in a setting of human history. 
The love of God to Hia people now is the continuation 
of the love which He showed to our fathers ; and Chris- 
tianity, like aU else that is of value in the spiritual 
possessions of mankind, is an inheritance the worth and 
permanence of which have been tried by the experience 
of generations. Such treasures are not won without 
effort and battle. What is appropriated easily is as 
easily lost, and the abiding poasessions of humanity 
consist of truths that have been learned by laborious 
experiences, relations that have been knit and strength- 
ened by long habit, and institutions that have been 
shaped and polished by the friction of practical use. A 
religion fit to be a part of actual life cannot be exempt 
fi-om this law, and revelation itself has become a force 
in huinan conduct only by first becoming a factor in 
human history. It was not enough that God should 
declare Hia will and love to man. The declaration 
required to be incorporated with the daily lessons of 
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ordinary life, to be woven into the personal experience 
of humanity, to become part of the atmosphere of moral 
and intellectual influences which surrounds every man's 
existence, of which he is often as little conscious as of 
the air he breathes, but without which spiritual life 
would be just as impossible as physical life is under an 
exhausted receiver. 

It is often remarked upon as a strange thing that 
Jesus was born so late into the world, that Christianity 
has been permitted to spread through slow and imper- 
fect agencies from so narrow a centre as Judaea, and 
that the divine wisdom deemed it fitting to prepare the 
way for the world-wide religion of Jesus by that long 
series of rudimentary revelations, addressed to a single 
nation, of which the Hebrew Scriptures form the record. 
The slowness of the moral process by which God's will 
for our salvation realises itself on earth, the incomplete 
establishment of the moral kingdom of God in the 
midst even of professing Christians, and the fact that 
for long ages the power of revealing love seemed to pass 
by the greater mass of mankind altogether, and to deal 
very tardily and partially even with the chosen nation 
of Israel, appear hard to reconcile with the sovereignty 
of the divine purpose and the omnipotence of the divine 
working. It would serve no good purpose to deny that 
there is a difficulty in understanding these things, but 
the difficulty lies less in the facts to be explained than 
in the limited point of view from which finite creatures 
contemplate the work of an infinite and eternal being. 
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Sfhat the eternal aod iufimte God has anything to do 
^ther in the way of nature or of grace with the finite 
rodd of time is a mystery which we cannot hope to 
comprehend ; but in itself it ia not more surprising that 
revelation follows the laws of historical progi'ess than 
that a law of continuity runs through the succession of 
L physical phenomena. The difference between natm-e 
land grace is not that nature follows fixed laws and that 
B breaks through them ; them are luwa in the moral 
JiWorld as well aa in the material cosmos, and the sove- 
reignty of revealing grace does not lie in the arbitrary 
quality of the acts in which it is manifested, but in its 
dominion over the moral order of things to which the 
physic al or der is subservient. In revelation God enters 
■ into personal relations with man; but these personal 
i relations would not be spiritually valuable unless they 
were constituted, maintained, and perfected by tlie same 
methods as the personal relations of a man to his I'ellows. 
According to the doctrine of the Old Testament the 
whole work of revelation and salvation rests on the 
fact that man was created in the imagu of God, and so 
ia capable of entering into intelligent moral relationship 
kwith his heavenly father. But even in the sphere of 
■'Ordinary human life the filial relation is one that has a 
radual growth. The mere physical fact of parentage 
lis but a smaU element in the meaning of the words 
■.father and son ; the greater part of what these words 
llQvolve, as used between a loving father and son, lies in 
fethe relation of affection and reverence, which is not of 
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mere pliysica! origin, but grows up with the growth and 
training of the child. Thus the analogies which the 
Bible itself presents as our guides in understanding the 
work of divine grace lead us to expect that revelation 
must have a history, conformed to the laws of human 
nature, and limited by the universal rule that every 
permanent spiritual and moral relation must grow up 
by slow degrees, and obey a principle of internal 
development. 

The older theology was not sufficiently attentive to 
this truth. It had indeed learned from the parables of 
the Gospel that the growth of the kingdom of God is 
s imil ar to the development of a great tree fron; a small 
seed ; but it did not fully realise that this analogy not 
only affirms the contrast between the small beginnings 
and ultimate world-wide scope of the kingdom of grace, 
,but teaches us to look on the growth aa subject to an 
prganic law similar to the physical law of development 
' in a living germ. The very idea of law as applied to 
the course of history has been clearly grasped and fruit- 
fully worked out only in recent times, and therefore it 
is not surprising that even those theological schools 
which made a serious effort to understand the suc- 
cessive stages of God's saving dealings with man did 
not get much beyond the notion of a mechanical 
series of covenants or dispensations.^ And in parti- 
cular almost all speculation on this topic, down to 
quite a recent date, fell into the cardinal mistake 
of over- estimating the knowledge of divine things 
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given to the earliest recipients of revelation. The 
fact that the work of salvation is one from first to 
last, that Christ is the centre of all revelation and the 
head of all redeemed humanity, led to the idea that 
from the first the faith of the Old Testament believers 
looked to a personal Messiah as distinctly if not as 
clearly as the faith of the New Testament Church. 

This assumption involved the study of the old 
dispensation in extraordinary diflSculties. The Old 
Testament contains no explicit declaration in plain 
words of the cardinal New Testament truths about 
Christ, and it was therefore necessary to suppose that 
the men of the Old Covenant possessed, in addition to 
the written Word, certain traditional conceptions about 
the coming Saviour, which gave them a key to the 
symbolism of the sacred ordinances, and enabled them 
to draw a meaning from the language of the Prophets 
and the Psalms which does not lie on the surface of the 
words of Scripture.^ This theory arose naturally enough 
in the ancient Church, which held that a similar state 
of things continued . under the Christian dispensation, 
and that the help of ecclesiastical tradition was still 
necessary to understand the mysteries which formed 
the really valuable teaching of the New Testament as 
well as of the Old. But when the Protestant Church 
broke with the doctrine of ecclesiastical tradition, and 
sent eveiy man to Scripture to edify himself by the 
plain sense of the holy oracles, it was a strange incon- 
sistency to continue the figment of a hidden sense and 
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a traditional interpretation as applisd to the old dispen- 
sation. Far from reading in the worda of the prophets 
a profonnder sense that lay beneath the surface, the 
Hehrews, as tlieir history abundantly proves, could 
hardly be taught to accept the simple and literal 
lessons inculcated upon them line by line, and enforced 
by providential discipline as well as by spoken woi-ds. 
It ia plain that the very elements of spiritual faith were 
atill but half learned by a nation that made continual 
relapses into crass and immoral polytheism, and the 
A elementary character of much of the prophetic teaching 
is not to be explained as vailing a hidden sense, but 
simply by the fact that the moat elementary teaching 
was still not superfluous in the spiritual childhood of 
the people of God. 

Tliia ia the true state of the case, and perhaps the 
chief reason why people are atill unwilling to admit 
that it is so ia a fear that, by stripping the prophecies 
of their supposed mysteriousness, we shall destroy their 
interest and value for the Christian dispensation. Sucli 
a I'ear is altogether groundless. It would be absurd 
to expect to tind in the Old Testament truth that is 
not in the New. The real use of the record of the 
earliest stages of revelation is not to add something 
to the things revealed in Christ, but to give us that 
clear and all-sided insight into the meaning and prac- 
tical worth of the perfect scheme of divine grace which 
can only he attained by tracing its growth. A mechan- 
ism is studied by taking it to piec«s, an organism 
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luuet be studied by watching its development from the 
simplicity of tlie germ to the fiual complexity of the 
finished stracture. Or, to put the thing under a more 
fiim'liffT analogy, the best way to understand the full- 
grown man is to watch his growth from childhood up- 
wards, and the childhood of the Church shows us in 
flitople and elementary expression the same principles 
which are still active in the full manhood of the 
Christian dispensatioQ. 

It would be easy to illustrate this aigument by 
additional analogies, but it will be more profitably 
elucidated in the actual study of the prophets and their 
work, to which we are to proceed during the hours we 
spend together. In these Lectures I propose to adopt 
the simplest and most straightforward historical treat- 
ment. I shall take up the prophetic writings in the 
order of tlieir date, and look at them in connection withj; 
what is known of the prophet and his times, just as one I 
does with any other ancient book, Instead of oakuig 
at the outset what the prophet has to toach us. I shall 
inquire what he desired to teach his own conttni- 
porarica to whom bis message was directly addressed. 
In this way we shall get at the plain meaning of Ida 
words, and what is still more important, we shall leani 
something of his place and function in the unity of the 
divine work of i-evelation. We shall see the principles 
of revealing ami redeeming grace sliapiug themselves 
from age to age in living contact witli the life and needs 
of successive generations, and thus I hope we shall 
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attain a more reasoned assurance of the consistency and 
supernatural wisdom of God's saving dealings in all 
ages, while at the same time the study of each divine 
word as it first came home to the immediate necessities 
of the people of God will make it easier for us to apply 
the same word to the support of our own spiritual life. 
The details of this practical application of course belong 
to the preacher or to the devotional reader, and not to 
the expositor of the Old Testament history. On the 
province of the preacher I do not propose to trench, but 
I hope that we shall be able to reach the point of view, 
and appreciate the methods and principles, from which 
the study of the prophecies can be profitably under- 
taken with the design of personal edification. 

There is, however, one question of a general nature 
to which it may be well to devote a few words before 
we enter on this course of historical inquiry. The 
justification of the general conception of the method 
of revelation which I have just indicated must ulti- 
mately lie in the proof that it is consistent with 
historical facts. The doctrine of an organic develop- 
ment in the plan of revelation and redemption, 
analogous to the gradual education of a son by his 
father, can be established or refuted only by inquiring 
whether the analogy is justified by the actual course of 
history in the pre-Christian childhood of the people of 
God. But the whole conception of a progressive reve- 
lation worked out in special dealings of God with the 
people of Israel is often represented by modern thinkers 



aa involving something inconsistent with the univer- 
sality of the divine purpose. There is a large and 
thoughtful school of modem theologians, fully possessed 
with the idea of a divine education of mankind, and 
ready to do sincere homage to the teaching of Christ, 
which yet refuses to believe that God's dealings with 
Israel in the times before Christ can be distinguished 
under the specific name of revelation from His provi- 
dential guidance of other nations. They contend, and 
60 far they are undoubtedly right, that Ciod prepared 
all nations, and not the Jews alone, for the reception of 
the truth as it is in Jesus ; but they also maintain that (' 
there was no specific difference between the growth of/,' 
divine truth in Israel and the growth of truth amongf,' 
other nations. The prophets who were the organs of 
God's teaching in Israel appear to them to stand on 
the same line with the other great teachers of mankind, 
who were also searchera after truth, and received it as 
a gift from God. 

In one point of view this departure from the usual 
doctrine of Christians is perhaps less fundamental than 
it seems at firat sight to be. Por, as a matter of fact, it 
is oot and cannot be denied that the prophets found for 
themselves and their nation a knowledge of God, and 
not a mere speculative knowledge, but a practical fellow- 
ahip of faith with Him, wJiich the seekers after truth ' 
among Uie Gentiles never attained to. This, at least, is " 
sufficiently proved by the fact that the light which went 
forth in Christ Jesus to lighten the Gentiles did proceed 
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from the midst of the Old Testament people. Bat 
behind this there appears to lie a substantial and prac- 
tical diflference of view between the common faith of 
the Churches and the views of the modem school of 
which I speak. The difference is generally expressed 
by saying that the modern theologians deny the super- 
natural ; but I do not think that this phrase expresses 
the real gist of the point at issue. The practical point 
in all controversy as to the distinctive character of the 
revelation of God to Israel regards the place of Scrip- 
ture as the permanent rule of faith and the sufficient 
and unfailing guide in all our religious life. When we 
say that God dealt with Israel in the way of special 
revelation, and crowned His dealings by personally 
manifesting all His grace and truth in Christ Jesus the 
incarnate Word, we mean that the Bible contains within 
itself a perfect picture of God's gracious relations with 
man, and that we have no need to go outside of the Bible 
history to learn anything of God and His saving will 
towards us, — that the whole growth of the true religion 
up to its perfect fulness is set before us in the record of 
God's dealings with Israel culminating in the mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ. There can be no question 
that Jesus Himself held this view, and we cannot 
depart from it without making Him an imperfect 
teacher and an imperfect saviour. Yet history has 
not taught us that there is anything in true religion to 
add to the New Testament. We still stand in the 
nineteenth century where He stood in the first; or 
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"Tather He stands as high above us as He did above His 
disciples, the perfect Master, the supreme Head of the 
fellowship of all true religion. 

It is a bold thing, therefore, to afiirm that we have 
my need to seek a wider historical foundation for out 
aith than sufficed Him whose disciples we are. And I 
5)prehend that the apparent difficulty of the aupposition 
lal tlie whole course of revelation transacted itself in 
e narrow circle of a single nation is not so great as it 
spears at first sight. For it is not necessary to suppose 
^at God gave no true knowledge of Himself to seekers 
* truth among the Gentiles. The New Testament 
ms, on the contrary, that the nations were never left 
(ithout some manifestation of that which may be known 
f God (Rom. i. 19 ; Acts xvii. 27) ; and the thinkers of 
e early Church gave shape to this truth in the doctrine 
the X070? iTTrep/MiriKo'; — the seed of the Divine 
Word scattered through all mankind. 

But, while all right thoughts of God in every nation 
come from God Himself, jt is plain that a personal 
knowledge of God and His will — and without personal 
knowledge there can be no true teligiou — involves a ' 
jonal dealing of God with men. Such personal 
altng again necessarily implies a special dealing with ; 
^osen individuals. To say tliat God speaks to all men 

;, and gives the same communication directly to all I 
iritbout the use of a revealing agency, reduces religion , 
9 mysticism. lu point of fact, it is nut true in the case 
( any man that what Ite believes and knows nf God has 
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come to him directly through the voice of nature and 
conscience. All true knowledge of God is verified by 
personal experience, but it is not exclusively derived 
from such experience. There is a positive element in 
all religion, an element which we have learned from 
those who went before us. If what is so learned is true 
we must ultimately come back to a point in history 
when it was new truth, acquired as all new truth is by 
some particular man or circle of men, who, as they did 
not learn it from their predecessors, must have got it by 
personal revelation from God Himself. To deny that 
Christianity can ultimately be traced back to such acts 
of revelation, taking place at a definite time in a definite 
circle, involves in the last resort a denial that there is 
any true religion at all, or that religion is anything more 
than a vague subjective feeling. If religion is more 
than this, the true knowledge of God and His saving 
will must in the first instance have grown up in a definite 
part of the earth, and in connection with the history of 
a limited section of mankind. For if^eyelation were 
not to be altogether futile it was necessary that each 
new communication of God should build on those which 
had gone before, and therefore that it should be made 
within that society which had already appropriated the 
sum of previous revelations. Some true knowledge of 
God might exist outside of this society, but at all events 
there must have been a society of men possessed of the 
whole series of divine teachings in a consecutive and 
adequate form. And under the conditions of ancient 
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[ life tliia society could not be other than a nation, for 
e was theQ no free communication and interchange 
leas such as now exists between remote parts of the 
globe. Until tbe Greek and Eoman empires broke up 
the old barriers of nationality, the intellectual and moral 
life of each ancient people moved in its own channel, 
receiving only slight contributions from those outside. 
There is nothing unreasonable, therefore, in the idea that 
the tnie religion was originally developed in national ^ ^_ 
form witliin the people of Israel ; nay, this limitation 
corresponds to theliiatorical conditions of the ptoblem. 
But at length a time came when the message of revela- 
tion was fully set forth in 'Christ. The coming of ' 



Christ coincided under divine providence with the 
breaking down of national barriers and the establish- 
ment of a cosmopolitan system of politics and culture 
under the first Roman emperors, and so Christianity was 
able to leave the narrow field of Old Testament develop- 
ment and become a religion not for one nation but for 
all mankind.' 

It would seem, then, that the distinctive character 
claimed by the Biblical revelation, and expressed in the 
creed of the Churches by the doctrine that the Bible is 
the supreme and sufficient rule of faith and life, ulti- 
mately resolves itself into something which is quite 
capable of verification. It will not be denied that the 
knowledge of _God reached by Gentile nations was frag- 
mentary and imperfect, that there was no solid and 
continuous pn^ess in spiritual things under any heathen 
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system, but that the noblest religions outside of Christi- 
anity gradually decayed and lost whatever moral powei 
they once possessed. If the religion of the Bible can 
be shown to have run a different course, — if it can be 
shown that in it truth once attained was never lost and 
never thrust aside so as to lose its influence, but that in 
spite of all impediments the knowledge of God given to 
Israel moved steadily forward till at last it emancipated 
itself from national restrictions, and, without changing 
its consistency or denying its former history, merged in 
the perfect religion of Christ, which still satisfies the 
deepest spiritual needs of mankind, — then, I apprehend, 
the distinctive claims of the Bible and the religion of the 
Bible are set upon a broad and safe basis, and the reve- 
lation of the Old and New Testament may fairly claim 
to be the revelation of God to men in a special and 
absolute sense. It is not necessary to encumber the 
argument by comparing the way in which individual 
divine communications were given to Israel with the 
way in which the highest thinkers of other nations came 
to grasp something of spiritual truth. The mode of» 
God's communication to man is a matter of detail ; the 
essential advantage claimed by the religion of the Bible 
does not lie in details, but in the consistent unity of 
scheme that runs through its whole historical develop- 
ment, and gives to each part of the development a 
share in the unique character that belongs to it as a 
whole. 

To thoughtful minds it has always been a matter of 
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Buprenie interest to realise wliat proof of the truth and 

euificiency of the Christian religion can be adduced 

apart from the iiiternal impress of genuineness whioh it 

produces on the believing luiiid. The external evidences 

I of religionTiave been very variously set fortli, and per- 

s no one statement of them haa ever been quite 

I aatisfactory. In recent tunes the whole question has 

r assumed a new and startling aspect, through the attacks 

f chat have been made on the old favourite evidence from 

I mirado. Instead of accepting the miracles as a proof 

■ of Christianity, a lai^ number of men, who are neither 

unthoughtful nor irreverent, have come to regard the 

miraculous narratives of the Bible record as a chief 

fliffioulty in the way of its acceptance. It ia felt that 

the reality of these miracles ia the very thing in the 

teaching of Scripture which it ia most difficult to prove ; 

and, 8u long as no deeper evidence can be offered of the 

I truth of the Christian religion than is given by the old 

I argument that it is attested by miracle, the objection is 

I ready that this, far from being a distinctive peculiarity 

f ef one religion, is a prerogative to which all religions 

[ lay claim. Indeed, most of the arguments which mahe 

I men unwilling to allow to the Bible the character of 

I'the record of a special revelation resolve themselvea 

into objections to the idea that the narratives of a 

supernatural character which the Bible contains are 

different from the miraculous narrativea found in other 

Micient histories. And in like manner it is contended 

I Uiat it is impossible to prove that the trutlis preached 
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by the propliets came to them in any other way than 
the truths proclaimed ])y Gentile teachers. 

I am not prepared to deny that these objections 
may be put in a form which has great force against 
many current apologetical arguments, but they do not 
go to the root of the matter. There is an external evi- 
dence of the truth of the Biblical revelation which lies 
behind the question of the supernatural as it is usually 
stated, an evidence which lies, not in the miraculous 
circumstances of this or that particular act of revelation, 
but in the intrinsic character of the scheme of revela- 
tion as a whole. It is a general law of human history 
that truth is consistent, progressive, and imperishable, 
while every falsehood is self- contradictory, and. ulti- 
mately ialls to pieces. A religion which has endured 
every possiljle trial, which has outlived every vicissitude 
of human fortunes, and has never failed to re-assert its 
power unbroken in the collapse of its old environments, 
which has pursued a consistent and victorious course 
through the la])se of eventful centuries, declares itself 
])y irresistible evidence to be a thing of reality and 
power. If the religion of Israel and of Christ answers 
th(iHe tests, the miraculous circumstances of its pro- 
mulgation need not be used as the first proof of its 
truth, but must rather be regarded as the inseparable 
acjcompanimcints of a revelation which bears the histori- 
cal stamp of reality. Occupying this vantage-ground, 
the defenders of revelation need no longer be afraid to 
allow free discussion of the details of its history. They 
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■ are not bound to starb, as modern apologists too often 

■do, with preconceived notions as to the kind of acts 

■by which God made His presence and teaching known 

Lin Bible ages — they can afford to meet every candid \ 

■inquirer on the fair field of history, and to form their 

■judgment on the actual course of revelation by the / 

lary methods of historical investigation. 

It is on these lines that I ask you to join me in the 

inquiry on which we are about to enter, — not in a spirit 

f controversy, or with preconceived notions as to what 

pQust be the course and manner of a true revelation, 

t with a candid resolution to examine the documents 

Rof the Old Testament religion, and see whether they 

iCtually possess that evidence of consistent, progressive, 

md ind e.itriTdtihle truth which entitles them to be re- 

Heeived as embodying a scheme of Divine teaching. In 

\ brief course of lectures our attention must necessarily 

e confined to one comer of this gi'eat subject, to a brief 

■period of the history of Eevelation and a very small 

t of the OM Testament documents. But the period 

md the books with which we shall be occupied are, in 

iny respects, the most important that the Old Testa- 

lent student has to deal with. They are very little 

iderstood by ordinary Bible readers, and yet they form 

She key to all the chief problems of Old Testament study, 

ind without understanding them no one can hope to make 

sal progress in the knowledge of the Old Testament aa a 

Fvhole. The work of the prophets of the Assyrian and 

ISabylouiaa periods falls in the most critical stage of tliti 
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history of the religion of Israel,— when, humanly speak- 
ing, it seemed far from improbable that that reUgion 
would sink to the level of common Semitic heathenism, 
and perish, like the religions of other Semitic peoples, 
with the political fall of the nation that professed it. 
It was the work of the prophets that averted such a 
catastrophe, drawing forth with ever-increasing clear- 
ness the elements of moral and spiritual truth which 
were weU-nigh lost in the corruptions of the popular 
worship, holding up a conception of Jehovah's holy 
purpose and saving love to Israel in which even the 
utter ruin of the Hebrew state appeared as part of a 
gracious plan,' and so maintaining the faith of Jehovah 
unbf6ken and victorious when every other part of the 
inheritance of Israel was swept away by the ruthless 
tide of Assyrian and Chaldsean conquest. Nowhere in 
the Old Testament history is the victory of true religion 
over the world, its power to rise superior to all human 
vicissitudes and bestow a hope and peace which the 
world cannot take away, so clearly manifested as in this 
great achievement of the prophetic word. In the long 
struggle with the empires of the East the Word of 
Jehovah was tried as gold in the furnace, and its be- 
haviour under this crucial test is the best demonstration 
of its incorruptible purity and enduring worth. But 
there is another reason which gives this part of the 
history of the Old Covenant a central importance to the 
Biblical student. The Assyrian and Babylonian period 
is the age of written prophecy, the only age in which 



e whole movements of Israel's spiritual life can be 

frdoselj studied in the writings of the very men who 

■ directed them. The period between Amos and the ' 

I return is the golden ^e of Old Testament literature, 

I which stands before us in contemporary records more 

I clearly and fully than any other considerable period of 

I Hebrew history. And for this period, * too, we now 

I possess in the Assyrian inscriptions a most valuable 

I mass of contemporary illustration from the records of 

I the' foreign nation with which Israel's history was most 

Idoaely involved, — a new source of light which, by a 

singular and admirable providence, has been put at 

our command at the very moment when the progress of 

Biblical study has concentiated the prime attention of 

L all scholars on the prophets and their times.* 

And now I trust that snough has been said to justify 
I the choice of our subject, to give at least an initial con- 
I'eeption of its importance, and to define the point of 
Jlfiew from which I design to consider it. Let us turn 
Kvithout fui-ther preface to the matter in liand, and 
I begin by assuring ourselves in a rapid historical survey 
■that we possess a sufGciently clear conception of the 
rfield in which the prophets laboured, and the political 
iBDd religious condition of the people to whom they 
Bapoko. 

We have already had occasion to note that the con- ■ 
Beeption of a personal revelation of God to man, which 
mderlies tlie scheme of Biblical religion in both Testa- 
ts, implies that God approaches man in the lii&t 
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instance in the way of special dealing with chosen 
individuals. According to the Old Testament prophets, 
the circle chosen for this purpose is the nation of Israel, 
the only nation, as Amos expresses it, among all the 
families of the earth which Jehovah knows in a personal 
way (Amos iii. 2). To the prophets, then, the nation of 
Israel is the community of the true religion. But it is 
important to observe how this is put. Amos does not say 
that Israel knows Jehovah, but that Jehovah knows or 
personally recognises Israel, and no other nation. The 
same idea is expressed by Hosea in figures drawn from 
domestic life. , Israel is Jehovah's spouse (chaps. L to 
iii.), or His son (chap. xi. 1). Thus the basis of the 
\\ prophetic religion is the conception of a unique relation 
i between Jehovah and Israel, not, be it observed, indi- 
vidual Israelites, but Israel as a national unity. The 
whole Old Testament religion deals with the relations 
between two parties — Jehovah on the one hand, and 
the nation of Israel on the other. Simple as this con- 
ception is, it . requires an effort of attention to fix it in 
our minds. We are so accustomed to think of religion 
as a thing between individual men and God that we 
can hardly enter into the idea of a religion in which a 
whole nation in its national organisation appears as the 
religious unit, — ^in which we have to deal, not with the 
faith and obedience of individual persons, but with the 
; faith and obedience of a nation as expressed in the func- 
tions of national life. We shall have frequent oppor- 
tunity as we proceed to familiarise ourselves with this 
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{nndamental Old Testament conception in its practical 
aspects. For the present it may suffice to illustrate it 
by a single example. In the New Testament dispensa- 
tion every believer is regarded as a sou of God. Under 
the Old Covenant it is the nation of Israel that 13 
Jehovah's son. There are two questions, then, which 
lie at the root of all study of the prophetic teaching — 
■Who is Israel ? and who is Jehovah ? 

The history of the ancient world, so far as it exists 
for us, was transacted within a narrow strip of the earth's 
surface, running eastward from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, so as to include the lands easily accessible from 
the Mediterranean waters and the countries of Southern 
Asia as far as India aud China, but excluding the great 
mass of Africa and the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia. Even this small world was again cut in two by 
tlie great mountains and deserts that divide Eastern and 
Western Asia, and the far East which lay beyond these 
boundaries was practically an isolated part of the globe. 
The geography of the Bible, as contained in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, extends from Tarahish in the "West — 
the Spanish settlements of the Pha?nicians in the region 
of Cadiz — to the Eastern lands of Persia and Media 
lying between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. And 
here again we have a further limitation to make. The 
Bations of Europe had not yet begun to play an inde- 
■ pendent part in the drama of universal history. To the 
Hebrews the lands that gird the Northern and Western 
Uediterrancon were known as the Isles or rather Coasts 
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of the Sea — a vague designation, derived, no doubt, from 
the Phoenician mariners who skirted their shores without 
penetrating into the interior. Thus, at the epoch with 
which we are concerned, the main movements of Western 
civilisation lay between the mountains of Media and 
the Libyan desert, the shores of the Levant and the 
Persian Gulf. In the eastern and western quarters of 
the region so defined lie two great alluvial countries, 
fertilised by mighty rivers, and producing the means of 
life in such abundance that they not only sustained a 
teeming population, but supplied their inhabitants with 
that superiSuity of natural wealth which is the first 
condition for the growth of material civilisation. Egypt 
on the Nile, Babylonia and Assyria in the Euphrates 
and Tigris valleys, were marked out by nature as the 
seats of populous cities and great empires, strong enough 
to defy or subdue their neighbours, and rich enough to 
cultivate the arts of life. The bridge between these 
two great civilisations was the land which we call 
Syria, extending from the Euphrates to the Egyptian 
frontier, from the Mediterranean to the deseiis of 
Northern Arabia. Syria, as well as the huge peninsula 
of Arabia, which bounded it on the south-east, and 
which in its northern parts was habitable only by 
nomads, was occupied by branches of the great family 
which we call Semitic. In language, and presumably 
also in race, the Semites of Syria and Arabia were 
closely related to the main stem of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. They had also many kinsmen in the 
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*■ Delte of I^ypt, but the Egyptian civilisation acknow- 
ledged no brotherhood with them, and held itself aloof 
from its Eastern neighbours (Gen. xliii. 32). 

The natiiral features of Syria were not favourablo to 
the growth of a great and united nation fit to meet on 
equal terms with the empires on each side of it. For a 
time, indeed, a powerful people, called Hittites in the 
Bible, but better known from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, where they appear as Khita and Khatti, 
occupied the part of Syria between the Orontes and 
the Euphi-atea, and from their capital of Carchemish 
(Jirb&3 on the Euphrates) seem to have extended their 
influence far into Asia Minor,' But the prime of the 
Hittite monarchy was eailier than the period with which 
we are immediately concerned, perhaps indeed earlier 
than the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. It is 
possible that they were not of Semitic stock, and they 
hardly come within the sphere of the Biblical history. 
Apart from this mysterious people, the inhabitants of 
Syria (I still use the word in the ordinary English sense, 
including rale.stine) were broken up into a multitude 
of small nations, as was natural from the deserts and 
mountains that divided the land. By their language 
these nations can be aiTanged in two groups, according 
I they spoke Aramaic or dialects belonging to the 
I Hebrew stock. In the English Bible Aramaic is called 
r Syriac (2 Kings xviii. 26 ; Dan, iL 4 ; Ezra iv. 7), and 
I irticn Syria or Syrians are mentioned we are not to 
Itiiiak of modem Syria, but of the laud and people of 
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Aramaic tongue. The Aramaeans of the Bible were 
partly settled in Mesopotamia, partly west of the 
Euphrates as far as Damascus and the borders of 
Canaan. They formed a number of small states, of which 
Damascus was from the time of Solomon the most im- 
portant, at least in relation to Israel, exercising the 
hegemony over a considerable district to the north-west 
of Canaan. 

Between the Aramaeans and Egypt, again, we find a 
number of small nations speaking a language distinct 
from Aramaic, in several dialects sufficiently close to 
one another to be mutually intelligible, — Canaanites, 
Philistines, Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and finally 
Israelites, all gathered in the narrow isthmus of habit- 
able land between the Mediterranean and the Desert, 
which, from Damascus and Hermon southwards, forms 
the only passage between the two great seats of civilisa- 
tion and empire on the Euphrates and the Nile. The 
whole habitable area of this isthmus, which on the 
south is separated from Egypt by a tract of desert, is 
very smalL It may be roughly compared in length and 
breadth with Northern England from the Humber to 
the Scottish border, but even this measurement includes 
great tracts either wholly desert, or, like the wilderness 
of Judaea, capable of supporting only a scanty popula- 
tion of herdsmen. From north to south it is split up 
the centre by the great natural depression of the Jordan 
valley and the Dead Sea, the surface of the latter lying 
a quarter of a mile below the Mediterranean. To the 
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I east of tliia valley, or rather trough, lies a tableland 

I gradually merging into wild desert ; to the west are the 

* mountains of Palestine, intersected by fertile valleys, 

I ■which in the north are wide and numerous, and slope 

. westward in long glades towards the Mediteiranesn, 

I while further south the maritime plain is wider, but 

the mountains are stony and sterile, and the valleys 

I often narrow defiles, till at length the cultivable land 

tssea into bare steppe, and finally into absolute desert. 

Even in its geogi'aphical features this narrow region 

[ bas a singular interest. It is almost an epitome of the 

I ancient world, where the ocean and the desert, the pas- 

i tares of the wilderness aud the terraced vineyards of " 

suany hills, the cedars, fir-trees, and rhododendrons of 

Lebanon, the cornfields of Jezreel and tlie oak-clad 

glades of Tabor, the shores of tlie Lake of Galilee bright 

with shrubbery of oleander, the hot cane brakes and 

palm groves of Jericho, represent in briet compass 

almost every variety of material condition which enters 

into the development of Eastern antiquity. But a more 

important influence on the history ot Palestine lay in 

the fact that it was the bridge between the East and the 

West. Before the opening up of the Eed Sea and the 

Indian Ocean as a water-way, all the through traffic of 

ihe world necessarily ci'oaaed it, or passed along the 

L sdge of the adjoining deserts. Aud, in close connection 

Bwith this, the cities of the Phcenician cuast became the 

r.Mntral eniporia of the world. It was I'hoinician sailors 

I^Wlio opened up the Western waters, extending their 
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voyages as far as the tin mines of Cornwall, and tapping 
the trade of inland Europe by their stations on the Gulf 
of Lyons, and at the mouths of the great rivers of 
Eussia. How Tyre was the very centre of the world's 
commerce, drawing riches on all sides from the furthest 
lands, we still read in Ezekiel xxvii. 

The Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, who held so 
important a place in the ancient world, were only one 
branch of the so-called Canaanites or Amorites (the two 
names are practically interchangeable),^ who at the 
earliest date for which we have precise information not 
only occupied Palestine west of the Jordan, but had 
extensive eastern settlements in Bashan and Gilead. 
Their language, which was nearly the same as the 
Hebrew of the Bible, marked them off alike from the 
Aramaeans who lay to the north and from the Arabs, of 
the southern and eastern desert. They were an agri- 
cultural and trading people, with walled towns and 
considerable material civilisation, but politically weak 
from their division into a multitude of petty states, each 
with its own kinglet or aristocratic senate, and morally 
corrupted by a licentious religion, in which drunken 
carousals and the grossest sexual excesses were practised 
in honour of the gods. These gods, which were wor- 
shipped under a multitude of local forms, had a twofold 
type — ^male and female. The male god of any com- 
munity was its Ba'al (lord or owner) ; the correspond- 
ing female deity was *Ashtoreth. The one was often 
identified -with the sun, the other with the moon. In 
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general terms it may be said that the Canaitnites looked 
on their deities as productive powers — givers of life, 
fertility, and increase. Just as physical hfe is divided 
into two sexes, they thought that the divine productive 
power was male and female ; and, assigning to this sexual 
analogy a great and literal prominence in all the observ- 
ances of worship, their religion easily ran into sensu- 
ality, and lent its countenance to every form of immo- 
rality, if only performed at the sanctuary and the sacred 
feasts. Instead of affording a sanction to sobriety and 
domestic purity, the exercises of Canaanite religion gave 
the rein to the animal nature, and so took the form of 
Dionysiac orgies of the grossest type. Through the 
Pha?.nicians the practices of Canaanite worship were 
carried across the sea and introduced to the Western 
nations, and wherever they came they formed an element 
of pollution, a blacker spot even in the darkness of 
heathenism. 

The situation of Palestine naturally exposed it to 
invasion from dilTerent sides. The early campaigns of 
the Egyptians in this quarter do not concern our pre- 
sent purpose, and the western movements of Babylonia 
Land Assyria were later than the Canaanite period. But 
I'l^Hirt from these, the Aramxans from the north, the 
calffl from the south and east, were constantly pressing 
L the land. The relation of the Northern Arabs to 
lestiuc has been much the same in all ages. Their 
rdes make j»eriodical descents on the cultivated land, 
ioh are easily repelled by a good and strong guvcrn- 
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ment, but prove successful when the settled inhabitants 
are weakened by division and misrule. So, in ancient 
times, the Midianites, Amalekites, and other tribes 
overran the land from time to time. The Amalekites 
seem at one time to have ranged freely as far as the 
mountains of Ephraim ; and the'population of the east, 
but especially of the south, in the wilderness or steppe 
of Judaea, contained an important Arab element in 
Biblical times. Indeed the large population of Judah, 
which gave that tribe such a preponderance in the time 
of David, was due, as can still be proved from the 
Biblical genealogies, to a fusion between the pure 
Judseans and other families of nomad origin.^ 

More lasting in their results were the migrations 
of a group of small nations which came from the 
direction of Aram, and acknowledged kindred to one 
another. They were four in number — Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, and Israel. The Ammonites and Moabites 
settled to the east of the Dead Sea, on the verge of the 
great desert, taking the place of the aboriginal Zam- 
zummim and Emim (Deut. ii. 10, 20), but not interfer- 
ing with the Canaanites proper. The Edomites found 
a seat to the south of the Dead Sea, where they con- 
quered or absorbed the early troglodyte inhabitants 
(Horim). They were a wilder, less settled race than 
their northern cousins, and appear to have approached 
much more closely to the Arabic type. Their land, as it 
is described in Gen. xxvii. 39, was " far from the fat 
places of the earth and from the dew of heaven aibove." 
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J' lived by theii- sword — -tliat ia, by robbery — aud tbe 
I -Vnportance of their position lay in the fact that tho 
I -camvan routes from Arabia and the Eed Sea to Gaza 
I ind the other mercantile towns of the coast passed 
Iflirough their territory.^ The fourth nation, Israel, 
I found no fixed abode, and, crossing the sonthem desert, 
f dwelt for a time on the borders of I^ypt, where they 
I continued to live a pastoial nomadic hfe, and, though 
L acknowledging a certain dependence on the Pharaohs, 
never came into close contact with Egyptian culture,' 
^ Their most intimate relations at this time were with 
Arab tribes, and, when the Egyptians oppressed them and 
tried to break them to forced labour on public works, 
it was among the Arabian Kenites that Moses, the 
f leader of Israel's flight, found help and counsel.'" Once 
iMnore crossing the desert, the tribes of Israel appeared 
after long wanderings on the eastern frontier of Pales- 
tine. It was only by the sword that they could win a 
placd of rest; but, respecting their cousins in Edom, 
Monb, and Ammon, they fell on the Aniorites, east of 
the Jordan, and, after occupying their seats, crossed the 
river and established themselves in Western Palestine, i 
not by one sustained and united effort, but by a multi-,' 
tnde of local campaigns, in which each tribe generally' 
fought for its own hand," A war of emigrants for the 
possession of teiTitoiy ia always bloody, and this war 
was no exception to the rule. Whole communities of 
lanaanites were exterminated in the long struggle, for 
1 Israelites, aa well as their foes, were fighting for 
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existence, and the " ban " by which a hostile commu- 
nity was devoted to utter destruction was an institu- 
tion of Semitic warfare which the Israelites had in 
common with the kindred nations — for example, with 
Moab.^^ But the Canaanites were not exterminated. 
On the Phoenician coast their force was unbroken, and 
many strong places even in the centre of the land 
remained unsubdued till the time of the Davidic king- 
dom. Such were the mpuntain fastness of Jerusalem, 
long esteemed impregnable, and a whole series of walled 
cities on the edge of the fertile plain of Jezreel, where, 
in fact, after the first tide of victory was stayed, the 
tribe of Issachar sank into the condition of a tributary 
(Gen. xlix. 15). The struggle lasted for generations 
before all the Israelites" found a fixed abode ; the 
Danites, for example, are still found ranging the land 
as an armed horde in the days of the grandson of Moses 
(Judges xviii.), when they at last found a settlement at 
the base of Mount Hemon. In the days of Deborah 
and Barak the Canaanites were near re-establishing their 
mastery at least over Northern Palestine, and the tribes 
of Israel were too little at one to make common front 
against them. But, on the whole, Israel maintained its 
superiority, and the large Canaanite population which 
stiU survived in all parts of the land was graduaUy re- 
duced to vassalship. To a certain extent th^ two nation- 
alities began to fuse and form intermarriages, as was not 
difficult, since both spoke one language. Once at least we 
find an attempt to form a mixed Hebrew and Canaanite 
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}, for Shechem, ■which waa then a Canaanite city with 
■ :B CanaaniUj aristocracy of the En§ Hamor family, was 
I the centre of the short-hved kingdom of Abimelech, 
I who himself apparently was a Canaanite on the mother's 
K.eide. Though the adventurer Abimelech failed to esta- 
bliah a dynasty, the temporary success of the experi- 
ment shows how far the original antagonism of race had 
jen softened, and the condemnation pronounced by 
the moral sense of tlie Hebrews on the slaughter of the 
I tributaiy Gibeouites by Saul proves that the IsraeHte > 
I aristocracy and their Canaanite subjects began to feel ', 
I tiiemselves united by the bonds of common humanity. 
I And so, in the age of the Judges, it nught readily 
appear that this invasion was to run the same course 
86 80 many other incursions from the desert into a land 
of higher civilisation, and that the conquerors would 
gradually become assimilated to the conquered, from 
I vhom the Hebrew nomads on their first introduction to 
I Bettled life and agricultural pureuits had everything to 
learn. At the close of the period of the Judges the 
greater part of the Israelites had quite lost their pastoral 
habits. They were an agricultural people living in 
(udes and villages, and their oldest civil laws are framed 
for this kind of life. All the new arts which this com- 
plete change of habit inipHes they must have derived 
frota the Canaanites, and as they learned the ways of 
agricultural life they could liardly fail to acquire many 
\ the chai-acteristics of their teachers. To make the 
IBHsfomiation complete only one thing was lacking — 
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that Israel should also accept the religion of the abori- 
gines. The history and the prophets alike testify that 
to a great extent they actually did this. Canaanite 
sanctuaries became Hebrew holy places, and t he vil e- 
ness of Canaanite nature-worship polluted the Hebrew 
festivals. For a time it seemed that Jehovah, the 
ancestral God of Israel, who brought their fathers up 
out of the house of bondage and gave them their goodly 
land, would be forgotten or transformed into a Canaanite 
BaaL If this change had been completed Israel would 
have left no name in the world's history; but Providence 
had other things in store for the people of JehovaL 
Henceforth the real significance of Israel's fortunes lies 
in the preservation and development of the national 
faith, and the history of the tribes of Jacob is rightly 
set forth in the Bible as the history of that divine dis- 
cipline by which Jehovah maintained a people for 
Himself amidst the seductions ot Canaanite worship 
and the ever-new backslidings of Israel. 

To understand who Jehovah was, and what He was 
to Israel, we must return to the deliverance of the 
Hebrew tribes from Egyptian bondage, to which later 
ages looked back as the birth of the nation. In the 
land of Goshen the Hebrews had not even a vestige of 
national organisation. The tribes into which they were 
divided acknowledged a common ancestry, but had no 
institutions expressive of the unity of race ; and, when 
Moses called them to a united effort for liberty, the 
only practical starting-point for his work was an appeal 



;lie name of Jehovah, the God of their fathers. It is 
not easy to say how far the Temerabranee of this God 
was a living power among the Hebrews. The Semitic 
nomadshavemany superstitions, but little religion. The 
sublime solitudes of the desert are well fitted to nourish 
lofty thoughts about God, but the actual life of a wan- 
dering shepherd people is not favourable to the formation 
of Buch fixed habits of woi-ship as are indispensable to 
make religion a prominent factor in everyday life. 
It would seem that the memory of the God of the 
Hebrew fathers was little more than a dormant tradi- 
tion when Moses began his work ; and among the 
Israelites, as among the Arabs of the desert, whatever 
there was of habitual rehgious practice was probably 
Bonnected with tribal or family superstitions, such as 
the use of terapliina, a kind of household idols which 
mg continued to keep their place in Hebrew homes. 
Sie very name of Jehovah (or lahw^, as the word 
jboiild rather be pronounced) became known as a name 
of power only through Moses and the great deliverance. 
At any rate it would be a fundamental mistake 
to suppose that the traditional faith in an ancestral 
i, round which Moses rallied his brethren, included 
' developed metaphysical conceptions sucli as we 
jciate with the idea of a spiritual God. Not the 
nature of the Deity, but His power and will to help 
Uis people were the points practical to the oppressed 
Tebrewa. A living God, according to a conception 
rer fully auperacded in the Old Testament, must 
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have a kingly seat on earth where He showed Himself 
to men, and this seat, it would seem, an ancient tradi- 
tion placed on Mount Sinai, which still appears in the 
Song of Deborah as the place from which the divine 
majesty goes forth in thunderstorm and rain to bring 
victory to Israel. It would be a profitless task to 
attempt to analyse this conception, and seek a symbolic 
meaning in the poetic language in which it is clothed. 
The Israelites thought in poetic figures, and we must 
take their thoughts as they themselves present them. 
The storm that broke on the mountains of Sinai and 
rolled across the desert in fertiUsing showers made the 
godhead of Jehovah real to them; the thunder was 
His voice of majesty, the voice of the same God who 
wrought the great deliverance at the Red Sea, and 
beyond this they did not care to go. The new message 
that Moses brought to his brethren was not an abstract 
revelation of Jehovah's spiritual attributes, but an 
assurance of His personal interest in Israel, and a pro- 
mise of effectual help. The promise was fulfilled in a 
marvellous display of Jehovah's saving strength ; and, 
when the proud waters rolled between the Hebrews 
and the shattered power of the Egyptians, Israel felt 
that it was a nation, the nation of Jehovah. 

I have explained in a former course of lectures ^^ that 
the ordinances of the Pentateuch, in which tradition 
has accustomed us to seek the forms under which the 
great idea of Israel, the people of Jehovah, was organised 
during the wilderness wanderings, are really of very 



various dat«3, and that the law of Israel did not take 
final shape till after the Babylonian captivity. Tlie Pen- 
tateuch as wo now have it is not the immediate record 
of the institutions of Moaea, but the last codification of 
the divine teaching begun by Moaea, and carried on and 
perfected through many centuriea by the discipline 
of history and the word of the prophets who took up 
r Moses' work. The aacred writers of the Old Testament i. 
were so deeply convinced of the unity and consistency I 
of all Jehovah's teaching that they did not attempt to I 
leave an historical record of its several stages. In | 
every age their one concern was to set forth a clear . 
testimony to the whole truth of God as they themselves 
knew it. It did not seem important to them to dis- 
tinguisli the very words of Moses from the equally 
I authoritative additions of later organs of revelation. 
Thus it is difficult for us to deteiTOine with precision 
how far Moses in person carried the work of giving to 
Israel divine onlinances fitted to express the new-boi'n 
consciousness that Israel was the nation of Jehovah. 
I "We may he sure, however, that his work was carried 
Lmt on practical Unes. The orduiary judges of the 
iople were still the eldera, or, as an Arab would call 
, the sheikhs of the several tribes and sub-tribes ; 
i this fact implies that Moses did not cancel the old 
itomary laws which already existed as the basis of 
)al justice.'* But the new circumstances of Israel, 
1, above all, the new sense of national unity, which 
I no longer a mere eentimeut of common ancestry. 
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created a multitude of new questions. On these Moses 
had to decide, and he sought the decision from Jehovah, 
whose ark now led the march of Israel. It is only 
on the march and in time of war that a nomad 
people feels any urgent need of a central authority, and 
so it came about that in the first beginnings of national 
organisation, centering in the sanctuary of the ark, Israel 
was thought of mainly as the host of Jehovah. The 
very name of Israel is martial, and means " God (El) 
fighteth," and Jehovah in the Old Testament is lahw^ 
Qehd6t\ the Jehovah of the armies of Israel. It was 
on the battlefield that Jehovah's presence was most 
clearly realised ; but in primitive nations the leader in 
time of war is also the natural judge in time of peace, 
and the sanctuary of Jehovah, where Moses and the 
priests, his successors, gave forth the sacred oracle, was 
the final seat of judgment in all cases too hard for the 
ordinary heads of the Hebrew clans. 

It must, however, be observed that the idea of 
executive government as we understand it is quite 
unknown to the inhabitants of the desert. The business 
of a judge, among the Hebrews as among the Arabs, 
was to declare the law when consulted, not to enforce 
it, or even to offer a decision that was not asked. This 
principle held good alike in criminal and civil cases, 
and the foundation of what we call criminal law was 
the right of self-help on the principle of exact retalia- 
tion.^^ Thus Israel entered Canaan without any de- 
veloped system of national government. As the tribes 
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from the central camp where the ark stood, 

id won theniselvea dwelling-places in different qnartera 

the land, oi'ten separated by districts which the 

Canaanitea stiU held, their feelings of national unity 

ceased to find any regular expression, the Hebrew 

Federation became weaker and weaker, and there was 

central authority to enforce the duties of political 

religious unity. 

Now, it followed from the circumstances of the 

Exodus that these two unities necessarily went together. 

Jehovah was essentially the God of the whole nation, 

not of individual families ; every act of worship to 

Jehovah, every approach to the sacred judgment-seat 

the sanctuary, was an expression of national feeling, 

lost the best part of its meaning when the 

.elite forgot the bonds of national imity that had 

in knit at the Red Sea and in the wilderness. But, 

in fact, the Mosaic sanctuary soon lost much of its 

central importance. It was fixed on the iirst entrance 

into Canaan at the headquarters of the armed force of 

ientel, originally at Gilgivl, afterwards at Shiloh, in the 

land occupied hy the strongest and most martial of the 

[ebrew clans, the great tribe of Ephraim. The disper- 

aud isolation of the tribes, therefore, brought it 

'about that Shiloh became the local sanctuary of Ephraim, 

and was not regularly visited by the more distant tribes. 

This, indeed, did not imply that the other tribes ceased 

sacrifice to Jehovah, whose altars of earth or un- 

stone were seen in all comers of the land, while 
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in many places a priesthood claiming kinship with 
Moses administered the sacred oracle as his successors. 
But such local worship necessarily came into contact 
with the Canaanite service of Baal ; and, apart from the 
fact that the luxurious festivals of the latter had a 
natural attraction for the sensuous Semitic nature of 
the Hebrews, there was a more innocent motive which 
tended to assimilate the two worships. The offerings 
and festivals of Jehovah were acts of homage in which 
the people consecrated to Him the good things of His 
bestowing. These were no longer the scanty products 
of pastoral life, but the rich gifts of a land of com and 
wine, which the Canaanites had taught the Hebrews to 
cultivate. Thus the religious feasts necessarily assumed 
a new and more luxurious character, and, rejoicing before 
Jehovah in the enjoyment of the good things of Canaan, 
the Israelites naturally imitated the agricultural feasts 
which the Canaanites celebrated before Baal. It is not 
therefore surprising that we find many indications of a 
gradual fusion between the two worships ; that many of 
the great Hebrew sanctuaries are demonstrably identi-" 
cal with Canaanite holy places ; that the autumn feast, 
usually known as the Feast of Tabernacles, has a close 
parallel in the Canaanite Vintage Feast ; that Canaanite 
immorality tainted the worship of Jehovah ; and that at 
length Jehovah Himself, who was addressed by His wor- 
shippers by the same general appellation of Baal or 
Lord which was the ordinary title of the Canaanite 
nature-god, was hardly distinguished by the masses who 



^orehipped at the local shriiiea from the local Baalim of 

I their Canaanite neigh hours, ^^ 

The growth of this religious syncretism not only 

■llireat^Qed to sap the moral strength of the Hebrews, 
int boded entire extinction to the national feeling which 
i no other centre than the religion of Jehovah. And 
D in the providence of God it was hy a series of im- 

Iperious calls to united national effijrt tliat Israel was 
prevented from wholly forgetting Jeliovah. Every in- 
vasion wliich woke the dormant feeling of patriotism 
woke at the same time something of tlie old faith. 
There was no patriotic lire in the religion of the Baalim, 
which had not even stimnlated the Canaanites to united 
struggle against their Hebrew conquerors. In battle 
and in victory Jehovah was still the ancestral God, 
shaking the earth and dissolving the mountains as He 
marched from the desert of Seir to deliver His people 
(Judges v.). Hence it is that in the time of the Judges 
eveiy revival of the religion of Jehovah is connected 
with the wars in which the Hebrews succeeded in main- 
taining their ground against numerous invading foes. 

It is plain, however, that the religion of Jehovah 
could not always stand still at the point which it had 
reached in the wilderness. It was not enough to have 
one religion for times of patriotic exaltation, and another 
for daily life. A God who dwelt afar off in Sinai and 
only came down to Canaan in the day of battle was not 
sufficient for human needs. It was necessary that the old 
religion should become master of the new and altogether 
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changed life of the Hebrew^ in their new seats. Jehovah 
and the Baalim had to contend for sovereignty in the 
ordinary existence of the Hebrews, when the simplicity 
of the desert had inevitably given way to the progress 
of material civilisation in a rich and cultivated land. 

And here we must ask what was the essential differ- 
ence between Jehovah and the Baalim, which had to be 
preserved amidst all changes of circumstances if Jehovah 
was still to maintain His individuality? In the first 
place, as we have seen, Jehovah represented a principle 
of national unity, while the worship of the Baalim was 
split into a multitude of local cults without national 
significance. But this would have been an empty 
difference if there had been nothing behind. National 
unity is a meaningless thing unless the nation feels 
that it is united for some common task. Now Jehovah 
represented to Israel two of the greatest blessings that 
any people can enjoy, blessings for which it is well 
worth while to unite in sustained and strenuous effort. 
The first of these was liherty, for it was Jehovah that 
brought Israel forth from the house of bondage; the 
second was law^ justice, and the Tnoral order of society, 
for from the days of Moses the mouth of Jehovah was 
the one fountain of judgment. So in the Ten Words, 
the fundamental document of the religion of the Old 
Testament, the claim of Jehovah to the exclusive wor- 
ship of Israel is based on the deliverance that made 
Israel a free people, and issues in the great laws of 
social morality. The cause of Jehovah in Israel was 
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cause of iiational Ei-eedsm and social righteoua- 
, and the task of the religion of Jehovah was to set 
e fast in the land of Canaan in a society which ever 
»ked to Jehovah as its living and present head. 

The idea of rv/hleonsTiess is of courae familiar to every 

a cardinal Old Testament conception. The idea 

f liberie/ may sound less familiar, hut only because it 

e two aspects, which are covered by the conceptions 

' delivcraTice and peace. Thus, when the Psalmist 

I of rigkkousness and ^eace kissing each other 

[Psalm Ixxxv. 10), he expresses precisely the ideal of 

9ie religion of Jehovah which we are now considering, 

At the very close of the Old Testament dispensation the 

me ideal meets us in the song of Zachariah, " That we 

teing delivered out of the hand of our enemies might 

B Him in holiness and righteousness before Him all 

r days." Here indeed we have one more idea, that of 

diness, which will come prominently before us as our 

ment advances, but whicli it would be premature to 

'dwell on at present The holiness of Israel is in fact a 

BUmmaiy expression for the conception that the whole 

national vocation of Israel is a religious vocation dis- 

larged by a worshipping people, inasmuch as the 

||ttidge. Lawgiver, and King of Israel is none other than 

brael's God. 

Every true thought contains a deeper meaning and 

involves more important consequences than can be seen 

t once. And tliis is especially the case with religious 

nth, which presents itself in tiie first instance in Uie 
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form not of general propositions but of direct personal 
experience. The early Hebrews did not think about 
Jehovah; they believed in Him, and experienced the 
reality of His sovereignty in the great things which He 
did for His people. Thus it was only by slow degrees 
and in connection with the historical experiences of the 
nation that the whole meaning of His religion, the full 
difference between Him and the gods of the nations, 
came to be realised, or that the Israelites learned all 
that was implied in their vocation as the people of 
Jehovah. In the first generations after the conquest 
the great practical question, as we have already seen, 
was whether Israel would continue in any sense to 
retain that consciousness of national unity which, in the 
absence of all political centralisation, had no other 
rallying-point than the faith of Jehovah. We have 
seen, too, that the struggle for freedom against successive 
attacks of powerful enemies was the means used by 
Providence in the age of the Judges to preserve at once 
national feeling and national faith in Jehovah. Jehovah 
in this period appears pre-eminently as the champion of 
Israel's freedom, the divine King to whom Israel owes 
national allegiance, and whose majesty is dishonoured 
when His servants pay tribute and homage to other 
nations and their gods. The foreign invaders of Israel 
encroach on Jehovah's sovereignty, and thus are His 
enemies too. So He goes forth and rallies His armies, 
the armies of Israel, around Him, calling them to help 
Jehovah against the mighty (Judges v. 23). And when 
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1 the victory remains with Israel the song of triumph ends 
with the prayer, " So let all thine enemies perish, 
' Jehovah ; but let them that love Thee he as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might." 

At this stage of Israel's religion, pictured most 
clearly in the Song of Deborah, the presence of Jehovah 
with His people was quite fully realised only in the hour 
of battle and victory. Tlie ark itself, the visible token 
of the angel, or rather embassy of Jehovah, sent by H"irn 
to direct the march of His people and subdue the 
Canaanite before them (Exod. xxiii. 20 seq. \ Num. x. 33 ; 
Judges ii. 1), was rather the sanctuary of the host than 
of the settled nation, and after it was fixed at Shiloh 
became, as we have seen, little more than the local 
shrine of the tribe of Ephraim. In the Song of Deborah 
Jehovah has not yet a fixed seat in the land of Canaan, 
but goes forth from Sinai to help His people in their 
I distress. Hence the establishment of local sanctuaries 
f of Jehovah, at Dan, at Ophrah, and at other points 
[ throughout the land during the period of the Judges, 
\ must not be looked upon as essentially a retrograde 
movement. It is true that these local shrines exposed 
Jehovah- worship to the great danger of taking up 
Canaanite elements and assimilating itself to the worship 
of the Baalim, and thus it is easy to understand that 
from one point of view the age of the Judges may be 
represented as one of continual backsliding. But, on 
the other hand, these local shrines brought Jehovah 
nearer to the daily life of the people. He came down. 
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as it were, from Sinai and took possession of Canaan as 
the suzerain to whom the people in every corner of the 
country did homage for the good things of Jehovah's 

• 

land. At the close of the period of the Judges the 
religion of Jehovah is thoroughly identified with the 
possession of Palestine. " They have driven me out this 
day," says David, " from being attached to the inherit- 
ance of Jehovah, saying. Go serve other gods." In other 
words, banishment from Canaan is now conceived as 
banishment from the service of Jehovah, and the reli- 
gion of Jehovah has become part of daily national life. 
Thus we see that the long struggle that was inevitable 
when the religion of Jehovah went forth from the desert 
and came into contact with the life of the laiger world 
was not in vain. The crisis was sharp, and Israel had 
not passed through it unscathed; but in the end 
Jehovah was still the God of Israel, and had become the 
God of Israel's land. Canaan was His heritage, not the 
heritage of the Baalim, and the Canaanite worship 
appears henceforth, not as a direct rival to the worship 
of Jehovah, but as a disturbing element corrupting the 
national faith, while unable to supplant it altogether. 
This, of course, in virtue of the close connection between 
religion and national feeling, means that Israel had now 
risen above the danger of absorption in the Canaanites, 
and felt itself to be a nation in the true sense of the 
word. We learn from the books of Samuel how this 
great advance was ultimately and permanently secured. 
The earlier wars recorded in the book of Judges had 
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I trought about no complete or lasting unity among the 
\ Hebrew tribes. But at length a new enemy arose, more 
' formidable than any whom they had previously en- 
countered. The Philiatines from Caphtor, who, like the 
Israelites, had entered Canaan as emigrants, but coming 
moat probably by sea had displaced the aboriginal 
Awim in the rich coastlanda beneath the mountains of 
Judah (Deut. ii. 23 ; Amos is. 7), pressed into the heart 
of tlie country, and broke the old strength of Ephraim 
in the battle of Ebenezer. This victory cut the Hebrew 
settlements in two, and threatened the independence of 
I all the tribes. The common danger drew Israel together. 
They found a leader in the Eenjamite Saul, whom 
I Jehovah Himself designated as the king of Israel by 
I the month of the prophet Samuel. Tlie resistance 
■which Saul first organised in the difficult hill countiy 
I of Ilia native tribe was conducted with varying fortune, 
I but not without success. Saul himself fell in battle, 
'but his work was continued by Abner in the north, 
while in the south David consolidated hia power aa king 
of Judah without disturbance from the- Philistines, 
whose auaerainty he was content to acknowledge till 
his plans were ripe. "When David was accepted as king 
[ of all Israel, and by a bold stroke found a capital in the 
\ centre of the land in the strong fortress of Jerusalem, 
^ till then deemed impregnable, Israel met the invader on 
f more than equal terms, and the Hebrews became masters 
I' where a few years before they had been servants. 

It was Jehovah who had given tliem this victory. 
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and, what was more than any victory, had at length 
given permanent expression to the unity of the nation 
by placing at their head a king who reigned as the 
anointed of the Lord. The first crisis was past, and 
thenceforward Israel could never forget that it was one 
nation, with a national destiny and a national God« 
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LECTURE IL 



JEHOVAH AND THE GODS OF THE RATIONS. 



Ik last Lecture we followed the history of Israel and 
Israel's religion down to the consolidation of the state 
under Saul and David. Throughout the period of the 
Judges, neither the nationality of Israel nor the reli- 
gion of Jehovah stood on a sure footing. The tribes of 
Israel were broken up into isolated fractions, and often 
seemed on the point of absorption among tlie Canaan- 
ites ; and the religion of Jehovah in like manner, which 
lost the best part of its original meaning when divorced 
from the idea of national unity, threatened to disappear 
in the Canaanite Baal worship before it could succeed 
in adapting itself to the change from nomad to agricul- 
tural life. Both these dangers were at length sur- 
mounted, and, wliatever physical and political circum- 
stances may have conspired towards the result^' it was 
the faith of Jehovah that united the Hebrews to final 
victory, and Jehovah who crowned His gift of the 
goodly land of Canaan by bestowing on Israel a king to 
reign in His name, and make it at length a real nation 
instead of a loose federation of tribes.^ And so the reli- 
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gion of Jehovah was not only a necessary part of the state, 
but the chief cornerstone of the political edifice. To 
Jehovah Israel owed, not only the blessings of life, but 
national existence and all the principles of social order ; 
and through His priests, His prophets, but above all 
His anointed king. He was the source of all authority, 
and the fountain of all law and judgment in the land. 

In principle, this paramount position of Jehovah 
the God of Israel was never again disputed. The 
kingdom of David was torn asunder, and new dynasties 
reigned in Northern Israel. But the kings of Ephraim, 
not less than the house of David, reigned in Jehovah's 
name, and derived their authority from Him (1 Kings 
xi. 31 seqi. \ 2 Kings ix. 3). The sanctuaries founded 
by Jeroboam were sanctuaries of the God who brought 
up Israel out of the land of Egypt (1 Kings xii. 28) ; 
and even Ahab, who provoked so bitter a religious 
conflict by making room in Samaria for the Baal of his 
Tyrian queen, did not give up the religion of his ances- 
tors ; for it was Jehovah's prophets whom he consulted 
in time of need, and Jehovah was the God whose sus- 
taining help and loftiness he acknowledged in giving 
names to his sons. In the north not less than in the 
south to forsake Jehovah was a crime against the state, 
and the technical expression for treason was to abjure 
God and the King (1 Kings xxi. 13). 

In virtue of their common religion the Israelites of 
the north and south retained a sense of essential unity 
in spite of political separation and repeated wars ; and 
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s felt tLat the division of the tiibes was inconsistent 
with the true destiny of Jehovah's people. We shall 
h&ve repeated opportunity to ohserve how this feeling 
asserts itself in the teaching of the piopbets, but it was 
& feeling in which all Israelites participated, and which 
had at least as great strength in Ephraim as in Judah. 
Tlie so-called Blessing of Moses {which does not itself 
claim this name, but on the contrary bears clear internal 
marks of having been written in the kingdom of 
Ephraim) remembers Judah with affectTon, and prays 
that he may lie strengthened against his enemies, and 
again restored to union with his brethren (Dent, xxxiii. 7). 
But while the religion of Jehovah had thus acquired 
a fixed natioual character, it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that it already presented itself to the mass 
of the people, as it did to the later Jews, as something 
altogether dissimilar in principle and in details from 
the religions of the surroundiug nations. The Jews 
after the exile not only had a separate religion, but a 
religion which made them a separate nation, distinct 
from tlie Gentiles in all their habits of life and thought. 
In old Israel it was not so. The possession of a national 
God, Ui whom the nation owed homage, and in whose 
name kings reigned and judges administered justice, 
was not in itself a thing peculiar to Israel. A national 
religion and sacred laws are part of the constitution of 
I Bvery ancient slate, and among the nations most nearly 
I akin to the Hebrews these ideas took a shape which, 
I W> fax as mere externals were concerned, bore a close 
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family likeness to the religion of Jehovah. Among the 
Semitic peoples it is quite the rule that each tribe or 
uatioii should have its tiibal or national God. This of 
course does not imply a monotheistic faith ; the Am- 
monite who worBhipped Milcom, the Moabile who as- 
cribed his prosperity to Chemosh, did not deny the 
existence of other supernatural beings, who had power 
to help or hurt men, and were accessible to the prayers 
and offerings of their worshippers. But the national 
god in each case was regarded as the d ne lord, and 
often as the divine father, of h s nation wl le other 
deities were either subordinate to h ra o had the seat 
of their power in other lands, or, n the a e of the gods 
of neigjibouring nations, were his r als an I th enemies 
of his people. He was therefore tl e d f o be looked 
to in all national concerns ; he had a 1 1 to national 
homage, and, as we learn exp s ly, n tl t case of 
Chemosh, from the stone erected by Mesha to com- 
memorate his victories over Israel, national miaforfcune 
was ascribed to his wrath, national success to hia 
favour.* It was he too that was the ultimate director of 
all national policy. Mesha tells us that it was Chemosh 
who commanded him to assault this or that city, aud 
who drove out the king of Israel before him, giving 
liim to see hia desire on all his enemies. The parallel- 
ism with the Old Testament extends, you see, not only 
to the ideas but to the very words. But the parallelism 
is not confined to such near cousins of the Israelites 
as the Mo'ibites. Equally striking analogies to Old 
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Testament thoughts ami expressions are found on the 
PhtEiiician monnments. Aa the kings of Israel ascribe 
their sovereignty to the gmnb of Jehovah, so the king of 
Gebal on tlie gi'eat monument of Byblns declares that 
it was the divine queen of Byblus who set him as king 
I over the city. As the psalmist of Ps. cxvi. saya, " I take 
kup the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of 
F Jehovah," so this heathen king is figured standing 
' before the goddess with a cup in his hand, and exclaim- 
ing, "I call upon my lady the sovereign of Gebal, because 
she hath heard my voice, and dealt graciously with me." 
And just as the prayer for life and blessing to the king 
of Israel in Psalm Ixxii is a prayer for a king judging 
in righteousness, the Phoenician goddess is invoked to 
I bless lehawmelek, king of Gebal, and give him life 
and prolong his days in Gebal, because he is a just 
ng, aad to give Iiim favour in the eyes of gods and 
en.* 
It would not be difficult to add to these analogies 
[ Bven from the scanty materials at our command, con- 
I aiflting mainly of a few weather-worn inscriptions hewn 
I Iqr the command of ancient kings. But it is not 
sesaiy to do 80 ; I have quoted enough to show that 
Kibe characteristic conception of Jehovah aa the national 
God of Israel is reproduced with very similar features, 
expressed in very similar language, in the religions of 
the surrouniling nations. The most important point to 
- Miry with ue is the bearing of these observations on 
rtfae current conception of the Hebrew theocracy. The 
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word theocracy, which has had such vogue among 
Christian theologians, is the invention of Josephus, who 
observes in his second book against Apion (chap, xvi.) 
that, while other nations had a great variety of institu- 
tions and laws, some states being monarchies, others 
oligarchies, and others again republics, Moses gave to 
his nation the unique form of a theocracy , assigning all 
authority and power to God, teaching the Israelites to 
look to Him as the source of all blessings to the nation 
or to individuals, and their help in every distress, making 
all the virtues, as justice, self-command, temperance, and 
civil concord, parts of piety, and subjecting the whole 
order of society to a system of divine law. Nothing 
gives so much currency to an idea as a happy catch- 
word, and so people have gone on to this day using the 
word theocracy, or God-kingship, to express the differ- 
ence between the constitution of Israel and all other 
nations. But in reality, as we now see, the word 
theocracy expresses precisely that feature in the religion 
of Israel which it had in common with the faiths of the 
surrounding nations. They too had each a supreme 
god, whose favour or displeasure was viewed as the 
cause of all success or misfortune, and whose revela- 
tions were looked to as commands directing all national 
undertakings. This god was conceived as a divine king, 
and was often invoked by this name. Moloch, or 
Milcom, for example — the name of the god of the 
Ammonites — is simply the word king, and the Tyrian 
sun-god in like manner was called Melkarth, " king of 
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tLe city." The human king reigned by the favour and 
gift of hia divine Lord, and, as we see from the st-one of 
Gebal, the exercise of kingly justice was under the special 
protection of the godhead. Perhaps the most character- 
istic expression of the theocratic idea is the regular 
payment to the sanctuary of tithe, or tribute, such aa 
human kin^ claimed from the produce of the soil (1 
Sam. viii. 15, 17); for this was an act of homage 
acknowledging the god as the sovereign of the land. 
But the tithe is not confined to Israel. It is found 
among other nations, aud in Tyre was paid to the divine 
king Melkarth* 

The i-eligious constitution of Israel, then, as laid 
down by Moses and consolidated in the institution of 
the kingship, was not the entirely unique thing that it 
is frequently supposed to be. Indeed, if Moses had 
brought in a whole system of new aud utterly revolu- 
tionary ideas he could not have carried the people with 
him to any practical effect. There was a great diffei'ence 
between the religion of Israel and other religions ; but 
that difference cannot he reduced to an abstract formula ; 
it lay in the personal difference, if I may so speak, 
between Jehovah and the gods of the nations, and all 
that lay in it only came out bit by bit in the course of 
, a history which was ruled by Jehovah's providence, and 
\ sE^ed by Jehovah's love. 

From these considomtions, we are able to understand 
vrhat is often a great puzzle to Bible readers, the way, 
utmely, in which the Old Testament, especially in its 



earlier part-s, speaks of tlie gods of the nations, 
Jehovah ia not generally spoken of in the older parts of 
the Hehrew literature as the absolutely one God, but 
only as tlie one God of Israel ; and it is taken to be 
quite natural and a matter of course that other nations 
have other gods. The prophets, indeed, teach with 
increasing clearness that these other gods are, in point 
of fact, no gods at all, mere idols, dead things that 
^^nnot help their worshipped. But this point of view 
was not clearly before the mind of all Israelites at all 
times. Another and no doubt an older habit of thought 
does not say that there is no god except Jehovah, but 
only that there is none among the gods like him (Exod, 
XV. 11). According to the words of Jephthah (Judges 
xi. 24), the natural order of things is that Israel should 
inherit the land which Jehovah has enabled them to 
conquer, while the invader who attempts to encroach on 
this inheritance ought to be content with the lands 
which Chemosh his god has given him. And David 
takes it for granted that a man who is excluded from 
the commonwealth of Israel, " the inheritance of 
Jehovah," must go and serve other gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 
19). In truth, the great deliverance which manifested 
Jehovah to the Hebrews as their king and Saviour 
did not necessaiily and at once compel them to deny 
the existence of other suptrhuman beings capable ol 
influencing the affairs of mankind. A man might 
believe firmly in Jehovah, Israel's God, and feel secure 
in His strenglh and love, without being drawn into the 
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I train of reflection necessary to carry the conviction that 
I those who were not the people of Jehovah had no 
divine helper at all. It was not every one who could 
rise with the prophet Amos to the thought that it was 
Jehovah's supreme providence wliich had determined 
the migrations of all nations just as much as of Ismel 
(Amos ix. "7). It is not therefore surprising that the 
mass of the people long after the time of David held the 
faith of Jehovah in a way that left it open to them to 
concede a certain reality to the goda of other nations. 
The ordinary unenlightened Israelite thought that 
Jehovah was stronger than Chemosh, while the Moahite, 
as we see from the stone of Meeha, thought that Che- 
mosh was stronger than Jehovah ; but, apart from this 
ditference, the two had a great many religious idoas in 
common, and, but for the continued word of revelation 
in the mouths of the prophets, Israel's religion might 
very well have permanently remained on this level, and 
80 have perished with the fall of the Hebrew state. 

We see, then, that it was not tlie idea of the theocracy 
that gave to the religion of Israel its unique character. 
It is well to observe that the same thing may be said 
of the sacred ordinances which are so often thought of 
H8 having been from the first what they undoubtedly 
became after the time of Ezra, a permanent wall of 
Beparation between Israel and the Gentiles. To discuss 
this subject in detail it would he necessary to trace the 
I history of the ritual laws of the Pentateuch. This I 
I bare done, to a certain extent, in n previous course of 
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lectures, and I sliall not repeat what I then said. But 
in general it must be observed that to the ordinary- 
Israelite the most prominent of the sacred observances 
previous to the exile must have seemed rather to con- 
nect his worship with that of the surrounding nations 
than to separate the two. Israel, like the other nations, 
worshipped Jehovah at certain fixed sanctuaries, where 
He was held to meet with His people face to face. The 
method of worship was by altar gifts, expressive of 
homage for the good things of His bestowal, and the 
chief occasions of such worship were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites.^ The details of 
the ceremonial observed were closely parallel to sthose 
still to be read on Phoenician monuments. Even the 
technical terms connected with sacrifice were in great 
part identical. The vow {nid&r\ the whole burnt offer- 
ing (kalU)y the thank-offering (sJiJlem), the meat-ofiPering 
(minhcUh), and a variety of other details appear on the 
tablet of Marseilles and similar Phoenician documents 
under their familiar Old Testament names, showing that 
the Hebrew ritual was not a thing by itself, but had a 
common foundation with that observed by their neigh- 
bours.^ And no hesitation was felt in actually copy- 
ing foreign models. When Ahaz took the pattern of 
a new altar from Damascus, he simply followed the 
precedent set by Solomon in the building of the temple. 
The court with its brazen altar and lofty columns 
(Jachin and Boaz), the portico (2 Kings xxiii. 11 — not 
suburbs, as the Authorised Version has it), the orna- 
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ments, cliased or embossed in gold, the symbolic palm- 
, and so forth, are all described or figured on 
ffhcenician inscriptions and coins.^ 

Agaiu tlie approach of the ■worshipper to his God in 
icrifice and offering demands, as its necessary eomple- 
toent^'a' means by ■which the response of the deity can 
} conveyed to His people. Among the Hebrews the 
mawec of Jehovah to the people's supplications was 
hpven by the priestly lot and the prophetic word. But 
J again the vast dift'erence between the revelatioil 
Pof Jehovah and the oracles of the nations lies in what 
Jehovah had to say, rather than in the external r 
of saying it. The holy lot is of constant t 
ancient religions ; * there were prophets of Baal as well 
as prophets of Jehovah ; and the official prophets, con- 
nected with the sanctuary, were, according to the testi- 
? of Jeremiah and Micah, often not distinguishable 
pom sorcerers — a fact quite inexplicable if there had 
broad acknowledged difference in externals 
Ktween their functions and those of the prophets of the 
Kithen, In point of fact, we find Saul and his servant 
ing to Samuel with a trifling present, just as in other 
irly nations. 

In every way, then, the attempt to reduce the 
Ifference between the early religion of the Hebrews 
i tltat of other nations to broad tangible peculiarities 
lat can be grasi^d witli the hand breaks down. It 
1 Jehovali Himself who was different from Chemoah, 
jUokcli, or Melkarth ; and to those who did not hatm 




I, to w«) tli8 expressive prophetic phrase, there 
wiw m> iiisumioHiitahle bamer between His wor- 
f\\\\i «uj lieiitlieiiism. Eveu the current ideas of the 
U"bix'Ws iiVioiit unseen things were mainly the common 
Hlimk lit the Semitic peoples, and nothing is more eer- 
laiii tlmn that neither Moses nor Samuel gave Israel 
P. »ny now system of metaphysical theology. In matters 
I of thought as well as of practice, the new revelation of 
.Tchtivali's power and love, given through Moses, or 
rallier given in actual saving deeds of Jehovah which 
Moaea taught the people to understand, involved no 
sudden and absolute break with the past, or with the 
traditions of the past common to Israel with kindred 
nations. Its epoch-making importance lay in quite 
\ another direction — in the introduction into Israel's 
hiBtorical life of a new personal factor— of Jehovah 
Ilimaelfas the God of Israel's salvation. Jehovah, as 
the prophet Hosea put3 it, taught Israel to walk, holding 
hini by the arms aa a parent holds a little child; hut 
the divine guidance fitly characterised in these words 
IB something very different from such a course of lec- 
tures on dogmatics as is often thought of as the suh- 
Htance of Old Testament revelation. Again to borrow 
the language of Hosea, Jehovah drew Israel to Him by 
I'Uman ties, by cords of love; the influence of His 
j i^'velation in forming the religious character of the 
ifttion Was a personal influence, the influence of His 
Kfaoioua and holy character. It was from this personal 
"xperience of Jehovah's character, read in the actual 
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jOtj of His liealings with His people, that the great 
teachers of Israel learned, but learned by slow degi'ees, 
to lay down general propositions about divine things. 
To suppose that the Old Testament history began with 
a full scheme of doctrine, which the history only served 
to illustrate and enforce, is to invert the most general 
law of God's deahngs with man, whether in the way of 
nature or of grace. 

Unless we keep this principle clearly before onr 
r minds, the whole history of the divine teaching contained 
in the Old Testament will be involved in hopeless con- 
fusion ; and therefore it will not be amiss to devote a 
few sentences to show in detail how impossible it is to 
place the original peculiarity of Israel's religion in any- 
thing of the nature of abstract theological doctrine. For 
this purpose I may select two principal points, which 
are always held to be cardinal features in a spiritual 
theology, the doctrine of tlie unity and absolute spiritual 
being of God, and the doctrine of the future state and ,■ 
retribution in the world to come. No question has been 
more discussed by writers on the Old Testament than 
the monotheism of the Hebrews. Was the doctrine of 
monotheism an inheritance from the patriarchs ? or was 
it introduced by Moses 1 or did it come to the front for 
tlie first time in the days of Elijali ? or was it, in fact, 
not precisely formulated till the time of Jeremiah ? 

That these questions can be asked and seriously 
argued byscliolarly inquirers ia.at anyrate.sufficient proof 
that the okler parts of the Ribh- do not give to the abstract 
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doctrine of monotheism the importance tliat it j: 
to our minds. To the early Hebrews the question which 
we view as so fundamental, and which was, in fact, felt 
to he fundamental by the later prophets, seems hardly 
to have presented itself at all. For the practical pur- 
poses of religion, the theeia that there is no god who can 
I compare with Jehovah appeared as sufficient as the more 
"Nadvanced doctrine that there is no god except Him. 
As long as the Israelites, with Jehovah at their head, 
were absorbed in the confiict for freedom against other 
nations and their gods, there was no practical interest 
in the question whether the foreign deities had or had 
not metaphysical existence. The practical point was 
that Jehovah proved Himself stronger than they by 
giving Israel victory over their worshippers. And, in 
,,., feet, it required a^groces3_of a.bstract .thoughti.nofc at all 
familiar to early times, to deny all reality to deities 
which in many cases were identified with actual con- 
crete things, with the sun, for example, or the planets. 
Even in the latest stages of Biblical thought the point of 
view which strictly identifies the heathen gods with the 
idols that represented them, and therefore denies to them 
aJl living reality, varies with another point of view which 
regards them as evil demons (1 Cor. viiL 4 seg. ; x. 20 sej.). 
Kor is it at aU clear that in the earliest times the 
difference between Jehovah and other gods was placed 
in His spiritual nature. The Old Testament word 
which we translate by spirit (jTi."A) is the common word 
for wind, inclnding the "living breath" (j-?("A of life. 
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Gen. vi. 17), and bo used of the motions of life and the 
affections of the soul. Now, observation of human life 
taught the Hebrews to distinguish between man's flesh, 
or visible and tangible frame, and the subtile breath or 
spirit which animates this frame. It was in the fleshy 
tody that they saw the difference between man and 
God. " Hast Thou eyes of flesh," says Job, " or seesb 
Thou as man aeeth " (Job x. 4). " The Egyptiaua are 
men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit " 
(Isa, xxxl 3). Tiiesa passages are the clearest expres- 
sions of the spirituality of the godliead which the Old 
Testament contains, aud you observe that they are not 
directed to distinguish between the trae God and false 
gods, but to characterise the godhead in its dift'erence 
from human nature. It is, in fact, the divine working, 
ratiier than the divine nature, that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures regard as spiritual — that is, as possessing a. subtile 
and invisible character, comparable with the mystei'ou^ 
movements of the wind. The common doctrine of the 
Old Testament is not that God is spirit, but that the 
spirit of Jehovah, going forth from Him, works in the! 
world and among men. And this is no metaphysical 
doctrine ; it simply expresses that difierence between 
divine and human agency which must be recognised 
wherever tliere is any belief in God, or at least any 
lief rising above the grossest feticliisra. That the 
■ly Israelites possessed no metaphysical doctrine of 
le spirituality of Jehovali, conceived as an existence out 
all relation to space and time, is plain from the fact 



■that the Old Testament never quite stripped off the idea 
that Jehovah's contact with earth has a special relation 
to special places — that the operations of His sovereignty 
go forth from Sinai, or from Zion, or from some other 
earthly sanctuary, where He is nearer to man tban on 
unconsecrated ground. It is true that this conception 
generally takea a poetical form, and did not to the 
prophets appear irreconcilable with the thought that it 
is impossible to escape from Jehovah's presence (Amos 
ix.1 seq.; Ps. cxxxix, 7), that heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him (1 Kings viii. 27) ; that 
He sita on the circle of the earth, and its inhabitants 
are as grasshoppers {Isa. xl. 22). But the figures of 
early poetry express the actual thoughts of the people 
who use thenj ; and there can be no question that, by 
the ordinary Israelite, the local relation of Jehovah to 
the land and sanctuaries of Israel, the idea of His march 
from Sinai in the thunderstorm that announces Hia 
approach, were taken with a degree of literality that 
would have been impossible if Moses had already 
1 given to the people a metaphysical conception of the 
divine being. As for the common notion that the name 
Jehovah expresses the idea of absolute and unconditioned 
existence, that is a mere fiction of the Alexandrian 
philosophy, absurdly inconsistent with the whole lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, and refuted even by the 
one phrase Jehovah of liosts- — the Jehovah of the armies 
of Israel."* Even the principle of the second command- 
ment, that Jehovah is not to be worshipped by images. 
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1 is often appeiJed to as contaiuing the most char- 
31'iatic peculiarity of Mosaisni, cannot, in the light of 
bistoiy, be viewed s^ having had ao fundamental a place 
1 the religion of early Israel The state worship of 
Ae golden calves led to no quarrel between Eliaha and 
the dynasty of Jehu; and this one fact is sufficient to 
Fsbow that, even in a time of notable revival, the living ' 
|. power of the religion was not felt to lie in the principle , 
[ that Jehovah cannot be represented by images. 

It was as a living personal force, not as a meta- 
Lphysical entaty, that Jehovah was adored by Israel, 
I a living faith was possible in spite of much 
8 and vacillation upon the very points in the 
ption of the Godhead which, to our habit of 
mind, seem moat central. In truth, metaphysical specu- 
lation on the Godhead as eternal, infinite, and the like, 
i not peculiar to the religion of revelation, hut was - 
carried by the philosophers of the Gentiles much further 
than is ever attempted in the Old Testament. 

The other point to which I have referred, the views 
of the Hebrews as to the state after death and future 
retribution, may be disposed of more briefly. Apart 
1 the doctrine of the resurrection, of which notliing 
\ heard till the later books of tlie Old Testament, the 
eligion of the Hebrews has to do with this life, not 
rith a life to come, as, indeed, was inevitable, seeing that 
Q religious subject, the object of Jehovah's love, is, in 
Ijie first instance, the nation as a whole, individual 
taraelitea coming into relation with their God as mem- 
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bers of the nation sharing in His dealings with Israel 
jad nation. After death man enters the shadowy realm 
of She6I, where the weak and pithless shades dwiill 
together, where their love, their hatred, their envy are 
perished, where small and great are alike, and the ser- 
vant is free from his master (Eccles. ix. 4 scy. ; Job. iii. 
] 3 36}.), where there is no more remembrance of God, and 
none can praise His name or hope for His truth (Ps. 
vi 5; Isa. xxxviii 18). There is notliing in these 
conceptions which partakes of the character of revela- 
tion ; they are just the same ideas as are found among 
the surrounding nations. The very name of shades 
(Eephaim) is common to the Old Testament with the 
Phcenicians; and, when the Sidonian king Eshmunazar 
engraved on his sarcophagas the prayer that those who 
disturbed liia tomb might " find no bed among the 
shades," he used the same imagery and even the same 
words as are employed in the books of Isaiah and 

^ Ezekiel in describing the descent into Sbeol of the kings 
of Babylon and Egypt (Isa. xiv. 9, 18 ssg. ; Ezek. xxxii. 

I 25).^' In accordance with this view of the state of the 
dead, the Hebrew doctrine of retribution is essentially 
a doctrine of retribntion on earth. Death is itself a 
final judgment ; for it removes man from the sphere 
where Jehovah's grace and judgment are known. Here, 
then, even more clearly than in the other case, it is 
plain that the religion of the Hebrews dges not rest on 
a philosophy of the unseen universe. The sphere o£. 
religion is the present life, and the truths of religion 
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■aic the tmtlis of an everyday experience in wliicli to 

Hebrew faith Jeliovah is as living and personal an actor 

i men are. His i^ency in Israel ia too real to invite 

■'to abstract speculation ; all interest turns, not on what 

■Jehovah is in Himself, or what He does beyond tlie 

■ sphere of the present national life, but on His present 

lidDings in the midst of Hia people, and the personal 

p^aracter and dispositions which these doinys reveal 

Now, to all early nations religion is an intensely 

real thing. The primitive niind does, not occupy itself 

with things of_n6 practical importance, and it is only in 

the later stages of society that we meet with traditional 

beliefs nominally accepted by every one, but practically 

refjarded by none, or with theological speculations 

which have an interest to the curious but are not felt 

to have a direct bearing on the concerns of life. In the 

earliest stages of the reb'gion of any nation we may 

\ take it for granted that nothing is believed or practised 

\ which is not felt to be of vital importance for the 

Ration's wellbeing. There is no remissness, therefore, in 

Bceligious duty, no slackness in the perfonnance of sacred 

pitee. This principle holds good for ancient Israel as 

1 as for other ancient nations. The prophets them- 

ttlves, amidst all their complaints against the people's 

backsliding, bear witness that their countrymen were 

assiduous in their religious service, and neglected nothing 

which tliey deemed necessary to make sure of Jehovah's 

elp in every need. The Israelites, in fact, had not 

uihed the stage at which men begin to be indifl'erent 
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about religion, and if Jehovah had been such a god as 
Baal or Chemosh, coutent with such service as they 
exacted from their worshippers, tliere would have been 
no ground to complain of their fidelity to Hia name or 
their zeal for His cause. 

But here we come bMk to the real difference 
between the religion of Jehovah and the religion of 
the nations, which, as we have just seen, cannot be 
sought in the external forms of the Old Testament 
worahip, or in a system of abstract monotheistic theo- 
-^ logy. That difference lies in the peraonal character of 
Jehovah, and in the relations corresponding to His 
character wliich He seeks to maintain with His people. 
Properly speaking, the heathen deities have no personal 
character, and no personal rehitions to their wor- 
shippers. They were, indeed, conceived as a kind of 
persons, as capable of anger and of pleasure, as hunger- 
ing and fed by sacrifices, as showing affection to their 
■', worshippers, who were often looked on as their sons and 
'daughters, and so forth. But character in the sense of 
a fixed and independent habit of will was not theirs. 
The attributes ascribed to them were a mere reflex of 
the attributes of their worshippers, and what character 
they had was nothing else than a personification of the 
character of the nation that acknowledged their lord- 
ship. Heathen religions were by no means without 
moral value in giving fixed expression to national cha- 
racter, and adding a Bacred sanction to the highest 
national conception of right and wrong. But they 
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had_no effect in developing character. The god always 
remained on the same ethical level with his people, 
Hk virtues were their virtues, and their imperfections 
were his also. The god and the people therefore never 
parted company. It was not difficult to worship and 
serve him aright, for he asked no more than popular 
sentiment approved. The heathen nations, says Jere- 
miah, never gave np their gods, which yet are no gods 
(Jer. ii. 11). In point of fact, there was no motive to 
give up a religion which had no higher moral standard 
and no higher aims than those of the worshippers them- 
selves. The god and the people kept together hecause 
they formed a natural unity, because the deity had no 
independent will, and at most was conceived as being 
sometimes temporarily estranged from his people for 
reasons not clearly distinguishable from the caprice of 
an Eastern despot 

Not Bo Jehovah. He approved Himself a tme God rf 
by showing thronghout the history of Israel that He . \ 
had a will and purpose of Hia own — a purpose rising ■ 
above the current ideas of His worshippers, and a will 
directed with steady consistency to a moral aim. 
Jehovah was not content to receive such service as it 
was easy and natural for the people to perform, and to 
give them such felicity as they themselves desired. 
All His dealings with Israel were directed to lead the 
people on to higher things than their natural characUir^ 
inclined towards. To know Jehovah and to serve Him 
aright involved a moral eflort — a frequent sacrifice of 
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naturtil inclinatioiL It was an easy tiiiug to acknow- 
ledge the Divine King of Israel in the day of hattle 
when He led His armies on to victory ; aud it is not 
difficult to uiid"i'st;md that in the piosperous days of 
David the Hehrews could rejoice before Jehovah, and 
find nothing burdensome in His service. But very 
different experiences awaited the nation in the ages that 
followed — when Israel was divided against itself, when 
its rulers were drawn into the larger stream of politics 
by the forwaifl movement of the great empire on the 
Tigris, and when the old social system, based on peasant 
proprietorship, began to break np and left a dangerous 
gulf between the rich nobles and the landless or im- 
poverished classes. 

Every change in the old national life, every dis- 
order in society ot in the state, opened a new religious 
problem — a new question, that is, as to the reason why 
Jehovah suffered such evils to befall His people. To 
the unthinking masses these things were only a proof 
that Jehovah was temporarily estranged, and did not 
lead them to doubt that He could be won back to them 
by greater zeal in acts of external worship which might 
with advantage be made more effective and splendid 
by taking hints from their heathen neighbours. But 
though the sacrifices were redoubled and the feasts 
thronged with eager worshippei-a, all this brought no 
help to Israel. The nation sank continually lower, and 
Jehovah still stood afar off ; to the common judgment 
He seemed to have forsaken Ilis laud. 



UnJer such trials a. lioathun religion which was 
capable of no higlier hopes than were actually enter- 
tained by the mass of the Hebrews would have declined 
and perished with the ftdl of the nation. But Jehovah 
proved Himself a true God by vindicating His 
eovereigntyjn the veiy events that proved fatal to the 
gods of the Gentiles. Amidst the sceptical politics of 
the nobles and the thoughtless superstition of the 
masses He was never without a remnant tliat read the 
facts of history in another light, and saw in them the 
proof, not that Jehovah was poweiless or indifferent, but 
that He was engaged in a great controversy witli His 
[)eoj)le, a contniversy that had moral issues unseen to 
those who knew not Jehovah and neglected the only 
service in which He was well pleased. When Jehovah 
seemed furthest off He was in truth nearest to Israel, 
and the reverses that seemed to prove Him to have 
forsaken His laud were really the strokes of His hand. 
He desired mercy and not sacrifice, obedience rather ' 
than the fat of laniVis. Wliile tliese things were wantiifg 
His «ry love to Israel conld only show itself in ever- 
repeated chastisement, till the sinners were consumed 
out of His land and His holy will established itself in 
the hearts of a regenerate people. Jehovah's purpose ' 
was supreme over all, and it must prove itself supreme ' 
in Israel though the Hebrew state perished in hopeless 
coullict with it. He who redeemed His nation from 
Kgypt could redeem it from a new captivity ; and, if 
laracl would not learn to know Jehovah in the gowl 
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3ai:d of Canaan, it must once more pass through the 
deaert and enter the door of hope through the valley of 
tribulation. Such is the prophetic picture of tlie con- 
troversy of Jehovah with His people, the great issues 
of which are unfolded with increasing clearness io the 
successive prophetic books, 

I am afraid that this Inng discussion has proved a 
somewhat severe tax on your attention, but the results 
to which it has le^ us are of the iirst importance, and 
will help us through all our subsequent course. Let 
me repeat them very briefly. The primary difference 
between the religion of Israel and that of the surround- 
ing nations does not lie in the idea of a theocracy, or in 
a philosophy of the invisible world, or in the external 
forms of religious service, but in a personal difference 
between Jehovah and other gods. That difference, 
again, is not of a metaphysical but of a directly practical 
nature ; it was not defined once for all in a theological 
dc^ma, but made itself felt in the attitude which 
I Jehovah actually took up towards Israel in those his- 
torical dealings with His nation to which tlie word of 
the prophets supplied a commentary. Everything that 
befell Israel was interpreted by the prophets as a work 
of Jehovah's hand, displaying His character and will — 
not an arbitrary chantcter or a changeable will, but a 
fixed and consistent holy purpose, which has Israel for 
its object and seeks the true felicity of the nation, but 
at the same time is absolutely sovereign over Israel, 
and ^vill not give way to Israel's desires or adapt itself 



to Israel's convenience. No other religion can t 

I anything parallel to this. The goda of the nations are , 
always conceived either as arhitraiy and changeful, or 
as themselves subordinate to blind fate, or as essenti- / 
ally capable of being bent into sympathy with what- 
ever 13 for the time being the chief desire of their' 
worshippers, or, in some more speculative forma of 
faith, introduced when these simpler conceptions broke 
down, as escaping these limitations only by being raised 
to entire unconcern in the petty affairs of man. In 
Israel alone does Jehovah appear as a God near to man, 
and yet maihlafning an absolute sovereignty of will, a 
consistent independence of character. And the advance 
of the CnS~Teata,ment religion is essentially identified 
with an increasing clearness of perception of the thiggs 

. which this character of the Deity involves. The name 
of Jehovah becomes more and more full of meaning as 
faith in His sovereignty and self-consistency is put to 
successive tests in the constantly changing problems 
presented by the events of history. 

Now, when we speak of Jehovah as displaying a 
consistent character in His sovereignty over Israel, we 

' necessai-ily imply that Israel's religion is a moral 
religion, that Jehovah is a God of righteousness, whose 

' dealings with His people follow an ethical standard. 
"The ideas of right and wrong among the Hebrews are 

[ forensic ideas ; that is, the Hebrew always thinks of the 
right and the wrong as if they were to be settled before 

I A judge. Bighteousness is to the Hebrew not so much 



a moral quality as a legal status. The word " righteous " 
(gaiidik) means simply " in the right," and the word 
"wicked" {rdsha^) means "in the wrong." "I have 
sinned this time," says Pharaoh, "Jehovah is in the right 
(A.V. righteous), and I and my people ai-e in the wrong 
(A.V. wicked)," Exod. ix. 27- Jehovah is always in the 
right, for He is not only sovereign but self-consistent. 
He is the fountain of righteousness, for from the days 
of Moses He is the judge as well as the captain of His 
people, giving forth law and sentence from His sanctu- 
ary. In primitive society the functions of judge and 
lawgiver are not sepai'ated, and reverence for law has 
its hasis in personal respect for the judge. So the just 
consistent will of Jehovah is the law of Israel, and it is 
a Ipw which as King of Israel He Himself is continu- 
ally administering.^* 

Now, in every ancient nation, morality and law 
(including in this word traditional binding custom) are 
identical, and in every nation law and custom are a 
part of religion, and have a sacred authority. But in 
no other nation does this conception attain the precision 
and practical force which it has in the Old Testament, 
because the gods themselves, the guardians of law, 
do not possess a sharply-defined consistency of charac- 
ter such as Jehovah possesses. The heathen gods are 
guardians of law, hut they are something else at the 
same time; they are not wholly intent on righteous- 
ness, and righteousness is not the only path to tlieir 
favour', which sometimes depends on accidental partial- 
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ities, or may be conciliated by acts of worsbip that have 
uothiug to do with morality. And here be it observed 
that the fundamental superiority of tli& Hebrew religion 
does not lie in the particular system of social moraHty 
that it enforces, but in the more absolute and self-con- 
sistent righteousness of the Divine Judge. The abstract 
principles of morality — that is, the acknowledged laws 
of social order — are pretty r.iuch the same in all parts 
of the world in corresponding stages of social develop- 
ment Heathen nations at the same general stage of 
society with the Hebrews will be found to acknowledge 
all the duties of man to man laid down in the deca- 
logue ; and on the other hand there are many things in 
the social order of the Hebrews, such as polygamy, 
blood revenge, slavery, the treatment of enemies, which 
do not correspond with the highest ideal morality, but 
belong to an iuiperfect social state, or, as the gospel puts 
it, were tolerated for the hardness of the people's hearts. 
But, with all this, the religion of Jehovah put morality 
on a far sounder basis than any other religion did, 
because in it the righteousness of Jehovah as a God ,' 
eoforcing the known laws of morality was conceived as / 
absolute, and as showing itself absolute, not in a future ' 
state, but upon earth. I do not, of course, mean thai 
this high view of Jehovah's character was practically 
present to all His worsliippers. On the contrary, a 
chief complaint of the prophets is that it was not so, or, 
in other words, that Israel did not know Jehovah. But 
the liigher view is never put forth by the prophets as a 



novelty ; they regard ib as the very foundation of the 
religion of Jehovah from the days of Moses downwards, 
and the people never venture to deny that they are 
f right. In truth they could not deny it, for the history 
of the first creation of Israel, which was the funda- 
mental evidence as to the true character of Jehovah's 

I 'relations to His people, gave no room for 3uch mytho- 
logical conceptions as_operaIenOJe. heathen .religions 
to inaEe~ar]usFconception of the Godhead impossible. 
Heathen religions can never conceive of their gods as 
perfectly righteous, because they Lave a natural as well 

, * as a moral side, a physical connection with their wor- 
shippers, physical instincts and passions, and so forth. 
The Old Testament brings out this point with great 
force of sarcasm when Elijah taunts the prophets of 
Baal, and suggests that their god may he asleep, or ou a 
journey, or otherwise busied with some human avoca- 
tion. In fact, all this was perfectly consistent with the 
nature of BaaL But the Hebrews knew Jehovah solely 
as the King and Judge of Israel He was this, and thia 
alone ; and therefore there was no ground to ascribe to 
Him less than absolute sovereignty and absolute right- 
eousness. If the masses lost sight of those great 
qualities, and assimilated Hia nature to that of the 
Cauaanite deities, the prophets were justified in remiud- 
ing them that Jehovah was Israel's God before they 
knew the Baalim, and that He had then showed Him- 
self a God far different from these. 

But religion cannot live on the mere memory of the 
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past, and the faith of Jehovah had to assert itself as the 
true faith of Israel hy reaUsing a present God who still 
worked in the midst of the nation as He had worked of 
old. No nation can long cleave to a God whose pre- 
sence and power are not actually with them in their 
daily life. If Jehovah was Israel's God,He must manifest 
Himself as still the^ing and the Judge of His people, 
and these names must acquire more and more full 
significance through the actual experience of deeds of 
sovereignty and righteousness. Without such deeds no 
memory of the days of Moses could long have saved 
the God of the Hehrews from sinking to the level of the 
gods of the nations, and we have now to see that such 
deeds were not wanting, and not without fruit for the 
pn^ress of the Old Testament faith. 

Before the time of Amos, the father of vpritten 
prophecy, the record of Israel's religious life is too 
fragmentary to allow us to follow it in detail. Of the 
history of religion between Solomon and Ahab we know 
next to nothing. In the greater Israel of tlie North, 
which in these ages was the chief seat of national life, 
a constant succession of revolutions and civil wars 
obscures all details of internal history. The accession 
of the powerfid dynasty of Omri, which regained in 
successful war a good part of the conquests of David — 
it was Omri, as we know, that reduced Moah to the 
tributary condition spoken of in 2 Kings iiL 4" — restored 
the northern kingdom to fresh vigour ; and it is character- 
istic of the close union between national life and tha 
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religifin of Jehovah which waa involved in the very 
principles of the Hebrew commonwealth that the 
political revival was the prelude to a great religious 
movement. We know from the stone of Mesha that the 
war of Israel with Moab appeared to the combatants as 
a war of Jehovah with Chemosh, The viotoiy, there- 
fore, could not fail to give a fjesh impulse to the 
national faith of the Hebrews. Now Omri, who imitated 
the conquests of David, followed also the Davidic 
policy of close union with Tyre, so obviously advan- 
tageous to the material interests of a nation which was 
not itself commercial, and could find no market for its 
agricultural produce except in the Phcenician ports. 
The marriage of Ahab with a Tyrian princess was also 
a direct imitation of the policy of Solomon's marrittges ; 
and in building and endowing a temple of Baal for his 
wife Ahab did no more than Solomon had done without 
exciting much opposition on the part of his people. 
But now there were men in Israel to whom every act 
of hom^e to Baal appeared an act of disloyalty to 
Jehovah, and Elijah openly raised the question whether 
Jehovah or Baal was God. There was no room for two 
gods in the land. 

As Ahab had no intention of giving up the worship 
of Jehovah when he gratified Jezebel by establishing a 
service of Baal, we may be sure that to him the conflict 
with Elijah did not present itself as a conflict between 
Jehovah and Baal. Hitherto the enemies of Jehovah 
had been the gods of hostile nations, while the Tyrian 
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1 was tbe god of a friendly state. To the king, aa 
[ to many other persecutors since his day, the whole 
opposition of Elijah seems to have taken a political 
' aspect. The imprisonment of Micaiah shows that he 
1 little inclined to brook any religious interference 
with the councils of state, and the prophetic opposition 
to Jezebel and her Baal worship was extremely em- 
barrassing to his political plans, in which the alliance 
with Tyre was obviously a very important factor. On 
f his part, therefore, the severe measures taken against the 
[ prophets and their party simply expr^sed a determina- 
I tion to be absolute master in his own land. The pre- 
vious history of the northern tribes proves that a strong 
central authority was not at all popular with the nation. 
Ancestral customs and privileges were obstinately main- 
tained against the royal will, as we see in the case of 
Naboth; and the same case shows that the Tyiian in- 
I fluence encouraged the king to deal with this obstinacy 
I in a very high-hunded way. Elijah did not at first find 
I any sustained popular support, but no doubt as the 
, Btruggle went ou, and especially after the judiciid 
murder of Naboth sent a thrill of horror through the 
land, it began to be felt that he was pleading the cause 
of the ancient freedoms of Israel against a personal 
I despotism ; and so we can understand the ultimate 
I Success of the party of opposition in the revolution of 
I Jehu, in spite of the fact tliat oidy a small fraction of 
\ the nation saw the religious issues at stake so clearly 
i Elijah did. From the point of view of national 



politics the fall of the house of Ahab was a step in the 
downfall of Israel The dynasty of Jehu was not nearly 
ao strong aa the house of Omri ; it had little fortune 
in the Syrian wars till Damascus was weakened by the 
progress of Assyria, and Hosea, writing in the last days 
of the dynasty, certainly did not judge amiss when he 
numbered the bloodshed of Jezreel among the fatal sins 
of the people, a factor in the progress of that anarchy 
which made a sound national life impossible (Hosea i. 4 ; 
vii 1), In this respect the work of Elijah foreshadows 
that of the prophets of Judah, who in like manner had 
no small part in breaking up the political life of the 
kingdom. The prophets were never patriots of the 
common stamp, to whom national interests stand higher 
than the absolute claims of religion and morality. 

Had Elijah been merely a patriot, to whom the state 
stood above every other consideration, he would have 
condoned the faults of a king who did ao much for the 
gi'eatneas of his nation ; but the things for which Elijah 
contended were of far more worth than the national 
existence of Israel, and it ia a higher wisdom than that 
of patriotism which insists that divine truth and civil 
righteousness are more than all the counsels of state- 
craft. Judged from a mere political point of view 
Elijah's work had no other result than to open a way 
for the bloody and unscrupulous ambition of Jehu, and 
lay hare the frontiers of the land to the lavages of the 
ferocious Hazael ; but with him the religion of Jehovah 
liad already reached a point where it could no longer be 
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judged by a merely national standard, and the tratha of 
wliich he was the champion weio not the less true be- 
cause the issue made it plain that the cause of Jehovah 
could not triumph without destroying the old Hebrew 
state. Nay, without the destruction of the state the '> 
religion of Israel could never have given birth to a 
religion for all mankind, and it was precisely the in- 
capacity of Israel to cany out the higher truths of 
religion in national forma which brouglit iuto clearer 
and clearer prominence those things in the faith of 
Jehovah which are independent of every national con- 
dition, and make Jehovali the God not of Israel alone 
but of all the earth. This, however, is to anticipate 
what will come out more clearly as we proceed. Let 
us for the present confine our attention to what Elijah 
himself directly saw and taught,^* 

The ruling principle in Elijah's life was his con- 
suming jealousy for Jehovah the God of hosts (1 Kings 
xix, 14) ; or, to put the idea in another and equally 
Biblical form, Jehovah was to him pre-eminently a 
jealous God, who could endure no rival in His land or 
in the affections of His people. There was nothing 
novel in this idea; the novelty lay in the practical 
application which gave to the idea a force and depth 
which it had never shown before. To us it seems 
obvious that Ahab had broken the first comnjandmont 
in giving Baal a place in his land, but to Ahab and the 
mass of his coulemporaries the thing could hardly be 
BO clear. There are controversies enough even among 



modem commentators as to the exact force of the 
" before me " of the first commandment ; and, even if 
we are to suppose that practical religious questions were 
expressly referred to the words of this precept, it would 
not have been difficult to interpret them in a sense that 
meant only that no other god should have the pre- 
eminence over Israel's King. But no doubt these things 
were judged of less by the letter of the decalogue than 
y by habitual feeling and usage. Hitherto all Israel's 
interest in Jehovah had had practical reference to His 
contests with the gods of hostile nations, and it was one 
thing to worship deities who were felt to be Jehovah's 
rivala and foes, and quite another thing to allow some 
recognition to the deity of an allied race. Eut_Elijah 
saw deeper into the true character of the God of Israel. 
"Where He was worshipped no other god could be ac- 
knowledged in any sense. This was a proposition of 
tremendous practical issues. It really involved the 
political isolation of the nation, for as things then stood 
it was impossible to have frieudship and alliance with 
other peoples if their gods were proscribed in Israel's 
land. It ia not sti'ange that Aliab as a politician fought 
with all his might against such a view ; for it contained 
more than the germ of that antagonism between Israel 
and all the rest of mankind which made the Jews 
appear to the Eoman historian as the enemies of the 
human race, and brought upon them an unbroken suc- 
cession of political misfortunes and the ultimate loss of 
nil place among the nations. It is hard to say how far 
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the followers of Elijah or indeed the prophet himself 
perceived the full consequences of the position which 
he took lip. But the whole history of Elijah testifies 
to the profound impression which he made. The air of 
unique grandeur that surrounds the prophet of Gilead 
proves how high he stood above the common level of 
his time. It is Jehovah and Elijah not against Ahab 
alone, but against and above the world. 

The work of Elijah, in truth, was not so much that ^ 
of a great teacher as of a great hero. He did not 
preach any new doctrine about Jehovah, but at a criti- 
cal moment he saw what loyalty to the cause of Jehovah 
demanded, and of tliat cause he became the champion, 
not by mere words, but by his Ufa. Thejec_orded 
■words of Elijah are but few, and in many cases have 
probably been handed down with the freedom that 
ancient historians habitually use in such mattei-s. His 
importance lies in his personality. He stands before 
us as the representative of Jehovah's personal claims 
on Israel The word of Jehovah in his month is not 
a word of doctrine, but of kingly authority, and to him 
pre-eminently applies the saying of Hosea : " I have 
hewed thera by the prophets ; I have slain them by the 
word of My mouth : and My judgments were as the light 
that goetli forth " (Hosea vi. 5).'* 

This view of the career of Elijah, which is that "~ 
naturally derived from the Biblical narrative, is pretty 
much nn exact inversion of the common representation 
of the function of the prophets. The traditional view 



which we have from the Eahhins makes the prophets 
3 interpreters of the Law, and places the originality 
of their work entirely in their predictions. In that 
case Elijah would he the least original of prophets, 
for he gave no Messianic prediction. But in reality 
Jehovah did not first-give a complete theoretical know- 
ledge of Himself and then raise up prophets to enforce 
the application of the theoretical scheme in particular 
circumstances. That would not have required a pro- 
phet ; it would have been no more than is still done 
r^' by uninspired prcachera. The place of the prophet is 
in a reliyious crisis where the ordinary interpretation 
of acknowledged principles breaks down, where it is 
necessary to go hack, not to received doctrine, but to 
Jehovah Himself. The word of Jehovah through the 
prophet is properly a declaration of what Jehovah as 
the personal King of Israel commands in this particular 
crisis, and it ia spoken with authority, not as an in- 
ference from previous revelation, but as the direct 
expression of the character and will of a personal God, 
who has made Himself personally audible in the pro- 
phet's soul. General propositions about divine things 
are not the basis but the outcome of such personal . 
knowledge of Jehovah, just as in ordinary human life 
a general view of a man's character must be formed by 
observation of his attitude and action in a variety of 
special circumstances. Elijah's whole career, and not"\ 
l|his words merely, contained a revelation of Jehovah to / 
Israel — that is, made them feel that through tliis man '' 
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Jehovah asserted Himself as a living God in their 
midst. 

We had occasion to observe in the courae of last 
Lecture that all genuine religious belief contains a 
positive element — an element learned from the ex- 
■ perience of former generations. And so it will be found 
r that all great religious reformations "have their roots in 
the past, that true reformers do not claim to be heard 
on the ground of the new things they proclaim, but 
rather because they alone give due weight to old truths 
which the mass of their contemporaries cannot formally 
deny, but practically ignore. And they do so with jus- 
tice, for all genuine religions truth is personal truth, and 
personal truth has always a range far transcending the 
circumstances in which it was originally promulgated 
and the application to which it was originally conlined- 
So it was with Elijah. The God whom h,e declared to 
Israel was the God of Moses — the same God, declaring 
His character and will in application to new circum- 
stances. Elijah himself is a figure of antique simplicity. 
He was a man of Gilead, a native of that pait of the 
land of Israel which had still most affinity with the old 
nomadic life of the age of Moses, and was furthest re- 
moved from the Tyrian infiuences to which Ahab had 
yielded. It is highly characteristic for liis whole stand- 
point that in the greatest danger of his life, when the 
victory of Jehovah on Klount Carmel seemed to be all 
in vain, he retired to the desert of Sinai, to the ancient 
mountain of God, It was the God of t)ie Exodus to 



wliom he appealed, the aucieut King of Israel in the 
joumeying8 through the wilderness. In this respect 
Elijah shows his kinship to the Nazarites, a very 
curious and interesting class of men, who first appear 
in the time of the Philistine oppression, and who, some 
generations later, are mentioned hy Amos side hy side- 
with the prophets (Amoa ii. 11, 12). The cultivation of 
the vine ia one of the most marked distinctions between 
nomadic and sedentary life. Nomads and half-settled 
tribes have often a certain amount of agricultural know- 
ledge, raising occasional crops of corn, or at all events 
of edible herbs. But the cultivation of the vine de- 
mands fixed sedentary habits, and all Semitic nomads 
view wine-growing and wine-drinking as essentially 
foreign to their traditional mode of life.'* Canaan, on 
the contrary, is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and 
. the Canaanite worship was full of Dionysiac elements. 
Wine was the best gift of the Baalim, and wine-drinking 
was prominent in their lu.^urioua worship. Tlie Nazarite 
vow to abstain from wine, which in the earliest case, 
that of Samson, appears as a life-long vow, was un- 
doubtedly a religious protest against Canaanite civilisa- 
tion in favour of the simple life of ancient times. This 
appears most clearly in the case of the Kechabites, who 
had received from their father Jonadab the double pre- 
cept never to drink wine, and never to give up their 
wandering pastoral life for a residence in cities (.ler. 
XXXV.). We have no evidence that Elijah had a personal 
connection with the Rechabites ; but Jonadab was a 
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prominent partisan of Jehu, and went witli him to see 
his zeal for Jehovah when he put ftu end to Ittiol niid 
his worshippere (2 Kings x. 15 S15.). We eeti, thewfore, 
that one element, and not the least popular, in the inovn- 
nient sgainst Baal was a reaction in favour of tlio piiiiii- 
tive simplicity of Israel in the days before it onnie into con- 
tact with CaQaanite civiliBntion and Caiinniiito i-eltKiun. 
Another seat of the influence of the nioveimuit was 
the prophetic guilds. Elijah himself, au fur ua wo onu 
judge, had little to do with these guilds ; but lua huo- 
cessor Klisha, who had the chief shura iu giving 
political effect to his ideas, found his closest followera 
among the "sons of the prophets," Tho idea nf 
" schools of the pwphets," which we gcneiiilly connrct 
with this Biblical phrase, is a pure invention df com- 
mentators. According to all tho laws of Suiuitio 
speech the sons of the prophets wore not disciples of a 
school, but members of a guild or corporation," Uvinjj 
together in the neighbourhood of ancient Bftnet«urit>«, 
such as Gilgal and Bethel, and in all likelihood closidy 
connected with the priests, as was CPitaiiily tho om« iu 
Judah down to the extinction of tho stnto (Jcr. xxix. 
26, cf. XX. 1, 2 ; Ijim. ii. 20. etc.). Tho prophets of 
Jehovah and the priests of Jehovah were preHiuuiibly 
associated much as were tho prophet.^ and prifxlH of 
BaaL It would he a great miatako to auppoaii Ihat 
wherever we hear of prophets or sons of prophets — that 
18, membera of prophetic guilds — we are to tliink of men 
raised as high above their contemporaries as Klijuh, 



Amos, or Isaiah. Tiie later propheta, in our sense of the 
word, were in constant feud with the common prophets 
of their day, whose profession was a trade, and whose 
oracles they condemn as mere heathenish divination im- 
plying no true knowledge of Jehovah. The very name 
and idea of the prophet (jidbi) are common to Israel 
with its heathen neighbours, as appears, not only from 
the existence of prophets of Baal in connection with 
Jezebel's sanctuary, but from the fact that the Assyrians 
had a god Nebo, whose name is essentially identical 
with the Hebrew nabi, and who figures as the spokes- 
man of the gods, the counterpart of the Greek Hermes,^* 
The first appearance of companies of prophets is in the 
history of Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. x. 3, 10 seq.), whtre 
they are found engaged in the worship of Jehovah 
under circumstances of physical excitement closely 
parallel to what is still seen among the dervishes of 
the East, and occasionally among ourselves in times 
of strong religious feeling.'* Excitement of this sort 
is often associated with genuine religious movements, 
especially among primitive peoples. Like all physical 
accompaniments of religious conviction, it is liable to 
strange excesses, and may often go along with false 
beliefs and self- deluding practices ; but religious 
earnestness is always nearer the truth than indiffer- 
ence, and the great movement of which Elijah was the 
head found large support among the prophets of 
Jehovah. Yeb we must not forget that physical 
enthusiasm is a dangerous ally to spiritual faith. The 
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revolutiou of Jehu, which Elisha set on foot with the 
aid of the prophotic guilds, used means that were far 
removed fi-oni the loftiness of Elijah's teaeiiing, and under 
the protection cif Jehu's dynasty the prophetic guilds 
soon sank to depths of hypocrisy and formalism with 
which Amos disclaimed all fellowship (Amos vii. 14J. 

One feature in the teacluog of Elijah still remains, 
which was perhaps the most iraniediately important of 
aU. The divine denunciation of the fall of Ahab's 
house had its basis, not in the worahip of Baal, but in 
the judicial murder of Naboth (1 Kings sxi.); and 
Wellhausen has given deserved prominence to the 
observation of Ewald, that this act of injustice stirred 
the heart of the nation much more deeply than the 
religious policy of the house of Omri (2 Kings vi. 32 ; 
ix. 25 seq^. Naboth's offence was his obstinate adhesion 
to ancient custom and law, and the crime of Ahab was 
no common act of violence, but an insult to the moral 
sense of all Israel In condemning it Elijah pleaded the 
cause of Jehovah as the cause of civil order and right- 
eousness ; the God as whose messenger be spoke was 
the God by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice. The sovereignty of Jehovah was not an empty 
thought ; it was the refnge of the oppressed, the support 
of the weak against the mighty. Without this it would 
have been nothing to declare war against the Tyrian 
Baal ; if Jehovah claimed Israel as Uis dominion, in 
which no other god could find a place. He did so because 
His rule was the rale of absolute righteousness. 
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It would have been well for the house of Jehu if 
in moimting the throne of Ahab it had learned this 
lesson. But the dynasty which began in treachery and 
bloodshed, which profaned the great work of Elijah by 
making it the instrument of a vulgar ambition, rooted 
Baal out of the land without learning to know the true 
character of Jehovah, The second crisia in the religion 
of Israel was not withoat its wholesome issues. The 
faith of Jehovah was never again assailed from without, 
but within it grew more and more corrupt. Priests and 
prophets were content to enjoy the royal favour without 
remembering that Jehovah's cause was not victorious 
in the mere extirpation of Baal, and the nation returned 
to the service of Jehovah without learning that that 
service was worthless when it produced no other fruits 
than a constant succession of feasts and ofierings. And 
meanwhile the inner state of Israel became daily more 
desperata The unhappy Syrian wars sapped the 
strength of the country, and gradually destroyed the 
old peasant proprietors who were the best hope of the 
nation. The gap between the many poor and the few 
rich became wider and wider. The landless classes were 
ground down hy usury and oppression, for in that state 
of society the landless man had no career in trade, and 
was at the mercy of the land-holding capitalist. It was 
of no avail that the Damascene enemy, lying as he did 
between Israel and Assyria, was at length compelled to 
leave Samaria at peace, and defend his own borders 
against the forward march of the great Eastern power, 
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or that the last kiugs of the house of Jehu availed 
themBslvea of this diversion to restore the external 
greatness of their empire, not only on the Syrian 
frontier, but by successful campaigns against tho 
Moabites. Under Jeroboam II. the outward state of 
Israel appeared as brilliant as in the beat days of old, 
and the wealth and splendour of the court seemed to 
the superficial observer to promise a long career of 
prosperity ; but, with all these outward signs of fortune, 
which the official organs of religion interpreted as sure 
proofs of Jehovah's favour, the state of the nation was 
rotten at the core ; there was no truth or mercy or 
knowledge of God in the land. A closer view of the 
condition of Israel at this epoch must, however, be 
reserved for our study of the prophets who have left the 
record of it in their written books — Arnoa of Tekoah 
and Hosea ben Been. 
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LECTUEE m, 

AMOS AND THE HOUSE OF JEHU. 

The century during which the house of Jehu reigned 
over Israel is handled very briefly in the epitome of the 
history of Ephraim preserved to us in the book of 
Kings. It was in its first part a time of wars and 
troubles, in which the house of Joseph maintained 
itself with difficulty against the power of Damascus. 
The Aramaeans, supported by the Ammonites, devas- 
tated the lands east of the Jordan with circumstances 
of barbarity which were still fresh in the memory of 
the Hebrews when Amos wrote (Amos i. 3, 13 ; 
2 Kings X. 32 seq). The frontier land of Gilead, which 
appears in Genesis -xxxL as the sacred boundary 
between Jacob and the Aramaean, had most to suffer, 
but the whole kingdom was more than once in the 
sorest straits (2 Kings xiii. 3 seq.\ Amos iv. 10). 
The Israelites played a manful part in the unequal 
struggle, and at length, as we read in 2 Kings xiii. 5, 
Jehovah " gave to them a deliverer, and they went forth 
from under the hand of Syria, and the children of 
Israel dwelt in their tents as beforetime." The 
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" deliverer," as we now know, can be no other than 
the host of the Assyrians, who began to make expedi- 
tions in the direction of Damascus under Shalmaneser 
II„ and received tribute from Jehu in one of the first 
years of his reign (b.c. 842). To us it seems plain enough 
that the forward movement of a great empire boded 
inevitable destruction to all the minor states of Syria 
and Palestine, and that the advance of the AsByrians 

■ could not be checked till they came to measure them- 
eelvea with the other great power that was seated on 
the Nile. At first, however, the Hebrews had very 

1 little conception of tlie power and plans of so remote a 
' nation. The earliest historical allusions to the enemy 
' that held Damascus in check are so vague that we are 
' led to suppose that the very name of Assyria was 
; unknown to the mass of the Hebrews ; ^ and the tribute 

■ of Jehu seems to have been offered to the conqueror 
of Hazael without being extorted by armed force. 

I Damascus ban'ed the road from the Tigris to Paleafjue, 

and till Damascus fell the successes of Assyria served 

' to give Israel a needful breathing time. We cannot 

follow in detail the wars between the Aramaeans and 

I the Great King ; but it is plain tliat they ultimately 

broke the power of Damascus. The Israelites, so long 

pat on their defence, were able to assume the aggres- 

I sive, and under Jeroboam II. the old boundaries of the 

I land were restored, and even Moab once more became 

I tributary (2 Kings xiv. 25 ; Amos vi. 14).' The defeat 

I of Moab at this time appears to be the subject of the 
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ancient fragment, Isaiah xv., xvi., now incorporated as 
a quotation in the hook of Isaiah, which represents the 
fall of the proud and once prosperous nation as a proof 
of the helplessness of its gods, who can give no answer 
to their worshippers' To Israel, on the contrary, their 
victory was a new proof of Jehovah's might, and we 
learn from 2 Kings xiv. 25 that King Jerohoam was 
encouraged in his successful wars hy the word of 
Jehovah, spoken through the prophet Jonah of Gath- 
hepher. It has Leen conjectured that part of the 
prophecy of Jonah is preserved in the passLige quoted 
hy Isaiah, who expressly tells ua (xvi. 14) that ifc is 
a woi-d spoken hy Jehovah against Moah long ago 
(A.V. " from that time "). There is, however, nothing 
in the prophecy which implies that its author belonged 
to the invading nation. He seems rather to watch the 
fall of Moab from a neutral position, and the only 
verses which are not taken up with a description of the 
calamity suggest asther that the writer was a Juda:an. 
The Moabites are described as fleeing southward and 
taking refuge in the Edomite capital of Sela, whence 
they are exhorted to send tokens of homage to the 
Davidic king in Jerusalem, Edom's overioid, entreat- 
ing his protection and mediation (xvi. 1, 3, 4), while 
this exercise of mercy towards the fallen is recom- 
mended as a worthy deed, tending to confirm the just 
rule of the house of David. We must not, however, 
linger over this prophecy, which is too fragmentary to 
be interpreted with certainty when we have so little 
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knowledge of its history. The glimpse which it gives 
ua of one sitting in truth in the tent of David, searciiing 
out justice and prompt ui rigliteousness, will prove 
valuable when we come to he more closely concerned 
with the Southern Kingdom ; but under the dynasty of 
Jehu our chief interest still lies in the North, whose 
monarchs overshadowed the Davidic kings as the cedar 
of Lebanon overshadows the thistle that grows at its 
foot (2 Kings xiv. 9). After the victories of Jeroboam 
the house of Epbmim enjoyed external prosperity for 
a whole generation ; wealth accumulated and luxury 
increased. It seems, liowever, that the advantages of 
this gleam of fortune were reaped almost exclusively 
by the aristocracy. The strength of old Israel had lain 
in the free agricultural class, who formed the national 
militia, and in peace and war gathered round the here- 
ditary heads of their clans as tliuir natui-al leaders. 
We must suppose the life of Israel in its best times t-ol 
have been very similar to what is still found in secluded 
and primitive Semitic communities, where habits of 
military organisation are combined with simplicity of 
manners and steady industry. The Israelites were an 
isolated people, and became so in an increasing degree 
aa the doctrine of Jehovah's jealousy made it more diffi- 
cult for them to enter into alliance with other states 
(Deut, xxxiii. 28; Num. xxiiL 9). To maintain their 
position amidst hostile nations, their superiority over 
tlie subjugated CauaanJtea, it was necessary for them to 
observe a eoi-t of standing military discipline. Among 



all Semitic tribes which have successfully asserted tlieir 
independence in similar circumstances we find an 
almost ascetic frugality of life, such as becomes men 
who are half soldiers half farmers. Custom prescribes 
that the rich should live on ordinary days as" simply 
aa their poorer neighbours ; there is no humiliating 
interval between the several classes of society. The 
chiefs are the fathers of their clan, receiving a prompt 
and child-like obedience in time of war, administering 
justice with an antbority that rests on custom rather 
than on force, and therefore obeyed and loved in pro- 
portion as they are themselves true to traditional us^es. 
The power of custom is unbounded, and notwithstand- 
ing the strong sense of personal dignity common to 
all free men, which in the oldest Hebrew laws finds its 
expression in the entire absence of corporal punish- 
ments, individual liberty, as we understand it, is 
strictly confined by the undisputed authority of usage 
in every d^il of life. A small nation so oi^anised 
may do great things in the Semitic world, but is very 
liable to sudden collapse when the old forms of life 
break down under change of circumstances. Eastern 
history is full of examples of the rapidity, to us almost 
incredible, with which nations that have grown strong 
by temperance, discipline, and self-restraint pass from 
their highest glory into extreme corruption and social 
disintegration.* 

Kow, in Israel, under Saul and David, the kingship 
was only the natural development and crown of the old 
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tribal system. But with Solomon the transition to the 
vices of Oriental despotism began to be felt. In 
Northern Israel, though not in Judah, Solomon sub- 
stituted government by ofticials of the Court for the 
ancient aristocratic organisation, and his levies of 
forced labour and other innovations also tended directly 
to break down the old estate of Israel's freemen. The 
rebellion under Jeroboam was beyond question a con- 
servative revolution, but with the rise of the house of 
Omri the policy of Solomon reappears at the Northern 
Court, and we have seen what deep offence Ahah gave 
by his high-handed interference with ancient custom 
and privilege," Under the dynasty of Jehu the old 
order of things may have liad a temporary victory, but 
certainly not a lasting one. A dynasty founded by 
bloodshed and perfidy was not likely to be more faithful 
to ancient law and custom, more jealous of the rights 
of Bubjects, than the house of Omri. But, above all, the 
long unhappy wars with Damascus, with the famines 
and plagues that were their natural accompaniments 
(Amos iv.), exhausted the strength and broke the inde- 
pendence of the poorer freemen. The Court became 
the centre of a luxurious and corrupt aristocracy, which 
seems gradually to have absorbed the land and wealth 
of the nation, while the rest of the people were hope- 
lessly impoverished. The old good understanding 
between classes disappeared!, and the gulf between rich 
and poor became continually wider. The poor could 
tind no law against the rich, who sucked their blood by 
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usury and every form of fraud (Anios ii. 6, 7; iv. 1; 
viii. 4, etc.) ; civil corruption and oppression became 
daily more rampant (Amos iii. 9 seq., and passim). The 
teat help against such disorders ought to have been 
found in the religion of JehoVah, but the official organs 
of that religion shared in the general corruption. Into 
this point we must look with some fulness of detail, as 
it ia of the first consequence for the understanding of 
many parts of Amos and Hoaea. 

We have already seen that the revolution inaugur- 
ated by Elijah and Elisha appealed to the conservatism 
of the nation. It was followed therefore by no attempt 
to remodel the traditional forms of Jehovah worship, 
which continued essentially as they had been since the 
time of the Judges. The golden calves remained undis- 
turbed, though they were plainly out of place in the 
worship of a Deity who had ao markedly separated 
himself from the gods of the nations ; and with t!iem 
there remained also many other religious institutions 
and symbols— such as the Ashera or sacred pole at 
Samaria (A,V. "grove," 2 Kings xiii. 6)^'whieli were 
common to Israel with the Canaanites, and in their 
influence on the popular imagination could only tend tu 
efface true conceptions of the God of Elijah, and drag 
Him down again to the level of a heathen deity. Yet 
the sanctuaries which contained so many elements 
unfavourable to a spiritual faith were still the indispen- 
sable centres of national religion. True religion can 
never be the affair of the individual alone. A right 
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religions relation to God must iuclnde a relation to our 
fellow-men in God, and solitary acts of devotion can 
never satisfy the wants of healthy spiritual lite, which 
cqHs for a visible expression of the fact that we worship 
God together in the common faith wliich binds ns into 
a religious commiinity. The necessity for atta of puhlic - 
and united worship ia instinctively felt wherever reli- 
gion has a social influence, and in Israel it was felt tbe 
more strongly becanse Jehovah was primarily the God 
and King of the nation, who had to do with the indivi- 
dual Israelite only in virtue of his place in the common- 
wealth. It was in the ordering of national affairs, the 
sanctioning of social duties, that Jehovah made Himself 
directly present to His people, and so their recognition 
of His Godhead necessarily took a public form, when 
they rejoiced before Him at His sanctuary. The 
Israelite could not in general have the same personal 
sense of Jehovah's presence in his closet as when he 
" appeared before Him " or " saw His face " at the 
tiysting-place where He met with His people as a king 
meets with his subjects, receiving from them the 
expression of their homage in the usual Oriental form 
of a gift (Exod. xxiii 15, 17), and answering their 
devotion by words of blessing or judgment conveyed 
through the priest (Dent. .t. 8 ; xxxiii 8, 10). It was 
at the altar that Jeh ivah came to His people and 
blessed them (Exod. xx. 24), and acts of worship at a 
distance from the sanctuary assumed the exceptional 
obaracter of vows, and were directed towards the 
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sanctuary (1 Kings viii.), where in due time they should 
be supplemeuted by the payment of thank-o fieri ngs. 
How absohitcly access to the sauctuary was conceived 
as the indispensable basis of all^ religion appears from 
the conception that Jehovah cannot be worshipped in 
foreign lands (1 Sam. xxvi. 19) ; that these lands are 
themselves unclean (Amos vii, 17) ; and that the cap- 
tives in Assyria and Egypt, who cannot offer drink- 
offerings and sacrifices to Jehovah, are like men who 
eat the unclean bread of mourners " because their food 
for their life is not brought into the honse of Jehovah " 
(Hosea ix. 4). So too when Hoaea describes the coming 
days of exile, when the children of Israel shall reujain 
for many days without king or captain, without sacvilice 
or wiafpefta (the sacred stone which marked the ancient 
sanctuaries), without e^hod (plated image), or ieraphiiu 
(household images), he represents this condition as a 
temporary separation of Jehovah's spouse from all the 
privileges of wedlock.^ 

While the sanctuaries and their service held this 
position, every corruption in the worship practised at 
them affected the religion of Israel at its very core. 
The worship at the sanctuaries was guided by the 
priests, whose business it was to place the savour of the 
sacrifice before Jehovah, and lay whole burnt-offerings 
on His altar (Deut. xxxiii, 10). The personal interests 
of the priests lay all in the enconragement of copious 
gifts and offerings ; and, as the people had the choice of 
various sanctuaries — Bethel, Gilgal, Dan, Mizpah, Tabor, 
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Shechem, etc. (Amos v. 5 ; Hosea v. 1 ; vi. 9, where for iy 
amsent read at SJiecJiem) — and pilgrimages to distant 
shrines were a favourite religious exercLse (Amos v. 5 ; 
viii. 14), the priesthoods of the several holy places were 
naturally led to vie with one another in making the 
Bervices attractive to the masses. The sacred feasts 
were occasions of miith and jollity (Hosea ii 11), where 
men ate and drank, sang and danced, with unrestrained 
merriment. The poet of Lament, ii. 7 compares the din 
in the temple at Jerusalem on a great feast day to the 
clamour of an army storming the town. It is easy to 
judge what shape the rivalry of popular sanctuaries 
would take under these circumstances. The great 
amhition of each priesthood was to add every element 
of luxury and physical enjoyment to the Iioly fairs. 
The Canaanite ritual oflered a model only too attractive 
to the Semitic nature, wliich knows no mean between 
almost ascetic frugality and unrestrained self-indulgence, 
and Amos and Hosea describe drunkenness and shock- 
ing licentiousness as undisguised accompaniments of 
the sacred services (Amos iL 7, 8 ; Hosea iv, 14). The 
prosperous days of Jeroboam II. gave a new impulse to 
these excesses ; feasts and sacrifices were more frequent 
tlian ever, for was it not Jehovah, or rather the Baalim — 
that is, the local manifestations of Jehovah under the 
form of the golden calves — who had given Israel the 
good things of peace and plenty (Hosea ii. 5 seq.) ? Tlie 
whole nation seemed given up to mad riotousness under 
the prostituted name of religion : " whoredom and wine 
and must had turned their head " (Hosea iv. 11). 
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In order, however, fully to appreciate the corrupting 
infloeuce of these degraded holy places and their 
ministers, we must remember that in the ancient con- 
stitation of Israel the sanctuary and the prLosthood had 
another function even more important than that con- 
nected with feasts and joyous aaerifices. Since the 
days of Moses it had been the law of Israel that causes 
too hard for the ordinary judges, who decided by 
custom and precedent, must be brought before God for 
decision (Exod. xviii. 19). la the oldest part of the 
Hebrew legislation the word which our version renders 
"judges " properly means " God " (Exod. xxL 6 ; xxii, 
8), and to bring a case before God means to bring it to 
the sanctuary. It was at the door-post of the sanctuary 
that the symbolic action was performed by which a 
Hebrew man might voluntarily accept a lif(;-Iong 
service ; it was God speaking at the sanctuary who was 
appealed to in disputed questions of property. " If 
one man sin against another," says Eli, quoting it would 
seem, an old proverb, "God shall give judgment on 
him," This judgment was the affair of the priests, who 
sometimes administered the " oath of Jehovah," which 
was accepted as an oath of purgation (Exod, xxii, 11) ; 
in other cases the holy lot of the Urim and Thummim 
was appealed to ; but in general no doubt the priests 
acted mainly as the conservators of ancient sacred 
law ; it was their business to teach Jacob Jehovah's 
jadgmenta and Israel His law (Deut. xxxiii, 10), and in 
better days it was their highest praise that they dis- 



cliArged tliia dnty withotit fear or favour, tlmt tbey 
obsened Jehovah's word and kept His covenant without 
respect to father or mother, brethren or children (ibid, 
ver, 9). Those days, however, were past. Under the 
kingsliip the judicial functions of tlie priesu were 
necessarily brouglit into connection with the office of 
the sovereign, who waa Jehovah's representative in 
matters of judgment, as well as in other affairs of state 
(2 Sam. viii. 15 ; xiv. 17 ; 1 Kings iii. 28). The priests 
became, in a sense, of^cers of the Court, and the chief 
pnest of a royal sanctuary, such as Amnziah at Bethel 
(Amosvii 10, 13), was one of the great ollicials of state, 
(Compare 2 Sam. viii. 17 seg., where the king's priests 
already appear in the list of grandees.) Thus the 
priesthood were naturally associated in feelings and 
iDt«rests with the cornipt tyrannical aristocracy, and 
■were as notorious as the lords temporal for neglect of 
law and justice. The strangest scenes of lawlessness 
were seen in the sanctuaries — revels where the fines 
paid to the priestly judges were spent in wine-drinking, 
ministers of the altars stretched for these carousals on 
gnrments taken in pledge in defiance of sacred law 
(Amos ii 8 ; comp, Exod. xxii. 26 seq.). Hosea accuses 
the priests of Shechem of highway robbery and 
morder (Hosea vi. 9, ffeb.) ; the sanctuary of Gilead was 
polluted willi blood, and the prophet explains the 
funeral dissolution of moral order, the reign of luwless- 
nees in all parts of the land, by the fact that the piieats, 
whose business it was to maintain the knowledge of 
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Jehovah and His laws, had forgotten this holy trust 
(Hosea iv.). 

The whole effect of the unfaithfulness of the priestg 
upon national morality and tlie sense of right and wrong 
cannot be appreciated without some explanation of the 
point of view under which the early Hebrews looked 
upon sin. "We have already had occasion to see that in 
early nations the idea of law, or binding cuatoin, is co- 
extensive with morality, and that, among the Hebrews 
in particular, right and wrong ate habitually viewed from 
a forensic point of view. Tiiis, of course, influences the 
notion of sin. ITie fundamental meaning of the Hebrew 
word Adfffi, to sin, is to be at fault, and in Hebrew, as in 
Arabic, the active (causative) form has the sense of miss- 
ing the mark (Judges xx, 16) or other object aimed at. 
The notion of sin, therefore, is that of blunder or derelic- 
tion, and the word is associated with others that indicate 
error, folly, or want of skill and insight (1 Sam, xxvi, 
21). This idea has various applications, hut, in par- 
ticular, a man ia at fault when he fails to fulfil his 
engagements, or to obey a binding comioand ; and in 
Hebrew idiom the failure is a " sin," whether it be wil- 
ful failure,or be due to forgetfulness, or even he altogether 
involuntary. Jonathan's infringement of his father's 
prohibition and curse in 1 Sam. xiv, was not less a 
" sin " in this sense because he did not Isnow what Saul 
had enjoined. In two respecta, then, the Hebrew idea 
of sin, in its earlier stages, is quite distinct fi-om that 
wliich we attach to the word. In the first place, it is 
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not necessarily thoiiglit of as offence against God, but 
includes any act that puts a man in the wrong with those 
who have power to make him rue it (2 Kings xviii 14). 
" What is my sin before thy father," says David, " that 
he seeks my life?" (1 Sam. xx, 1). "Tliat which was 
torn of beasts," says Jacob to Laban, " I brought not to 
thee ; I bore the loss of it "—literally, I took it as my 
sin (Gen. xxxi. 39). If David dies, says Bathsheba, 
without providing against the succession of Adonijah, 
"I and my son Solomon shall be sinners" (1 Kings i. 
21). In the second place, the notion of sin has no 
necessary reference to the conscience of the sinner, it 
does not necessarily involve moral guilt, but only, so to 
speak, forensic liability. In two ways, however, the 
Hebrew notion of sin comes into i-elation with religion. 
In the first place, the lively sense of Jehovah's presence 
in Israel as a King, who issues commands to His people 
and does not fail to enforce them, gives prominence to 
the conception of ains against Jehovah. In by far the 
greatest proportion of passages in the older parts of the 
Bible where such sins are sjioken of, the reference is to 
religious offences, to the worship of false gods or of 
Jehovah Himself in ways not acceptable to Him, to 
disobedience to some particular injunction — as in the 
case of Saul's failure to fulfil his commission against 
Amalek — or neglect to discharge a vow (1 Sam. xiv. 38 ; 
Judges xxi. 22). Offences which we sliould call moral, 
such as polytheism, stand on tlie same level with dis- 
obedience to purely ritnal customs, such as PAting the 
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flesh of aiiimals whose blood has not been offered to 
Jehovah (1 Sain. xiv. 33 ssj.), or with sucli an offence 
against popular feeling aa David's numbering of the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 17). In cases like the last the sin 
is not clearly felt to be such until misfortune follows, 
and this habit of judging actions by subsequent events, 
which plainly might give rise to very distorted views of 
right and wrong if guided only by popular feeling, 
became, under the spiritual guidance of the prophets, 
a chief means to produce juster and deeper views of 
Jehovah's holy will. But, in the second place, offences 
of man against man came to be viewed as religious 
offences, inasmuch as Jehovah is the supreme judge 
before whom such cases come for decision (Judges xi. 27 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 25). The whole sphere of law in Israel is 
Jehovah's province, and He is the vindicator, not only 
of His own direct commands, but of all points of social 
order regulated by traditional law and custom. Thus, 
in virtue of the coincidence of law and custom with 
moral obligation, Jehovah, in His quality of judge, has 
to do with every part of morals, and all kinds of sin in 
Israel come before His tribunal. Jehovah has many 
ways of vindicating the right and punishing sinners, for 
He commands the forces of nature as well as presides 
over the visible ordinances of judgment in Israel. But 
it was to the judgment-seat at the sanctuary that the 
man who felt himself wronged naturally turned for 
redress, and the man who knew be had done wrong 
turned for expiation, which was granted by means of 
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teacriiice (1 Sam. iii. 14; xx\i. 19), or on a money 
Ipaymentto the priests (2 Kings xiL 16), the latter being 
I regarded in the light of a fine, which was naturally held 
I to wipe out the oElence iu a state of society when all 
\ treacbea of law, except wilful bloodshed, were cancelled 
\ by payment of a pecuniary equivalent. When the priests, 
I tiierefore, began to view the sins of the people as a 
I regular and desirable source of income, aa we learn from 
I Hosea iv. 8 that they actually did in the times of that 
I prophet, the whole idea of right and wrong was reduced 
to a money standard, and the moral sense of the com- 
munity was proportionally debased in every relation of 
life. 

The shortcomings of the priesthood might, in some 
measure, have been supplied if the prophets, whose 
influence with the masses was doubtless still great, bad 
retained aught of the spirit of Elijah. But prophecy 
had sunk to a mere trade (Amos vii. 12). Hosea brackets 
prophet and priest in a common condemnation. In 
the fall of the priesthood ttie prophet shall fall with 
liim (Hosea iv. 5). 

Was everything then lost which Elijah had con- 
tended for ? - Was there nothing in tlie nation of Jehovah 
to distinguish it from otiier peoples, except that pre-emi- 
nence in corruption against which Amos calls the heathen 
themselves as witnesses (Amos iii 9 sc^.) ? In reading 
the prophetic denunciations of the kingdom of Jeroboam 
we might almost deem that it was so ; and there can 
be 00 question that the inner decay of the state had 
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gone 60 far that it was impossible to restore new and 
bealth)' life to the existent body politic. But, on the 
one hand, it must be remembered that Amos and Hoaea, 
in virtue of their function as preachers of reformation, 
and uncompromising expoaers of eveiy abuse, necessarily, 
give exclusive prominence to the evils of the state, and, . 
on the other hand, it is to be observed that Amos at 
least speaks almost solely of the corruption of the 
wealthy and ruling classes, whose vices in an Eastern 
kingdom are far from a true index to the moral condi- 
tion of the poorer orders. Amos by no means regards 
the sinners of Jehovah's people (chap. ix. 10) aa co- 
extensive with Israel He likens the impending Judg- 
ment to the sifting of com in a sieve, in which no good 
grain falls to the ground. There was atill a remnant in 
Ephraim that could be compared to sound corn ; and, 
though all the airmera must perish, Jehovah, he tells ua, 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob (ver, 8). 

Thia, it may be at once observed, is a characteristic 
feature of all Old Testament prophecy. The prophets 
have much to say of the sins of Israel, sins so (^gra- 
vated that Jehovah can no longer pass them by ; but 
they never despair of Jehovah's good cause in the midst 
of the nation, or hold that all His goodness and grace 
have been lavished on Israel to no purpose. Amidst 
the universal corruption there remains a seed of better 
hope, some tangible and visible basis for the assurance 
that Jehovah will yet shape from the remnant of the 
repi-obate nation a people worthy of His love. Thia 



conviction ia not expressed in the language of moderu 
sentimental optimism, which will not give up all hope 
even of the .most depraved men. The prophets were not 
primarily concerned with the amendment of individual 
sinners; it was the nation that they desired to see fi.il- 
lowing righteouaneBS and the knowledge of Jehovah, 
and they were too practical not to know that the path 
of national amendment ia to get rid of evil-doers and put 
better men in their place (comp, Jer. xiii, 23, 24), But 
this they feel is not a thing impossihle ; there is a true 
tradition of the knowledge and fear of Jehovah in the 
land, though it has no influence on the actual leaders of 
the state ; and in appealing to this higher conception of 
duty and faith they feel that their words are not spoken 
to the winds, hut that they are advocating a cause which, 
sustained by Jehovah's own hand, must ultimately 
triumph in that very community which at present seems 
80 wholly given up to evil. So, when Elijah complains 
that he is left alone in his jealousy for Jehovah God of 
hosts, the divine voice answers him that, in the sweeping 
judgment to he executed by the swords of Jehu and 
Hazael, he will spare seven thousand men, all the knees 
which have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. (In 1 Kings six. 18, for " Yet I 
have left" read "And I will leave," comp. 2 Kings xiii. 7.) 
The clearest proof that Jehovah's work in time past 
had not been without fruit in Israel lies in the high and 
commanding tone that prophets like Amos assume, 
When they speak of the omnipotent Jehovah, the 
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Creator of heaven and earth, the Lord of all nations, to 
whose supreme purpose of righteoiisneaa all nature and 
all "Iiistory must hend, they confess themselves to he 
speaking truths that the mass of their countrymen ignore, 
hut never claim to be preachers of a new or nnheard-of 
religion. If it sometimes appears that they treat Israel 
as sunk below the level even of heathen nations, it is 
elsewhere plain that they measure the people of Jehovah 
by a standard which could not be applied to those who 
have never known the living God. The keynote of the 
prophecy of Amos lies in the words of chap. iii. 2, " Tou 
only have 1 known of all families of the earth ; there- 
fore I will punish you for all your iniquities," The 
guilt of Israel is its declension, not from the common 
standard of other nations, and not from a new standard 
now heard of for the first time, but from a standard 
already set before them by the unique Jehovah who 
had made this nation His own. For the right under^ 
standing of the prophets, it is plainly of the highest 
importance to realise, with some precision, what this 
standard was. 

Up to quite a recent date it was commonly assumed 
that this question presented no difficulty ; the laws of 
the Pentatfiuch, fully written out by Moses and con- 
tinuously preserved from bis days, were held to have 
been the unvarying rule of faith and obedience before 
as after the Exile. In the present day this easy solu- 
tion of the problem can no longer be accepted by liis- 
torical students. The prophets before the Exile never 



appeal to the finished ayatem of the Pentateuch. The 

older historical hooks do not appeal to it ; and in fact 

the several parts of these hooka can he classed in dia- 

Ltinct groups, each of which has its own standard of 

■ religions observance and duty according to the ago at 

I which it was composed. The latest history in the 

fclnooks of Chronicles presupposes the whole Pentateuch ; 

' the main thread of the books of Kings accepts the 

standard of the hook of Deuteronomy, but knows 

nothing of the Levitical legislation ; and older narratives 

now incorporated in the Kings — as, for example, the 

. histories of Elijah and Eliaha, which every one can see 

I to be ancient and distinct documents — know nothing of 

I the Deuterononiic law of the one altar, and, like Elijah 

I liimself, are indifferent even to the worship of the golden 

[■ calves. These older narratives, with the greater part of 

f the books of Samuel and Judges, accept as fitting and 

E normal a stjimp of worship closely modelled on the 

K teligion of the patriarchs aa it is depicted in Genesis, 

E or baaed on the ancient law of Exod. xx. 24, where 

> Jehovah promisea to meet with His people and bless 

I them at the altars of earth or unhewn stone which 

liBtsnd in all comers of the land, on every spot where 

l-Jeliovah has set a memorial of His name. And in 

Ijilce manner, aa I have shown at length in a former 

^course of Lectures, the sacred laws of Israel which t 

■&e earlier history ackiiowledgea are not the whole | 

jomplicated Pentatcuchul system, but eaacnlially the 

UDtents of tbat fundamental code which is given in 
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Exod. xxi.-xsiii, under the title of the Book of the 
Covenant.' 

The limits of the present Lectures forbid as to enter 
on a detailed inquiry as to how much of the Penta- 
teucha,! law was already known to Amos or Hosea, and 
it would be unreasonable to aak you to take on trust 
results of other men's researches which you have had 
no opportunity to test. We must rather ask whether 
there is not some broad practical method by which we 
can get as near the truth as is necessary for our pur- 
pose, without committing ourselves to details that 
must be settled by the minute inquiries of scholar 
specially equipped for the task. If I have succeeded 
in caiTying you with me in the courae which we have 
akeady traversed, I do not think that we shall find 
this to be impossible. "We have not hitherto had the 
help of any detailed results of Pentateuch criticism, 
and yet by simply concentrating our attention on un- 
deniable historical facts, and giving them their due 
weight, we have been able to form a consistent account 
of the progress of the religion of Jehovah from Moses 
to Elijah. We have not found occasion to speak of 
Moses as the author of a written code, and to inquire 
how much his code contained, because the history itself 
makes it plain that his centiul importance for early 
Israel did not lie in his \vritingB, but in his practical 
office as a Judge who stood for the people before God 
and brought their hard cases before Him at the sanc- 
tuary (Exod. xviiL 19 ; xxxiii. 9 mj.}, It is this fuuc- 
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tion of Moses, and not tlie custody of tlie written word, 
which appears in the oldest history as carried on by bis 
successors, and Israel knew Jehovah as its Judge and 
Lawgiver, not because He had given it a written Torah, 1 
hut because He was still present to give judgment inn 
its midst. So again we have not found occasion to 
dwell en the legislation at Mount Sinai, as if the cove- 
nant ratified there were the proper beginning of iBrael's 
life as the people of Jehovah ; for the early histoiy i 
and the prophets do not use the Sinaitic legislation 
as the basis of their conception of the i«lation of 
Jehovah to Ismel, but habitually go back to the 
deliverance from Egypt, and from it pass dii'ectly to 
the wilderness wandering and the conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. xxiv. 5 sej., iV sej. ; Amos ii. 10 ; Hoaea ii. 15 ; 
XL 1 ; xii. 9, 13 ; Jer. xl, 4). We are thus dispensed 
from entering into knotty questions as to the date 
of the several parts of the Sinaitic legislation, simply 
because the events of the year spent at Sinai are 
not those which have practical prominence in the 
sequel. And so again, when we came to speak of 
Elijah, we found it unnecessary to ask what novelty his 
work exhibited in comparison with I'entateuchal laws 
that may be supposed to have existed in his time, '\ 
because the practically epoch-making significance of 
his stand against Baal is tendered clear by the fact that I 
in tiie time of Solomon the introduction of foreign 
worships under similar circumstances passed without 
popular challenge, and that in Judah Solomon's eanc- 
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tuaries dedicated to heathen gods were left untouched 
till long after the time of Elijah (2 Kings xxiiL 13), 
and must therefore have been tolerated even by Ahab's 
contemporary Jehoshaphat, who passed for a king of 
indubitable orthodoxy. Facts like these are landmarks 
in the history which we cannot afford to overlook, and 
which veracity forbids us to explain away, and such 
facts, rather than traditional or hypothetical assump- 
tions as to the date of the Pentateuch, are our best key 
to understand the actual condition of the people to 
whom the prophets spoke. In truth those who hold 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and yet 
desire to do justice to the history are compelled to 
admit that it was practically a buried book, many of 
its most central laws being quite ignored by the best 
kings and the most enlightened priests. They were 
equally ignored by the prophets, as we shall see 
more clearly in the sequel, and so for the historical 
study of the prophets and their work we must leave 
them on one side, and direct our attention to things 
that can be shown to have had practical place and 
recognition in Israel. In other words, the history and 
the prophets are not to be interpreted by the Penta- 
teuch, but they themselves must be our guides in 
' determining what constituted the sum of the extant 
! knowledge of Jehovah in the time to which they 
belong. 

In the first place, then, it is perfectly clear that 
the great mass of Levitical legislation, with its ritual 
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entirely couatriicted for tlie sanctuary of the ark and 
the priests of the house of Aarou, cannot have had 
practical currency and recognition in the Northern King- 
dom. The priests could not have stultified themselves 
by accepting the antliority of a code according to which 
their whole worship was schismatic ; nor can the code 
have been the basis of popular fiiith or prophetic doc- 
trine, since Elijah and Eliaha had no quarrel with the 
sanctuaries of their nation. Kosea himself, in his hitter 
conjplaintB i^ainst the priests, never upbraids thern as 
schismatic usuipers of an illegitimate authority, but 
speaks of them as men wlio had proved untrue to a 
legitimate and lofty office. The same argument proves 
that the code of Deuteronomy was unknown, for it also 
treats all the northern sanctuaries as schismatic and 
heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful 
pilgrimage for all the seed of Jacob- It is safe, there- 
fore, to conclude that whatever ancient laws may have 
had currency in a written form must he sought in other 
parts of tlio Pentateuch, particulaily in the Book of 
the Covenant, Exod. xxi.-xxiii,, which the Pentateuch 
itself presents as an older code than those of Deiitero- 
nomy aud the Levitical Legislation. In fact, the 
ordinances of this code closely con'capnnd wilh the 
indications as to the ancient laws of Israel supplied by 
the older history and the prophets. Quite similar, 
except in some minor details which need not now 
delay us, is another ancient table of laws preserved in 
Exod, xxxiv. These two documents may he taken as 
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representing the general system of sacred law which 
had practical recognition in the Northern Kingdom, 
though the very fact that we have two such documents 
conspirea with other indications to make it probable 
that the laws, which were certainly generally published 
by oral decisiona of the piicats, were better known by 
oral tradition than by written books. Neither Amos 
nor Hosea alludes to an extant written law (Hosea 
viii. 12 is mistranslated in A.V.), though this fact 
does not prove that written laws did not exist, but only 
that they had not the same pi'ominence as in later 
times. 

Jehovah, however, instructed His people and re- 
vealed Sis character to them quite as much by history 
as by precept, and the recollection of His great deeds 
in times gone by forms the most frequent text for pro- 
phetic admonition. I have already remarked that the 
extant historical narratives fall into several groups, 
each of which is closely akin to the Book of the Cove- 
nant, to the Deuterauomic code, or to the finished Pen- 
tateuch (or, if you please, the Levitical lej^islation) 
respectively. In the Northern Kingdom, where the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical legislations had no recog- 
nition, it may safely be assumed that the parts of the 
historical books which are akin to these, and judge the 
actions of Israel by the standard which they supply, 
were also unknown. This would exclude those sections 
of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua which are 
plainly by the same hand as the Levitical laws, and a 
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L eoDsiderable number of passages in the Deuteronomic 
I atyle, cbiefly comments on the older narrative or 
' speeches composed in the usual free manner of ancient 
historians, which &re found here and there in the other 
historical books. The main thread of the books of 
Kings, as distinguished from the author's extracts 
frum earlier sources, must of course be set aside, since 
the history of Kings goes down to the close of the 
■ Jud^aa Kingdom, and is written tliroughont from the 
standpoint of Josiah's reformation, which took place 
long after the fall of the kingdom of Ephraim. 

It is important to indicate these deductions in a 
general way, but for our present purpose it is nnneces- 
soty to follow them out in detail, because, speaking 
broadly, they affect the interpretation rather than the 
Bubstance of the history. In the time of Amos and 
Hosea the truest hearts and best thinkers of Israel did 
not yet interpret Jehovah's dealings with His people in 
the light of the Deutei-onomic and Levitical laws ; they 
did not judge of Israel's obedience by the principle of 
the one sanctuary or the standard of the Aaronic ritual; 
but they had heard the story of Jehovah's dealings with 
their fathers, and many of tlieni, perhaps, had read it in 
books, great part of which is actually incorporated in 
our present Bible. Take, for example, the history of the 
Northern Kingdom as it is given in the Kings. No 
attentive reader, even of the English Bible, can fail to 
see that the substance of the narrative, all that gives it 
vividness and colour, belongs to a quite difl'erent species 
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of literature from the bi'ief clironologicai epitomes and 
theological comments of the Judtean editor. The story 
of Elijah and Elislia clearly took shape in the Northern 
Kingdom ; it ia told by a narrator who is full of per- 
sonal interest in the aifairs of Epliraim, and has no idea 
of criticising Elijali's work, as the Judjean editor 
criticises the whole, history of the North, by constant 
reference to the schismatic character of the northern 
aanctuariea Moreover, the narrative has a distinctly 
popular character ; it reads like a story told by word of 
mouth, full of the dramatic touches and vivid presenta- 
tions of detail which characterise all Semitic history 
that closely follows oral narration The liing of Israel 
of whom we read in 2 Kings viii. 4 was, we may be sure, 
not the only man who talked with Gehazi, saying, " Tell 
me, I pray thee, all the great things that Elisha hath 
done." By many repetitions the history of the prophets 
took a fixed shape long before it was committed to 
writing, and the written record preserves all the essen- 
tial features of the narratives that passed fi-om mouth 
to mouth, and were handed down orally from father to 
child. The same thing may be said of the earlier 
history, which in all its main parts ia evidently the 
transcript of a vivid oral tradition. The story of tije 
patriarchs, of Moses, of the Judges, of Saul, and of 
David ia still recorded to us as it lived in the mouths 
of the people, and foiined the most powerful- agency of 
religious education. Even the English reader who is 
unable to follow the nicer operations of criticism may 
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by attentive readiug satisry himself that all the Old 
Testament st«ries which have been our delight from 
childhood for their dramatic jdctorial simplicity belong 
to a diflerent stratum of thought and feeling from the 
Deuteronomic and Lovitical laws. They were the 
spiritual food of a people for whom these laws did not yet 
exist, but who listened at every sanctuary to Jehovah's 
great and Io%ing deeds, which had cousecrated tliese 
holy places from the days of the patriarclia dowuwai-ds. 
Beetsheba, Bethel, Shechem, Gilgal, and the rest, liad 
each its own chain of sacred story, and wherever the 
Israelites were gathered together men might be heard 
"rehearsing the rigiiteous deeds of Jehovah, the righteous 
deeds of His rule in Israel " (Judges v. 11). A gi-eat 
part of the patriarchal history — alnioat all, indeed, that 
has not reference to Abraham and Hebron — is gatliensd 
in this way round northern sanctuaries or round Beer- 
sheba, which was a place of pilgrimage for Northern 
Israel (Amos v, 5 ; viii, 14); and the special interest 
which the narrative displays iu Kachel and Joseph is 
an additional proof tliat we still read it very much as 
it was read or told in the house of Joseph in the days 
of Amos and Hosea. 

Thei-e are two chapters in the Bible which can be 
pointed to as specially instructive for the way in which 
the Israelites of the North thought of Jehovah and His 
reign in Israel. One of these is the so-called blessing 
of Moses in Dent, xxxiii., which plainly belongs to the 
Northern Kingdom, because it speaks of Joseph aa the 
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crowned one of his brethren (ver. 16 ; A.V. separated 
from his brelhren), and prays for the reunion of Judah 
to the rest of Israel (ver. 7). The other ia Josh, xxiv., 
a narrative connected with Shechem, wlii^h apeaks 
without offence of the sacred tree and sacred stone that 
marked this great northern sanctuary, and is therefore 
quite ignorant of the Deuteronomic law. The chapter 
gives a r^mm6 of the history of Israel and the patriarchs 
in the mouth of Joshua, which is in fact the closing 
auramary of a great historical book, known a-? the 
Elohiatic history, to which large pariis of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative are referred by critics ; and taken with 
the Blessing of Moses it shows us better than any other 
part of Scripture how thoughtful and godly men of the 
Northern Kingdom understood the religion of Jehovah 
though they knew nothing of the greater Pentateuchal 
codes. In the Blessing of Moaes the religion of Israel 
is described in a tone of joyous and hopeful trust — the 
glory of Jehovah when He shined forth from Paran and 
came to Kadesh full of love for His people, the gift of 
the law throuj^h Moaes as a possession for the congrega- 
tion of Jacob, the final establishment of the state when 
there was a king in Jeshurun uniting the branches of 
the people, and knitting the tribes of Israel together 
(ver. 5), The priesthood is still revered as the arbiter 
of impartial divine justice. The tribes are not all 
prosperous alike ; Simeon has already disappeared from 
the roll, and Eeuben seems threatened with extinction ; 
but the princely house of Joseph is strong and victorious, 



and round the thousands of Maiiasseh and the myriads 
of Ephraim the other tribes still rally strong in Jehovah's 
favour. "There is none like unto the Godof Jeshurun, 
who rides on the heavens for thy help, and in His 
loftiness on the skies. The God of old is thy refuge 
.jnd the outspreading of the everlasting arms ; He 
drives out the enemy before thee, and saith, Destroy. 
Tlien Israel dwells secure ; tlie fountain of Jacob flows 
unmixed iu a land of corn and wine, where the heavens 
drop down dew, Happy art thou, Israel ; wlio is liie 
unto thee, a people victorious in Jehovah, whose help 
is the shield, whose pride is the sword, and thy foes 
feign before thee, and thou marchest over their high 
places." ^ This is still the old warlike Israel, secure in 
the help of the God of heaven, whose presence is alike 
near in the day of battle and in the administmtion of a 
righteous law. In Josh, xxiv, the picture has another 
side. The God who has done these great things for 
Israel is a holy and a jealous God ; He will not forgive 
His people's sins. It is no easy thing to serve such a 
God, for He must be served with single heart. The 
danger of departing from Him lies in two directions. 
On one hand Israel is tempted to fall back into the 
ancient heathenism of its Aramsan ancestors (vers. 
2, 15); on the other hand it is drawn away by the gods 
of the Amorites. Such were, in fact, the two great 
influences with which the religion of Jehovah had to 
contend through all the history of Israel, and both had 
a strange attraction, for they made no such demands on 
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their woraliippeia aa the holy and jealous Jehovah. 
" Ye caniiot serve Jehovah, for He will not forgive your 
sins ; if ye foi-sake Him aad servo foreign gods, then He 
will turn and do you hurt, and consume you after He 
hath done you good." These words might serve as the 
epitaph of the Hebrew state in the destruction towards 
whicl" i' was hastening in the last daj'S of the house of 
Jehu, aud with them the history of Israel might have 
closed, but for the work of a new series of prophets, 
which built up another Israel on the ruins of the old 
kingdom. The founder of this new type of prophecy 
is Ainoa, the herdsman of Tekoa* 

The first appearance of Amos as a prophet is ono 
of the most striking scenes of Old Testament histoiy 
His prophecy is almost wholly addressed to Northerc 
Israel, and the scene of his pubUc preaching was the 
great royal sanctuary of Bethel, the chief gathering- 
point of the worshippers of Ephraim. But he appeared 
in Bethel as a stranger, and had nothing in common 
with the prophetic guild which had long had its seat 
there. His home was in the kingdom of Judah, not in 
any of the great centres of life, but in the little town of 
Tekoa,'" which Hes some six miles south of Eethleheni 
on an elevated liill, from which the eye ranges north- 
ward to Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives, while 
eastward the prospect extends over ru^ed and desolate 
mountains, through the clefts of which the Dead Sea 
is visible, with the lofty tableland of Moab in the far 
distance. Though it stands on the very edge of the 
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great wild^iiess, tlie spot itself is I'ruitful, and pk-asaiit 
to the eye. Its oil, accoixliiig to tLe Mislma, was the 
beet in the laud [Men., viii. 3), aud in the middle ages 
its honey passed into a proverb (YaljQt s.u.). But 
imnjediately beyond Tekoa all agriculture ceases, aud 
the desert hills between it and the Dead Sea offer only 
a scanty subsistence to wandering flocks. Amos him- 
self was . not a husbandman, but " a shepherd and a 
gatherer of sycamore figs" (viL 14 bc^.), the coarsest 
and least desirable of the fruits of Canaan. He was 
nurtured in austere simplicity, and it was in the vast 
solitudes where he followed bis flock that Jehovah 
said to him, "Go prophesy to my people Israel." It 
was a strange errand for the unknown sliepherd to 
undertake ; for the prophet was not a preacher in the 
modem sense, whose words are addressed to the heart 
of the individual, and who can discharge bis function 
wherever he can find an audience willing to bear a 
gospel that speaks to tbo poor as well as to the great, 
Jehovah's word was a message to the nation, and above 
all to the grandees and princes who were directly 
responsible for the welfai'e and good estate of Israel. 
But the summons of Jehovah lei^ no room for hesita- 
tion. " The Lord roaretb from Zion, aud sendeth forth 
His voice from Jerusalem, and the pastures of the 
shepherds mourn, and the top of Cainiel withereth. . . . 
Shall a trumpet he blown in the city, and the people 
not be afraid f shall there be evil in tlie city and 
Jehovah liath not done it? Surely the Lord Jehovah 




will not do ariytliing, but He revealeth His secret to His 
servants the prophets. The lion hath roared, who will 
not fear ? the Lord Jehovah hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ?" (i. 2 ; iii. 6-8). The call of Amos lay in 
the consciousness that he had heard the voice of Jehovah 
thundering forth judgment while all around were deaf 
to the sound. In this voice he had learned Jehovah's 
secret — not some abstract theological truth, bijt the 
secret of His dealin;^ with Israel and the surrounding 
nations. Such a secret could not I'emain locked up 
within his breast — "the Lord Jehovah hath spoken, 
who can but prophesy ?" And so the shepherd left his 
flock in the wilderness, and, armed with no other cre- 
dentials than the wonl that burned within him, stood 
forth in the midst of the brilliant crowd tliat thronged 
the royal sanctuary of Bethel, to proclaim what Jehovah 
had spoken against the children of Israel (iii. 1). 

Before we examine more fully the contents of this 
word, it will be convenient to complete the brief record 
of the prophet's history aa it is given in the seventh 
chapter of his book. Amos had many things to say to 
the nation and its rulers, but they aU issued in tlie 
announcement of swift impending judgment. The sum 
of his prophecy was a death-wail over the house of 
Israel : — 

I The virgin of Israel is fallen, she cannot rife agiiin ; 
I Slie is caat down, upon her land, there is none io raiae her up. 

(V. 2.) 

This judgment is the work of Jehovah, and its cause is 
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Israel's sin. "You only have I known of all the 
I bmilies of the earth ; therefore will I puuish you for 
all your iniquities." In the characteristic manner of 
Eastern symbolism, Amos expressed these thoughts in 
a figure. He saw Jehovah stanOing over a wall with a 
plumb-line in His hand. Jehovah is a builder, the fate 
of nations is His work, and, like a good builder. He works 
by rule and measure. And now the great builder speaks, 
saying, "Behold I set the plumb-line — the rule of divine 
righteousness — in the midst of Isniel ; I will not pass | 
them by any more ; and the high places of Isaac shall I 
he desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid f 
waste, and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam ' 
with the sword." However little the audience under- 
stood of the prophet's harangue, the last words were 
intelligible enough. It was not the first time that a 
prophet had foretold the fall of a northern dynasty ; 
the conspiracy that set Jeroboam's ancestor on the 
throne received its first impulse from Elijah's sentence 
on the murderer of Naboth (2 Kings ix. 25 wj.). The 
priest Amaziah, who was responsible for the order of his 
sanctuary, at once took alarm, and sent to the king the 
report of what he concluded to be a new conspiracy. 
"Amos," he said, "hath conspired against thee in the 
niidstof the house of Israel; the land cannot bear all his 
words." Tlie audacious speaker must be silenced, but 
usage and the traditional privilege of the prophets made 
the priest reluctant to use force agaiust one who spoke 
in the name of Jehovah. The great man seems, in fact, 
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to have looked on the Ju(Ue!iii intruder with something 
of the same eontempt which the captains of the host at 
Eamoth Gilead felt for the "madman" that brought 
Eiiaha'a message to Jehu (2 Kings ix. 11} ; the freedom 
allowed to the proplieta was in good measure due to the 
conviction that they could do little harm unless they 
liad stronger influences at their hack. " Get thee hence, 
seer," he says, " flee into the land of Judah, and thei-e 
earn thy bread, and prophesy there.^^ But prophesy no 
more in Bethel, for it is a royal sanctuary and a royal 
residence," To Amaziah Amos seemed half an intriguer, 
lialf a fanatic — a man whose prophesying was a trade, 
and who had made a hold stroke for notoriety in the 
hope, perhaps, that the Court would buy him off. Nay, 
says Amos, " I am no prophet, nor a son of the pi'ophcta 
[that is, no projjhet by ti-ade like the Nehiim, of Bethel] . . . 
Jehovah took me as I followed the flock, and Jehovah 
said to me. Go prophesy gainst my people Israel. Now, 
therefore, hear thou the word of Jehovah. Thou sayest, 
Prophesy not against Israel, and preach not against the 
house of Isaac. Therefore, thus saith Jehovah, thy wife 
shall be prostituted in the city, and thy sons and thy 
daughters shall fall by the sword, and thy land shall be 
divided by the line ; and thou slialt die in an unclean 
land, and Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of 
his land." The judgment denounced on Amaziah com- 
prehends only the usual incidents of the sack of a city 
in those barbarous times ; and Araoa, it is plain, does 
not hurl a special tlircat against the priest, but merely 
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repeats his former prediction of the fall of the nation 
before the invader, with the assurance that Amaziah 
Bhall live to see it accomplished. To so precise an 
intimation there was nothing to add, Amos, no doubt, 
was compelled to yield at once to superior force ; and" 
the fact that his book, as we possess it, is a carefully 
planned com^)osition, in which this historical incident 
holds the central place, followed as well as preceded 
by prophecies, shows that he effected his escape, retiring 
no doubt to Judah, where he placed on permanent 
record the words of Jehovah which the house of Israel 
refused to heed. As his prophesying was not a pro- 
fession, he had not ceased to be a shepherd in fulfilling 
his divine mission ; and, though the mediaeval Jewish 
tradition which showed hiagi-ave at Tekoa was certainly 
apocryphal, it may be presumed that he returned to his 
old life, and died in his native place. 

The humble condition of a shepherd following his 
flock on the bare mountains of Tekoa haa tempted 
many commentators, from Jerome downwards, to think 
of Amos as an unlettered clown, and to trace his " rus- 
ticity" in the language of hia book. To the unprejudiced 
judgment, however, the propliecy of Amos appeara one 
of the best examples of pure Hebrew style. The lan- 
guage, the images, the grouping are alike admirable ; 
and the simplicity of the diction, obscured only in one 
or two passages by the fault of transcribers (iv. 3 ; ix, 
1),'^ is a tukeu, not of ru.'^ticity, but of perfect mastery 
over a language which, though unfit for the expression 
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of abstract ideas, is unsurpassed as a vehicle for im- 
passioned speech. To associate inferior culture with 
the simplicity and poverty of pastoral life is totally 
to mistake the conditions of Eastera society. At the 
courts of the Caliphs and their Emirs the rude Arabs of 
the desert were wont to appear without any feeling of 
awkwardness, and to surprise the courtiers by the finish 
of their impromptu verses, the fluent eloquence of their 
oratory, and the range of subjects on which they could 
speak with knowledge and discrimination," Among 
the Hebrews, as in the Arabian desert, knowledge and 
oratory were not affairs of professional education, or 
dependent for their cultivation on wealth and social 
status. The sum of book learning was small ; men of 
all ranks mingled with that Oriental freedom which is so 
foreign to our habits ; shrewd observation, a memory 
retentive of traditional lore, end the faculty of original 
reflection took the place of laborious study as the ground 
of acknowledged intellectual pre-eminence. In Hebrew, 
as in Arabic, the best writing is an unaffected transcript 
of tlie best speaking ; the literary merit of tlie book of 
Genesis, or the liistory of Elijah, like that of the Kitdh 
el Aghdny, or of the Norse Sagas, is that they read 
as if they were told by word of mouth ; and, in like 
manner, the prophecies of Amos, though evidently re- 
niTanged for publication, and probably shortened from 
their original spoken form, are excellent writing, because 
the prophet writes as be spoke, preserving all the effects 
of pointed and dramatic delivery, with that breath of 
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lyrical fervour which lends a special charm to tha 
highest Hebrew oratory. Semitic authorship never 
becomes self-conscious without losing its highest c[uali- 
ties, the old dramatic and lyric power gives way to 
artificial conceits and affected obscurities. Ezekiel is 
much more of a bookman than Amoa, but his style is 
as much below that of the sliepberd of Tekoa oa the 
rhetorical prose of tlio later Arabs is below the simplicity 
of tha ancient legends of the desert 

The writings of Amos, however, are not more con- 
spicuous for literary merit than for width of human 
interest based on a range of historical observation very 
reiiiarjtable in the aye and condition of the author. 
There is nothing provincial about our prophet ; liis 
vision embraces all the nations with whom the Hebrews 
had any converse ; he knows their history and geography 
with surprising exactness, and is, in fuct, our only 
source for several particulars of great value to the his- 
torian of Semitic antiquity. The rapid survey of the 
nations immediately bordering on Israel — Aram ■ Da- 
inaSGus,Philistia,Edom, Amnion, Monb — is full of precise 
detail as to localities and events, with a keen appreci- 
ation of national character. He tells how the Philis- 
tines migrated from Caphtor, the Arantteans fi'om Ku- 
(ix- 7). His eye ranges aoutliwaixl along the caravan 
route from Gaza through the Arabian wilderness (i. 6), 
to the tropical lands of the Cushites (ix. T). In the west 
he is familiar with the marvels of the swelling of the 
Nile (viii. 8 ; is. 5), and in the distant Babylonian east 
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he makes special mention of the city of Calneh (vi. 2, 
comp. Gen. x; 10). His acquaintance with the condition 
of Northern Israel is not that of a mere passing observer. 
He has followed with close and sympathetic attention 
the progress of the Syrian wars (i. 3, 13 ; iv. 10), and 
all the sufferings of the nation from pestilence, famine, 
and earthquake (chap. iv.). The luxury of the nobles of 
Samaria (vi. 3 sec[), the cruel sensuality of their wives (iv. 
1 sec[), the miseries of the poor, and the rapacity of their 
tyrants (iii 6 se^. ; viii. 4 8eq), the pilgrimages to Gilgal 
and Beersheba (v. 5 ; viii. 14), are painted from the life, as 
well as the ritual splendour and moral abominations of 
the sanctuary of Bethel. It is obviously illegitimate 
to ascribe this fulness of knowledge to special revela- 
tion ; Amos, we may justly conclude, was an observer 
of social and political life before he was a prophet, and 
his prophetic calling gave scope and use to his natural 
acquirements. The source of Amos*s knowledge of 
nations and their affairs is of secondary consequence, 
but the critic will observe that his geographical horizon 
corresponds with those parts of Genesis x. which 
may plausibly be assigned to that oldest stratum of 
the Pentateuchal narrative which we have already 
spoken of as substantially representing the historical 
traditions of Israel at the time when he lived.^* The 
exact details which he possesses as to Israel and im- 
mediately surrounding districts point rather to personal 
observation ; but long journeys are easy to one bred in 
the frugality of the wilderness, and either on military 
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duty, such as all Hebrews were liable to, or in the 
service of trndiiig caravans, the aiiepherd of Tekoa 
might naturully have found occasion to v/audcr far 
from his home. 

The prophetic work of Amos, forming, as it does, a 
mere episode in an obscure life, ia sharply distinguished, 
not only from the professional activity of the prophetic 
guilds which lived by their trade, but from the lifelong 
vocation of men like Isaiah and Jeremiah, who received 
the divine call in their youth, and continued their work 
for many years, receiviug new revelations from time to 
time in connection with the changing events among 
which they lived. Amos is a man of one prophecy. 
Once for all he has heard the thunder of Jehovah's 
shout, and seen the fair land of Canaan wither before 
it. The roar of the lion, to whicli he compares the voice 
Ihat compelled him to prophecy, is the roar with which 
the beast springs upon its prey (comp. iii, 8 with iii. 4) j 
it is not Israel's sin that brings him forward as a 
preacher of repentance ; but the sound of near destnic- 
tion encircling the land (iii. 11) constrains him to blow 
the alarm (iiL 6), and stir from their vain seouiity the 
careless rioters who feel no concern for the ruin of 
Joseph (vi, 1 scj.). 

We have seen from the words lie addressed to 
Amaziah that Amos looked for the fall of Israel before 
its enemies within his own generation ; in the figure of 
Die roar of the lion, which is silent till it makes its 
Bpfii>g> he seems to imply that the destroying power 
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waa already in motion. Wliat this power was Amos 
expresses with the precision of a man who is not dealing 
with vague threats of judgment, hut haa the destroyer 
clearly before his eyes. " Behold, I raise up against you 
a nation, O house of Israal, and they shall crush yon 
from the frontier of Haniath " on the north " to the 
brook of the Arabah," or brook of willows, a stream 
flowing into the Dead Sea, which separated Jeroboam's 
tributary Moab from the Edoniites (vi. 14 ; comp. Isa. 
XV. 7). The seat of the invader is beyond Damascus, 
and thither Israel shall be carried captive (v, 27). It 
is plain, therefore, that Amos has Assyria in his mind, 
though he never mentions the name. It is no unknown 
danger that he foresees ; Assyria was fully within the 
range of his political horizon; it was the power that 
had shattered Damascus by successive campaigns fol- 
lowing at intervals since the days of Jehu, of' which 
there is still some record on the monuments, one of 
them being dated B.C. 773, not long before the time 
wlien, so far as we can gather from the defective chron- 
ology of 2 Kings, Amos may be supposed to have 
preached at Bethel. When the power of Damascus was 
broken, there was no barrier between Assyria and the 
nations of Palestine ; in fact, the breathing space that 
made it possible for Jeroboam II. to restore the old 
boi-ders of his kingdom was only granted because the 
Assyrians were occupied for a time in other directions, 
and apparently passed through a period of intestine dis- 
turbance whicli terminated with the accession of Tiglatli 
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Pileaer II. (b.c, 745). Tlie danger, therefore, wiis visible 
to the most ordinary political insight, and what requirea 
explanation is not ao much that Amos was aware of it 
as that the rulers and people of Israel were so utterly- 
blind to the impending doom. The explanation, how- 
ever, is very clearly given by Araoa himself. The source 
of the judicial bHiiduess of his nation was want of know- 
ledge of the true character of Jehovah, encouraging a 
false estimate of their own miglit. The old martial 
spit'it of Israel had not died, and it had not lost its 
connection with religious faith and the inspiriting words 
of the prophets of the old school, Elisha was remem- 
bered as the best strength of the nation in the Syrian 
wars — " the chariots and horsemen of Israel " (2 Kings 
xiii. 14). The deliverance from Damascus was " Jeho- 
vah's victory " [ihid. ver. 17), and more recently the 
subjugation of Moab had been undertaken in accordance 
with the prophecy of Jonah. Never had Jehovah been 
more visibly on the side of His people. Ilia worship 
was carried on with assiduous alacrity by a grateful 
nation. Sacrifices, tithes, thank- offerings, spontaneous 
oblations, streamed into the sanctuaries (Amos iv. 4 sej.). 
There was no question as to the stability of the newly- 
won prosperity, or the military power of the state (vi. 
13). Israel was once more the nation victorious in 
Jehovah, who.?e help was the shield, whose pride was 
the sword (Deut. xx-xiiL 29). Everylhing indeed was 
' not yet accomplished, but the day of Jehovah's crown- 
ing victory was doubtleas near at hand, and nothing 
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remained but to pray for ita speedy coining (Amoa 
V. 18).'* 

We see, then, that it was not political blindness or 
religious indifference, but a profound and fanatical faith, 
that made Israel insensible to the danger so plainly 
looming on the horizon. Their trust in Jehovah's 
omnipotence was absolute, and absolute in a sense 
determined by the work of Elijah. There was no 
longer any disposition to dally with foreign gods. There 
was none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rode on 
the heavens for His people's help. That that help 
could he refused, that the day of Jehovah could he 
darkness and not light, as Amos preached, that the 
distant thunder-roll of the advance of Assyria was the 
voice of an angry God drawing nigh to judge Hia people, 
were to them impossibilities. 

Amos took a jnster view of the political situation, 
because he had other thoughts of the purpose and 
character of Jehovah. In spit« of their lofty concep- 
tions of the majesty and victorious sovereignty of 
Jehovah, the mass of the people stiH thought of Him 
as exclusively concerned with the affairs of Israel. 
Jehovah had no other business on earth than to watch 
over Hia own nation. In giving victory and prosperity 
to Israel He was upholding His own interests, which 
ultimately centred in the maintenance of His dignity 
as a potentate feared by foreigners and holding splendid 
court at the sanctuariea where He received larael'a 
homage. This seems to us an extraordinary limitation 
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•of view OL till! pait of men who rccogiiised Jehovah as 
the Creator. But, in fact, heathen nntiona like tlie 
Assyrians and Phtt'oicians had also developed a doetriiie 
of creation without ceasing to helieve m strictly national 
deities. Jehovah, it nmst be remembered, was not first 
the Creator and then the God of Israel. His relation to 
Israel was the historical foundation of the religion of 
the Hebrews, and continued to be the central idea in all 
practical developmenla of their faith. To Anioa, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of creation is full of pmctical 
meaning. " He that formed the mountains and created 
the wind, that declareth unto man wliat is His thought, 
that maketh the morning darkness and treadeth on the 
high places of the earth, Jehovah, the God of hosts is 
His name" (iv. 13). Tliis supreme Gtod cannot be 
thought of as having no interest or purpose beyond 
Israel. It was He that brought Israel out of Egypt, 
hut it was He too wlio brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Aramjeans from Kir (ix. 7). E^'ery i 
movement of history is Jehovah's work ; it is not 
Asshur but Jehovah who has created the Assyrian I 
empire, and He has a purpose of His own in raising up 
its vast overwhelming strengjth and suspending it as a 
threat of imminent destruction over Israel and the sur- 
rounding nations. To Amos, therefore, the question ia 
not what Jehovah as King of Israel will do for His 
people against the Assyrian, but what the Sovereign of 
the Worhl designs to effect by the terrible instrument 
which He has created. The answer to this question is 
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the " secret of Jehovah," known only to Himself and 
His prophet ; and the key to the secret is Jehovah's 
righteousness, and the sins, not of Israel alone, but of the 
whole circle of nations from Damascus to Philistia, which 
the advance of Assyria directly threatens. In the first 
section of his book Amos surveys each of these nations 
in succession, but in none does he find any ground to 
think that Jehovah will divert the near calamity. The 
doom is pronounced on each in the same solemn for- 
mula : " For three transgressions of Damascus and for 
four" — that is, according to Hebrew idiom, for the multi- 
plied transgressions of Damascus — " I will not turn it 
aside." The "it" is a transparent aposiopesis, for the 
picture of the terrible Assyrian is constantly before the 
prophet's eyes. 

Now, it is plain that the sins for which Damascus, 
Ammon, Moab, and the rest are judged cannot be 
offences against Jehovah as the national God of Israel. 
Amos teaches that heathen nations are to be judged, not 
because they do not worship Israel's God, but because 
they have broken the laws of universal morality. The 
crime of Damascus and Ammon is their inhuman treat- 
ment of the Gileadites ; the Phoenicians and Philistines 
are condemned for the barbarous slave-trade, fed by 
kidnapping expeditions, of which Tyre and Gaza were 
the emporia. In the case of Tyre this offence is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the captives were carried off in 
defiance of the ancient brotherly alliance between Israel 
and the Phoenician city ; and in like manner the sin of 
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Edoiii is tlie uuruleiitiiij,' blood-faud witli wliicli he 
follows liis brother oF Judah, These are the common 
barbarities and treacheries of Seojitic warfare ; and it 
is as such that they are condemued, and not simply 
because in each case it is Israel that haa sufi'ered from 
them. Moab is equally condemned for a sin that has ■" 
nothing to do with Israel, but was a breach of the most / 
sacred feelings of ancient piety — the violation of tlie 
bones of the king of Edom,'" 

As Amos teaches that Jehovah's wrath falls on the 
heathen nations, not because they are heathen and do 
not worshiiJ Him, but because they have broken the 
universal laws of fidelity, kinship, and humanity, so He 
teaches that Israel must be .jud<jed and condemned by the 
sann; laws in spite of its assiduous Jehovah worship. 
The sinners of Israel thought they had a special security 
iu their national relation to Jehovah, in the fact that He 
was worshipped only iu their sanctuaries. Nay, says 
Amos, He will make no difference between you and 
the children of the Cushites, the remotest denizens of 
the habitable world (ix. 7). Jeboviih is the high judge 
of appeal against man's injustice, and He is a judge 
who cannot be bribed or swayed by personal induences 
(iii. 2). " I hate, I despise your feast days ; I take no 
pleasure in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer 
nie whole bunit-offeringa with your gifts of homage I 
will take no pleasure in them, and I will not look uijon 
your fatted thank-ofTerings.'^ Tuke away from Me the 
uoise of thy songs ; I will not hear the melody of thy 
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viols. But let justice flow like waters and righteous- 
ness as an unfailing stream" (v. 21 seq^, Israel is 
impartially condemned by the same laws that condemn 
its neighbours, and for offences patent to the universal 
moral judgment, as appears particularly at iii. 9, where 
the grandees of Ashdod and Egypt are summoned 
to appear before Samaria and bear witness against the 
disorder and oppression that fill the city. 

We see, then, that to Amos the forward march of 
the Assyrian is a manifestation of Jehovah's universal 
justice on principles applicable to all nations, the fall 
of Israel is but part of the universal ruin of the guilty 
states of Palestine. But, though Jehovah in revealing 
Himself to Israel does not divest Himself of His 
supreme character as the universal judge, He has rela- 
tions with Israel which are shared by no other nation, 
and these relations involve special responsibilities, and 
give a peculiar significance to the development of His 
purpose as it regards His chosen people. It is on this 
special aspect of the impending judgment that Amos 
concentrates his attention after the general introduction 
in chapters i. and ii. of his prophecy. As the fall of 
Israel is part of the common overthrow of the Pales- 
tinian states, Judah and Ephraim are alike involved, 
Jerusalem as well as Samaria must fall before the 
destroyer (ii. 4, 5).-^^ What Amos has to say to Israel is 
addressed to the whole family that Jehovah brought up 
out of Egypt (iii. 1), and they that are at ease in Zion 
are ranked with the self-confident princes of Samaria 
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{vl 1). But the Bin and fate of Judah ai* very briefly 
touched. The centre of national life was not in the 
petty state of Jiulah, but in the great Northern Kingdom. 
Though the restoration of the Davidic monarchy is the 
ideal of Amos (ix. 11), as in another sense it Iiad been 
the ideal of the greatest monarchs of Ephraim {supra, 
p. 76), he does not treat the larger Israel of the north 
as a schismatic state. Revolt from the house of David 
and the sanctuary of Jerusalem is no part of Epbraim's 
sin, and the prophet addresses liimself more directly to 
the house of Joseph, not because the sins of Joseph aud 
of Judah were essentially distinct, but because the house 
of Joseph was still the foremost representative of Israel. 
The fundamental law of Jeiiovah's special relations 
to Israel as they bear on the approach of the Assyrian 
is expressed in a verse which I have already cited. 
"You only Lave 1 known of all the families of the 
earth ; therefore I will punish you for all your iniqui- 
ties " (iii. 2). To kuow a man is to admit him to your 
acquaintance and converse. Jehovah lias known Israel 
inasmuch as He has had personal dealings with it. Tlie 
proof of this is not simply that Jehovah brought up His 
people from Egypt and gave them the land of Canaan 
(ii. 9, 10), for it was Jehovah who brought up the 
I'hilistines from Caphtor and the Aram^ans from 
Kir (ix. 7) although they knew it not. But with 
Israel Jehovah held personal converse, " I raised up 
of your sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
jutritee" (iL 11). "The Lord Jehovah will not do 
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anything without revealing His secret to His servants 
the prophets" (iii. 7). This is the real distinction 
between Israel and the nations — that in all that 
Jehovah did for His people in time past, in all that He 
is purposing against them now, He has been to them 
not an unknown power working by hidden laws, but 
a God who declares Himself to them personally, as a 
man does to a friend. And so the sin of Israel is not 
merely that it has broken through laws of right and 
wrong patent to all mankind, but that it has refused 
to listen to these laws as they were personally ex- 
plained to it by the Judge Himself. They gave the 
Nazarites wine to drink, and commanded the prophets 
not to prophesy (ii. 12). And now every good gift of 
Jehovah to Israel is but a new reason for dreading His 
judgment, when Israel has refused to hear how He 
means them to use His gifts. The princes of Zion and 
Samaria are at ease and unconcerned. What ! says the 
prophet, is not Israel the chief of nations? Is there 
from Calneh and Hamath to the Philistine border a 
single kingdom broader or better than your own ? 
" Therefore ye shall go into captivity with the first that 
go captive " (vi. 1 seq^. 

As the privilege of Israel is that all Jehovah's 
favours are accompanied and interpreted by His per- 
sonal revelation, the special duty of Israel is to seek 
Jehovah, Thus saith Jehovah to the house of Israel, 
" Seek me and live " (v. 6). " To seek God " is the old 
Hebrew phrase for consulting His oracle, asking His help 
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or decision in difficult afikira of conduct or law (Gen. 
XXV. 22 ; Exod. xviii. 15 ; 2 Kings iii. 11 ; viii 8) ; and 
by ancieut usage Jehovah was hahitually sought at the 
sanctuary, though the phrase is equally applicable to 
consulting a prophet. In fact, the offerings of the 
sanctuary may be broadly divided into two classes, 
those which express homage and thanksgiving (minhah, 
shilem), and those which were presented iu connection 
with some request or inquiry. In the latter class the 
bumt-offeriog is most conspicuous. But Amos refuses 
to ackDowledge this way of seeking God. "Seek ye 
not Bethel, aud come not unto Gilgal, and pass not over 
the border to Beersheba ; for Gilgal shall go captive, and 
Bethel shall come to nougliL Seek Jehovah, and live ; 
lest He break forth like fire in the house of Jacob, and it 
devour and there be none to quench it in Bethel " (v. 5, 
6). The multiplication of gifts and offerings is but 
multiplication of sin ; the people love to do these things, 
but Jehovah answers them only by famine, blasting, and 
war (chap. iv.). He is not to be found by sacrifice, for ^ 
in it He takes no pleasure ; what Jehovah requires of / 
them that seek Him is the practice of civil righteousness. 
Wlien Amos represents the national worship of 
Israel as positively sinful, he does so mainly because it 
was so conducted as to afford a positive encouragement 
to the injustice, tlie sensuality, the barbarous treatment 
of the poor, to which he recurs again and again as the 
CBrdlnal sins of the nation. The religion of Israel hud 
bucome a religion fur the rich, the priests aud the 
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nobles were linked together in unrighteousness, and the 
most flagrant scenes of immorality and oppression were 
seen at the sacred courts (ii. 7, 8). Amos never speaks 
of the golden calves as the sin of the northern sanc- 
tuaries, and he has only one or two allusions to the 
worship of false gods or idolatrous symbols. The Guilt 
of Samaria, spoken of as a concrete object in viii. 14, is 
probably the Ashera of 2 Kings xiii. 6, which had a 
connection with the moral impurities of Canaanite 
religion ; and in Amos v. 26 there is a very obscure 
allusion to the worship of star-gods, which from the 
connection cannot have been a rival service to that of 
Jehovah, but probably attached itself in a subordinate 
way to the oflSces of His sanctuary .^^ Once, and only 
once, in speaking of leavened bread as burned on the 
altar, does the prophet appear to touch on a ritual 
departure, of Canaanite character and presumably 
Dionysiac significance, from the ancient ritual of Exod. 
xxiii. 18.^^ But these points are merely touched in 
passing. The whole ritual service is to Amos a thing 
without importance in itself. The Israelites offered no 
sacrifice in the wilderness, and yet Jehovah was never 
nearer to them than then (v. 25 compared with ii. 10). 
The judgment of Jehovah begins at the sanctuary (ix. 1 
seq^. ; iii. 14), because the sanctuaries are the centre of 
Israel's religious life and so also of its moral corruption. 
The palace and the temple stood side by side (vii. 13), 
and they fall together (iii. 14, 15 ; vii. 9) in the 
common overthrow of the state anc' its religion. 
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If we ask what Amos desired to set in the place 
of the syatem lie so utterly condemns, tiie answer ia 
appai-ently very meagre. He has no new scheme of 
church and state to propose— only this, that Jehovah 
desires righteousness aud not sacrifice. Amos, in fact, 
is neither a statesman nor a religions legislator ; he 
has i-eceived a message from Jehovah, and his duty is 
exhausted in delivming it. Till this message is received 
and taken to heart uo project of reformation can avail ; 
the firat thing that Israel must learn is the plaiu con- 
nection between its present sin and the danger that 
looms on its horizon. If two men walk together, says 
Amos, you know that they have an understanding ; if 
the Hon roars he has prey within his reach ; if the 
springe flies up from the ground, there is something in 
the noose ; if the springe catches the bird it must have 
been rightiy set (iil 3 acq.). And so, let Israel be assured, 
the advance of Assyria and the sin of Israel hang to- 
gether in Jehovah's purpose, and the man who knows the 
secret of Jehovah's righteousness cannot doubt that the 
approaching destruction is a sentence on the nation's 
guilt. To produce conviction of sin by an appeal to ^ 
the universal conscience, to the known nature of Jehovah, 
above all to the already visible shadow of coming events 
that prove the justice of the prophi-tic argument, is the 
grejit purpose of the prophet's preaching. 

That that judgment will be averted by the repent- 
ance of those who rule the aflairs of the nation Amos 
has no hope. The doom of the kingdom is inevitable, 
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and the sword of Jehovah shall pursue the sinnera even 
in flight and captivity till the last of them has perished. 
What Amos means by the total destruction of the | 
sinners of Jehovah's people (ix. 1-10) is of course to 
be undeiBtood from his view of Isi-ael'a sin as con- 
sisting essentially in social offences inconsistent with 
national righteousness. He does not mean by the word 
" sinner " the same thing as modern theology does. The 
sinners of Israel are the corrupt rulera and their asso- 
ciates, the unjust and sensual oppressors, the men who 
have no regaixi to civil righteousness. The total destruc- 
tion of these is the first condition of Israel's restoration, 
for even in judgment Jehovah has not cast off His 
people, and, though He could easily destroy the land by 
natural agencies or burn up the guilty nation in a sea 
of flame (viL 1 seg.), He chooses another course, and 
carries His people into captivity, that He may sift them 
while they wander through the nations as corn is sifted 
in a sieve, without one sound grain falling to the ground. 
And 80 when all the sinners are consumed His hand] 
wiU build up a new Israel as in the days of the first I 
kingdom. The fallen tent of David shall be restored, 
and the Hebrews shall again rule over all those vassal 
nations that once were Jehovah's tributaries. Then the 
land inhabited by a nation pui'ged of transgi-essors shall 
flow with milk and wine. " And I will restore the 
prosperity of My people Israel, and they shall build 
waste cities and dwell therein, and plant vineyards and 
drink the wine thereof, and make gardens and eat the 
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fruit of them. And I will plant them upon their land, 
and they shall no more be plucked out of their land 
which I give unto them, saith Jehovah thy God," 

These are the closing words of the prophecy of 
Amos, and here we must pause for the present, reserving 
the remarks which they suggest till we can compare 
them with the picture of the restoration of Israel set 
forth a little later by his immediate successor Hosea. 
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LECTUEE IV. 

HOSEA AND THE FALL OF EPHRAIM. 

The prophetic work of Amos, which we examined in 
last Lecture, falls entirely within the prosperous reign 
of Jeroboam 11. Hosea began to prophesy in the same 
reign, as appears not only from the title of his book, 
but from the contents of the first two chapters. " Yet 
a little while," says Jehovah in Hosea i 4, " and I will 
punish the house of Jehu for the bloodshed of Jezreel" — 
that is, for the slaying of the seed of Ahab — " and will 
cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel." 
But Hosea continued his ministry after the prediction 
of judgment on the descendants of Jehu had been ful- 
filled, and the latter part of his book contains unmis- 
takable references to the state of anarchy into which 
the !N"orthern Kingdom fell on the extinction of the last 
great dynasty that occupied the throne of Samaria. 
Before we address ourselves, therefore, to the study of 
his life and prophecies it will be convenient to take a 
rapid survey of the history of Ephraim after the death 
of Jeroboam, and in order to gain a clear view of the 
sequence of events it is indispensable to say a few 
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words oo the tangled chronology of the period, which ia 
usually interpreted in a way that does no small violence 
to the Biblical narrative.^ 

According to the chronology which has passed into 
general currency from the Annals of Archbishop Ussher, 
and is represented on the margins of most English 
Bibles, the death of Jeroboam was followed by an in- 
terregnum of eleven yeai-s, after which his son Zacbariiih 
reigned for six months, when he was slain by Shallum. 
The Bible knows nothing of this interregnum, but on 
the contmry informs us in the usual way that Zachariah 
reigned in Iiia father's stead (2 Kings xiv. 29). The 
coronation of Zachariab must in fact have followed as 
a matter of course, since his father died in peaceable 
possession of the throne. Even if revolt broke out 
immediately on this event, the party which sided with 
the old dynasty would at once recognise the legal heir 
as king, and, as it is admitted that Zachariah did mount 
the throne, if only for six months, we cannot doubt that 
lie would date hia accession from the time when he 
became king dejure. And apart from this it is quite 
inconceivable that an interregnum of eleven yeare, with 
the stirring incidents inseparable from a prolonged 
period of civil war, could be passed over in absolute 
silence by the Biblical narrative. 

Whence, then, do Archbishop TTssher and other 
chroaologiats derive their eleven years of interregnum ? 
From the death of Solomon to the fall of Samaria the 
history of the books of Kings forms a double line. 
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Dates are determined in the one line by years of the 
kings of Ephraini, in the other by years of the kings 
of Judah, and as the author of our present book of 
Kings used separate sources for the history of the two 
kingdoms we must assume, at all events provisionally, 
that the two lines of chronology were originally dis- 
tinct. In point of fact they are not merely distinct, 
but of unequal length, as may be shown by the following 
simple calculation. According to the Judaean line 
there are just 480 years from the founding of Solomon's 
temple to the return from Babylonian exile, B.C. 535. 
According to the !N"orthern reckoning the fall of Samaria 
took place in the 241st year from the revolt against 
Jeroboam, or in the 278th year of the temple. Counting 
then up the Judaean line and down the other we get 
for the date of the fall of Samaria B.C. 737. On the 
other hand, if we start from the statement of 2 Kings 
xviii. 9, that Samaria fell in the sixth year of Hezekiah, 
remembering that he reigned twenty-nine years in all, 
and that his death fell 160 years before the restoration, 
we get for the date of Samaria's fall B.C. 719. In 
other words, the Judaean line is about twenty years longer 
than the Northern one. It is in order to get over this 
discrepancy without admitting any error in the two 
sets of numbers that chronologists assume the long 
interregnum after Jeroboam IL's death, and another 
period of anarchy somewhat later.^ But in point of 
fact to invent an interregnum of which the history does 
not speak is quite as serious a liberty with the text as 
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to suppose that there is some error in the numbers. 
On the other hand, to suppose that the numljers have 
been con'upted in transmission, and to introduce arbi- 
trary corrections — as was done, for example, by the late 
George Smith, who gives Jeroboam II. fifty-one years 
instead of forty-one, and Pehah tliirty instead of twenty 
— is thoroughly unsatisfactory. The facts justify us in 
saying that the chronology as we have it cannot he right ; 
but they do not justify us in amending it at our own 
hand and by purely conjectui-al methods. And when 
we look at the thing more closely we are led to ask, 
not whether this or that particular number is corrupt, 
but whether the early Hebrews bad a precise chronology 
dating every event by the years of the reigning king, 
Aa the liistory now stands we have an exact date for the 
accession of each monarch, but events happening in the 
course of a reign are habitually undated. No date of 
the Northern history prior to the fall of Samaria is given 
by the year of the reigning king of Ephraim, and in 
the history of Judah, till the time of Jeremiah, almost 
all events, dated by years of the kings of Jerusalem, 
have reference to the afi'airs of the temple (1 Kings vi. 
37, 38 ; xiv. 25. 26 ; 2 Kings xil 6 ; xviii. 13 sej. ; xxii. 
3; xxiii, 23). In the temple archives, therefore, a system- 
atic record of dates seems to have been kept, but the 
system did not extend to general affairs ; Amos, for 
example, does not date his prophecy by the year of 
King Uzziali, hut says that it was " two years before 
tlie earthquake." Wliere there is no precise system by 
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which events are regularly dated, a reckoning by round 
numbers can hardly be avoided ; and on such a system 
the most natural unit in estimating long periods is not 
the year but a round period of years taken to represent 
a generation. Traces of this way of counting are common 
enough in early history, and among the Hebrews the unit 
was taken at forty years — forty, in fact, being a common 
round number in antiquity.* The whole early chron- 
ology of the Hebrews is measured by this unit. Forty, 
twenty, and eighty are constantly-recurring numbers; the 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the temple is 
480 years, or twelve forties, and an equal period extends 
from the latter event to the return from exile, while 
240 years is the duration of the Northern Kingdom. 

But again, when we analyse the 480 of the Judsean 
genealogy and the 240 of the Northern Kingdom, we 
find that each is naturally divided into three equal 
parts, and in each case the commencement of the second 
third is given by a date which is not due to the 
redactor of the books of Kings, but stood in the original 
sources from which he worked. The second third of 
the Judsean line begins with the year of Joash's reforms 
in the temple, and ends with the death of Hezekiah. 
In the Northern line the second period of 80 years 
precisely corresponds with the duration of the Syrian 
wars, which began four years before the death of Ahab. 
These cannot be mere coincidences ; they are part of a 
system, and, when taken with other details which can- 
not be dwelt on here, they seem to show that the 
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chronology on each line was constructed on tlie method 
of genealogies, and reduced to years by what a niathe- 
matieian might call a method of interpolation, — that is, 
by starting with certain fixed dates, which were taken as 
the great divisions of the scheme, and then filling up the 
intei-vala in an approximate way from a rough knowledge 
of the longer or shorter duration of the several reigne. 
The scheme as a whole, at least as regards Judah, appears 
to have been worked out after the Exile, since it reckons 
back from the date of the return. It has also been 
shown by a critical argument, supported by observation 
of the Septuagint text, that the 480 years from the 
Exodus to the temple were added to the text of 1 Kings 
vi. after the Exile. Of course a chronology fiamed in 
this way can make no claim to be absolutely exact, and 
it ceases to be surprising that the two lines for Ephraim 
and Judah are not precisely correspondent. The whole 
body of dates except the few that are derived from the 
original sources are to he regarded as nothing more than 
an approximate and partly conjectural reconstruction of 
the chronology, which we cannot hope to render more 
exact without the help of records lying outside of the 
Bible. 

Of late years, however, such external aid has turned 
lip in the records of the Assyrian kings. Unlike the 
Hebrews, the Assyrians were exact chronologers. They 
had considerable astronomical knowledge, and thus had 
learned to keep a precise record of years. As Roman 
chronology is based on the list of consuls, or as the 




Athenians named epch year after the so-called Archon 
Eponymus, so in Assyria there was a high official 
appointed annually who gave his name to his year of 
office. The list of these eponyms or date-giving officials 
has fortunately been preserved in a number of copies, 
and, as a note of royal expeditions and the like stands 
opposite each name, it forms, in conjunction with other 
monuments, a complete key to Assyrian chronology, the 
accuracy of which has been verified by numerous tests, 
on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. The lower part 
of the Eponym Canon runs parallel with the Canon of 
Ptolemy, which is one of the chief bases of ancient 
chronology, and in this way it becomes possible to 
express the Assyrian dates with reference to the 
Christian era. 

■ Now the Assyrian annals mention Jehu as paying 
tribute to Shalmaneser B.C. 842, and Menahem ia men- 
tioned B.C. 738, 104 yeara later. It can be shown that 
this tribute of Jehu must have fallen in one of the first 
years of his reign, and as the sum of the reigns from 
Jehu to Menahem inclusive is just 112 years, according 
to the Bible, the Assyrian records confirm the general 
accui-acy of the Northern Hue of chronology for this 
period, and completely justify us in our refusal to allow 
the eleven years' interregnum of the Ussherian chron- 
ology. It ought, however, to be observed that these re- 
sults do not afi'ord any gtiarantee that the details of the 
Bible chronology, even in Northern Israel, are more than 
approximate, or weaken the force of the argument that 
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the original reckoning was in round numbers. For 
tliere is every reason to believe that the old history of 
the Northern prophets, from which the editor of the 
books of Kings worked, gave eighty years for the Syrian 
wars ; and, with this datum and a generation of prosperity 
under Jeroboam II., the editor could not fail to give a 
hilerably correct estimate of the length of the peiiod in 
question. For the period between Menahem and the 
full of Samaria the Biblical chronologer aeems to have 
had less full guidance from ancient sources. For, accord- 
ing to the monuments, Samaria was besieged ctT. b.c, 722, 
so that the reigns ofthe last three kings of Samaria, which 
the Bible estimates at thirty-oue years, must be reduced 
by one lialf.* The practical result of this inquiry is that 
the decline of Israel, after the death of Jeroboam, was 
much more rapid than appears from the usual chron- 
ology, and instead of occupying sixty years to the fall of 
Samaria, was really complete in less than half that time. 
This rapid descent from the prosperity of the days of 
JeTOboam throws a freah light on the predictions of 
speedy destruction given by Amos and Ilosea. 

Let ua now, with the aid of the amended chronology, 
take a rapid view of tlie successive steps in the fall of 
the kingdom of Samaria. On the death of Jeroboam II., 
)iis son Zacliariah succeeded t-o the throne, but after six 
months lost his kingdom and his life in the conspii-acy 
of l^hallum. The assa-ssiu assumed the royal digniiy, 
but was not able to maintain it, for he was immediately 
attacked by Menahem, and perished in turn. Menahem 
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established liiniaelf on the throne after a ferocious 
struggle (2 Kings xv. 10), The success, however, was 
not due to bis own prowess, but to the assistance of Pul, 
kiug of Assyria, to whom he gave a thousand talents, 
raised by a tax on the great men of the country, " that 
his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in 
his hand" (2 Kings xv. 19). Menahem reigned, there- 
fore, as an Assyrian vassal, and so within a few months 
after Jeroboam's death his dynasty was extinguished, 
and the foe, whose approach Amos foresaw, had laid hia 
strong hand on Israel, never again to relax his grasp. 
On the death of Menahem, the llnme of civil war broke 
out once more. His son Pekahiah was assassinated 
after a short reign, and the throne was occupied by a 
mQitary adventurer named Pekah, supported by a hand 
of Gileadites. Pekah allied himself with Eezin of 
Damascus, and formed the project of dethroning Ahaz, 
king of Judah, Ahaz appealed to Tiglath Pileser, who 
marched westward, led the Damascenes captive, as 
Amos had foretold, and also depopidated Gilead and 
GalQee. In this disastrous war Pekah had lost his 
prestige, and, though the Assyrians seem to have left 
him in power, he was presently attacked and slain by 
Hoshea, the son of Elah. He in turn had to reckon 
with the Assyrian, and had to pay a subsidy and yearly 
tribute as the price of his throne. But Hoshea was 
eager to cast off the yoke, and sought help from the 
king of Egypt, who had begun to bid against Assyria 
for the lordship of the ntountaios of Canaau, which 
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formed the natural barrier between tbe great powei-a of 
the Nile and the Tigris. This defection sealed the 
doom of Siimaria. The Assyrians again invaded the 
land ; after a prolonged and desperate resistance, the 
capital was taken, and the Israelites were carried 
captive to the far East, new populations- being brought 
from liabylon and other districts to take their place. 
It appears from the Assyrian monuments that a vassal 
kingdom existed in Samaria after this deportation, 
wbicli no doubt was only partial, and it is not improbable 
that it was ruled by princes of Hebrew race for half 
a century longer ; " while we know that Jehovah worship 
did not altogether cease in the land, and was even 
accepted in a comipt form by the new colonists (2 Kings 
xvii. 24 aq. ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15 ; Jer. xti. 5). But the 
distinctive character of the nation was lost ; such 
Hebrews as remained in their old land became mixed 
with their heathen neighbours, and ceased to have any 
share in the further history of Israel and Israel's i-eligion. 
When Josiah destroyed the ancient high places of the 
Korthem Kingdom he slew their priests, whereas the 
priests of Judffian sanctuaries were provided for at 
Jerussliim. It is plain from this that he regarded the 
worship of the Northern sanctuaries as purely heathenish 
(comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 20 with ver. 5), and it was only 
in much later times that the mixed population of 
Samaria bectime possessed of the Pentateuch, and set 
up a worship on Iifount Oerizim in imitation of the 
ritual of tlio second temple. We have no reason to 
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think that the captive Ephraimites were more able to 
retain tlieir distinctive character than their brethren 
who remained in Palestine. The problem of the lost 
tribes, which has so much attraction for some speculators, 
is a purely fanciful one. The people whom Hosea and 
Amos describe -were not fitted to maintain themselves 
apart from the heathen among whom they dwelt. 
Scattered among strange nations, , they accepted the 
service of strange gods (Dent, xxviii. 64), and, losing 
their distinctive religion, lost also their distinctive ex- 
istence. The further history of the people of Jehovah 
is transferred to the house of Judah, and with the fall 
of Samaria Northern Israel ceases to have any part in 
the progress of revelation. 

Hosea, or Hoshea, as the name should rather be 
\vritten, is the last prophet of Ephraim." Unlike Amos, 
he was himself a subject of the Northern Kingdom, as 
appears from the whole tenor of his book, and especially 
from vii. 5, where the monarch of Samaria is called 
" our king." Like Amos, he is mainly concerned with 
the sins and calamities of the house of Joseph ; but, 
while Amos speaks from observation which, with all 
its closeness, is that of an outsider, whose personal life 
lay far from the tumults and oppressions of the Northern 
cnpital, Hosea views the state of the kingdom from 

, within, and his book is marked by a tone of deep pathos, 
akin to that of Jeremiah, and expressive of the tragic 

\ isolation of the prophet's position in a society corrupt to 
the veiy core and visibly hastj^ning towards dissolution. 
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Amos could deliver his divine message and withdraw 
from the turmoil of Samaria's guilty cities to the silent 
pastures of the wilderness ; but the whole life of Hosea 
was bound up with the nation whose sins he condemned 
aud whose ruin he foresaw. For him there was no 
escape from the scenes of horror that defiled his native 
land, aud the anguish that expresses itself in every 
page of hia prophecy is the distress of a pure and gentle 
soul, linked hy the closest ties of family aflection and 
national feeling to the sinners who were hurrying Israel 
onwards to the doom he saw ao clearly, but of which 
they refused to hear. And so while the work of Amos 
was completed in a single brief mission, the prophecies 
of Hosea extend over a series of terrible years. The 
iirst two chapters of his book are dated from the reign 
of Jeroboam, the gala-days of the nation (11. 13), when 
the feast-days, the new moons, and the Sabbaths stQl 
ran their joyous round, and the land was rich in corn 
and wine and oil, in store of silver and gold (ii. 8). 
But the later chapters of the prophecy speak of quite 
other times, of sickness in the state which its leaders 
vainly sought to heal by invoking the help of the 
"warlike king" [AV. King Jareh] of Assyria (v. 13), 
of civil wars and conspiracies, of the assassination of 
monarchs, of new dynasties set up without Jehovah's 
counaol, aud powerless to better the condition of the 
nation (viL 7 ; viii. 4), of a universal reign of perjury 
nod fmud, of violence and bloodshed (iv. 1,2). These 
deficriptions carry ns into the evil times that opened 
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with the fall of the house of Jeliu ; but the actual 
captivity of Israel ia still in the future (xiii. 16) : even 
in the closing chapter of his book Hosea addresses a 
nation which has not come to open hreach with the 
Assyrians, hut cherishes the vain hope of deliver- 
'ance through their help (xiv. 3). Gilead and GaJilee, 
which were depopulated by Tiglath-Pileser in his ex- 
pedition against Petah (B.C. "734), are repeatedly referred 
to as an integral part of the kingdom (v. 1 ; vi. 8 ; 
xii. 11), and it is therefore probable that the woi'k of 
Hosea was ended before that event, and that the prophet 
was spared the crowning sorrow of seeing with his own 
eyes the fuifilment of the doom of his nation.^ 

There is no reason to believe that Hosea, any more 
than Amos, was connected with the recognised praphetic 
societies, or ever received such outward adoption to 
office as was given to Eliaha. At chapter iv. 5 he 
comprises priest and prophet in one condemnation, 
Israel is undone for lack of knowledge, for the priesta 
whose office it was to teach it have rejected the know- 
ledge of Jehovah, and He in turn will reject them from 
their priesthood. They shall fall, and the prophet shall 
fall with tliem in the night, their children shall be 
forgotten of Jehovah, and their whole stock shall 
perish.^ Thus Hosea, no less than Amos, places himself 
in direct opposition to all the leaders of the religious 
life of his nation, and like his Judiean compeer he had 
doubtless to reckon with their hostility. " As for the 
prophet," he complains, " a fowler's snare is in all his 
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ways, and enmity in the house of his God" (ix. 8). 
To discharge his ministry year after year amidst such 
opposition was a far harder tasli than was appointed to 
Amos. Eveu Anios was constrained to exclaim that in 
times 60 evil the part of a prudent man was to hold his 
peace (Amos v. i:i). But Amos at least could shake 
the dust off bis feet and return to his kindred and his 
home ; Hosea was a stranger among his own peopie, 
oppressed by continual contact with their sin, lacerated 
at heart by tlie bitterness of their enmity, till his reason 
seemed ready to give way under the tiial. " Tlie days 
of visitation are come, the days of recompense are 
come, Israel shall know it ; the prophet is a fool, the 
man of the spirit is mad for the multitude of thine 
iniquity and the great hatred " (ix, 7), The passionate 
anguish that breathes in these words gives its colour to 
the whole book of Hosea's prophecies. His language 
and tlie movement of his thoughts are far removed from 
the simplicity and self-control which characterise the 
prophecy of Amos. Indignation and sorrow, tender- 
ness and severity, faith in the sovereignty of Jehovah's 
love, and a despiiiring sense of Israel's infidelity are 
woven together in a sequence which has no logical plan, 
but is determined by the battle and alternate victory 
of contending emotions ; and the swift transitions, tlie 
fragmentary unbalanced utterance, the half-develojH'd 
allusions, that make his prophecy so diiticult to the 
commentator, express tlie agony of this inward conflict 
Hoaea, above all other propheta, ia a man of deep 
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affections, of a gentle poetic nature. His heart is too 
trae and tender to snap the bonds of country and 
kindred, or mingle anglit of personal bitterness with 
tlie severity of Jeliovali's words. Alone in the midst 
of a nation that knows not Jehovah, without disciple 
or friend, withont the solace of domestic affection — for 
even his home, as we shall presently see, was full of 
shame and sorrow — he yet clings to Israel with inextin- 
guishable love. The doom which he proclaims against 
his people is the doom of all that is dearest to hira on 
earth ; his heart is ready to break witli sorrow, his very 
reason totters under the awful vision of judgment, his 
whole prophecy is a long cry of anguish, as again and 
again he renews his appeal to the heedless nation that 
is running headlong to destruction. But it is all in 
vain. The weary years roll on, the signs of Israel's 
dissolution thicken, and still his words find no audience. 

1 Like a silly dove fluttering in the toils, Ephraim turns 
now to Assyria, now to Egypt, " but they return not to 

' Jehovah their God, and seek not Him for all this." 
Still the prophet stands alone in his recognition of tlie 
true cause of the multiplied distresses of his nation, 
and still it is his task to preach repentance to deaf 
ears, to declare a judgment in which only himself 
believes. And now the Assyrian is at hand, sweep- 
ing over Canaan like a fatal sirocco. " An east wind 
shall come, the breath of Jehovah ascending from tlie 
wilderness, and his spring shall become dry and his 
fountain shall be dried up ; He shall spoil the treasure 
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of all precious jewels. Samaria stall be desolate, for 
she hatb rebelled against her God t they shall fall by 
the sword : their int'auts shall be dashed in piece.?, and 
their women with ehiJd shall be ripped up " (xiii. 15). 

And yet, when all is lost, the prophet's love for 
guilty and fallen Israel forbids him to despair. For 
that love is do mere earthly affection. It is Jehovah's 
love for His erring people that s^ieaks tlircmgh Hosea'a 
soul. The heart of the prophet beats responsive to the 
heart of Him who loved lai-ael when he was a child and 
called His son out of Egypt. " How can I give thee up, 
Ephraini ? How can I cast thee away, Israel ? My 
heart burns within Me, My compassion is all Iciiidled. 
I will not execute the fierceness of My wrath ; 1 will 
not turn to destroy thee ; for I am God and not man, 
the Holy One in the midst of thee" (xi. 8). How this 
invincible love shall tiiumph even in the utter fall of 
the nation Hosea does not explain. But that It will 
triumph he cannot doubt. In the extremity of judg- 
ment Jehovah will yet work repentance and salvation, 
and from the death-knell of Samaria the accents of 
hope and promise swell forth in pure and strong 
cadence in the last chapter of the prophecy, out of a 
heart which has found its rest with God from all the 
troubles of a stormy life, "I will heal their back- 
sliding, I will love them freely: for Mine anger is 
turneil away from him. I will he as the dew to Israel : 
be shall bud forth as the lily and strike his root« as 
Lebanon. . . . Who is wise, and he shall imderstand 
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these things ? prudent, and he shall know them ? For 
the ways of Jehovah are right, and the just shall walk 
in them ; but the transgressors shall fall therein." 

Hosea is a man of emotion ratlier than of logic, a 
poet rather than a preacher, and the unity of his book 
is maintained through the sudden transitions and swift 
revulsions of feeling characteristic of his style, not by 
a well-planned symmetry of argument such as we find 
^ in Amos, but by a constant undercurrent of faith in the 
identity of Jehovah's love to Israel with that pure and 
unselfish affection which binds the prophet himself to 
his guilty and fallen nation. Jehovah is God and not 
man, the Holy One in the midst of Israel. But this 
does not mean that the heart of Jehovah has no like- 
ness to that of man. His righteousness is not an 
impersonal unlovable thing with which His reasonable 
creatures can have no fellowship, and which they can- 
-not hope to comprehend. Where Amos says that 
Jehovah knows Israel, Hosea desires that Israel should 
know Jehovah (ii 20 ; iv. 1, 6 ; vi. 3 ; viii. 2 ; xiii. 4). 
. And this knowledge is no mere act of the intellect ; to 
know Jehovah is to know Him as a tender Father, who 
taught Ephraim to walk, holding them by their arms, 
who drew them to Himself with human cords, with 
bands of love (xi. 1 seq^. In chap. vi. 6 the know- 
ledge of God is explained in a parallel clause, not by 
\ " mercy," as the Authorised Version renders it, but by 
ii a word (hdsedy corresponding to the Latin ^z'das, or 
\ dutiful love, as it shows itself in acts of kindliness and 
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loyal affection. It is quite characteristic of the differ- 
ence between the two prophets, that in Amos this word 
^iaed or kindness never occurs, while in Hosea it not 
only expresses the right attitude of man to God, but 
kindness and truth, kindness and justice, are the sum 
of moral duty (iv, 1 ; x, 12 ; xii. 6). Amos in such a 
case would speak of justice alone ; his analysis of right 
and wrong piercea less deeply into the springs of 
human action. For tlie kindness of which Hosea 
speaks is no theological technicality ; it is a word of 
common life used of all those acts, going beyond the 
mere norm of forensic righteousness, which acknowledge 
that those who a^e linked together by the bonds of per- 
sonal affection or of sccial unity owe to one another more 
than can be expressed in the forms of legal obligation. 

In primitive society, where every stranger is an 
enemy, the whole conception of duties of humanity is 
framed within the narrow circle of the family or the 
tribe ; relations of love are either identical with those 
of kinship or are conceived as resting on a covenant. 
" Thou shalt show kindness to thy servant," says David, 
" for thou hast brought thy aen'ant into a covenant of 
Jehovah with thee." And so in Hosea the conception 
of a relation of love and kindness between man and 
God goes side by side with_thecoiiceptiDU, of Jehovah's 
covenant with Isiael (vi. 7 ; viii, 1). Jehovah and 
Israel are united by a bond of moral obligation, — nut 
a mere compact on legal terms, a covenant of works, 
as dogmatic theology would express it, but a bond of 
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piety— of fatlierly affection on the one hand, and loyal 
obedience on the other. Jehovah and Israel form as 
it were one community, and h^sed ia the hond by which 
the whole community is knit together. It ia not neces- 
sary to distinguish Jehqvah'a Msed to Israel which we 
would term his grace, Israel's duty of h4sed to Jehovah 
whidlrwe would call piety, and the relation of hised 
betweenTnian and man which embraces the duties of love 
and mutual consideration. To the Hebrew mind these 
three are essentiaily one, and all are comprised iu the 
same covenant. Loyalty and kindness between man 
and man are not duties inferred from Israel's relation 
to Jehovah, they are parts of that relation ; love to 
Jehovah and love to one's brethren in Jehovah's house 
are identical (compare iv. 1 with vi. 4, 6). To Hosea, 
as to Amos, justice and the obligations of civil righteous- 
ness are still the chief sphere within which the right 
knowledge of Jehovah and due regard to His covenant 
are tested. Where religion has a national form, and 
especially in such a state of society as both prophets 
deal with, that is necessary ; but Hosea refers these 
obligations to a deeper source. Isi'ael is not only the 
dominion but the family of Jehovah, and the father- 
hood of God takes the place of bis kingly righteousness 
as the fundamental idea of Israel's religion. Jehovah 
is God and not man, but the qieaniug of this is that 
His love is sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all im- 
patience and all variableness as the love of an earthly 
fatlier can never be. 



This fiinJamental thought of Hosea, that the rela-j , 
tion between Jehovah uiid Isi-ael is a rehition of lovej | 
and of Buch duties as flow from love, gives his whola 
teaching a very different colour from that of Amos. 
Amos, as we saw, begins by lookin;^ on Jehovah as the 
Creator and God of the universe, who dispenses the lot 
of all nations and vindicates the laws of universal 
righteousness over the whole earth ; and, when he pro- 
ceeds to concentrate attention on his own people, the 
prophet still keeps the larger point of view before the 
mind of his hearers, and treats the sin and judgment of 
Israel as a particular ease under the general lawsof Divine 
government, complicated by the circumstance that 
Jehovah knows Israel and has personal communications 
with it in which no other nation shares. Hoaea has no 
snch universal starting-point ; he deals with the sub- 
ject not from the outside inwards but from the heart 
outwards. Jehovah's love to His own is the deepest 
thing in religion, and eveiy problem of faith centres in 
it. To hoth prophets the distinction which we are 
wont to draw between religious aud moral duties is un- 
known ; yet it would not be unfair to say in modem 
language that Amos bases religion on morality, while 
Hosea deduces morality from religion. The two men 
are types of a contrast which runs tlirough the whole 
history of religious thought and life down to our own 
daya. The religious world has always been divided 
into men who look at the questions of faith from the 
standpoint of universal ethics, and men by whom moral 
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truths are habitually approached from a personal sense 
of the grace of God. Too frequently this diversity of 
standpoint has led to an antagonism of parties in the 
-Church. Men of the type of Amos are condemned as 
rationalists and cold moderates ; or, on the other hand, 
the school of Hosea are looked upon as enthusiasts and 
unpractical mystics. But Jehovah chose His prophets 
from men of both types, and preached the same lesson 
to Israel through both. 
r^ To Amos and Hosea alike the true standard of re- 
ligious life is the standard of conduct. The state of the 
nation before its God is judged by its actions ; and the 
prevalence of immorality, oppression, and crime is the 

I clearest proof that Israel has departed from Jehovah. 
The analysis of Amos stops at this point ; he does not 
seek into the hidden springs of Israel's sin, but simply 
says. Without a return to civil righteousness, which 
you are daily violating, you can find no acceptance 
before Jehovah. Hosea, on the contrary, with his 
guiding principle of a relation of love between Jehovah 
and Israel, pierces beneath the visible conduct of the 

' " nation to the disposition that underlies it. Amos had 
said, Cease your ritual service, and do judgment and 
justice (Amos v. 24) ; Hosea says, " I desire love and 
not sacrifice, and knowledge of God rather than burnt 
oflfeiings " (Hosea vi. 6). Amos judges the moral offences 
of Israel as breaches of universal law aggravated by the 
possession of special privileges ; Hosea judges tliem as 
/ proofs of a heart not true to Jehovah, out of sympathy 



_with His character, and ungrateful to His love. Ac- 
cordingly, while Anioa deals mainly with Israel as a 
state, Husea hahitually thinks of Ephraim as a moral 
individual, and goes hack again and again to the history 
of the nation, treating it as the history of a person, and ; 
following its relations to Jehovah from the days of the 
patriarch Jacob (xil 2, 3, 12), through the deliverance 
from Egypt onwards (xii. 13 ; xl 1 seq). He dwells I 
with special interest on the first love of Jebovali to His) 
people when He found Israel like grapes in the wilder- 
ness (ix. ll)), when He knew them in the thirsty desert 
(xiii 5), before tbe innocence of the nation's childhood 
was stained with the guilt of BaaUpeor, aud its early 
love had vanished like the dew of dawn, or like the light 
clouds which hang on the mountains of Palustiue in the 
early morning and dissolve as the sun gets high (vi. 4). 
Hosea's allusions to the paat history of Israel are intro- 
duced iu unexpected ways, and are often difficult to 
understand. Sometimes he seems to refer to narratives 
which we no longer possess in the same form (ix. 9 ; 
X. 9) ; but their general drift is always the same — to 
vindicate the patient consistent love of Jehovah to His 
nation, and to display Ephraim's sin as a lifelong course f 
of spui'ued privileges and slighted love. It is this 
thought of the personal continuity of Israel's relations 
to Jehovah that leads the prophet to speak of God's 
dealings with Jacob ; for Jacob is, in fact, the nation 
summed up in the person of its ancestor (comp. Heb. 
\ii 10). And bo the whole history, from the days of 
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the patriarchs downwards, is the history of a single 
unchanging aEfection, always acting on the same 
principles, so that each fact of the past is at the same 
time a symbol of the present (ix. 9), or a prophecy of 
the futui'e {ii. 15 ; compare Josh. vii. 24). It is worth 
remembering, in connection with Hosea's frequent use 
of the early histoiy, that in last Lecture we saw reason 
to beheve that the sanctuaries of Northern Israel, to 
which he belonged, were the special home of the greater 
part of the patriarchal history, as it is still told in the 
book of Genesis ; and it is hardly disputable that some 
episodes in that history personify the stock of Israel or 
individual tribes, and so treat them as moral individuals, 
inuch in the same way in which Hosea treats Ephraim. 
The blessing of Jacob ascribes a personal character to 
Reuben, Levi, and Simeon, which is the character of the 
tribes, not of individual sons of Jacob, and refers to 
narratives which there are the very strongest reasons 
for rt^rding as allegories of historical events sul)se- 
quent to the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. 
This consideration enables us to see that the allegorical 
treatment of Jehovah's relations to Israel in the book of 
Hosea would appear much less strange and puzzling to 
his contemporaries than it does to a modern reader. 
Their ciiirent habits of thought and expression made 
this way of teaching easy and natural.'" 

Since Hosea everywhere concentrates his attention 
on the personal attitude and disposition of Ephraim 
towards Jehovah, as constituting the essence of the 



■ iiational sin, he is led to look at the sins of the people's ^ 
worship much more closely than Amos does. Amos 
contents himself with noting the acts of injustice and 
immorality that were done in the name of religion, 
and with urging that no ritual service can be accept- 
able to Jehovah where civil righteousness is forgotten. 
Beyond this he shows a degree of indifference to all 
practices of social worship which is not uncharacteristic 
of an inbabitant of the desert. But when Israel's 
relation to Jehovah is conceived as a personal relation, 
the intercourse of Jehovah with His people at the 
sanctuary naturally assumes a niuchlaiger significance. 
Acts of worship are the direct embodiment of the ) 
attitude and feelings of the worshipper towards his j 
God, and in them Hosea finds the plainest exhibition 
of Ephraim's unfaithfulness. It is necessary to look I 
somewhat closely at the way in which thia point is 
developed. In speaking of Ephraim's connection with 
Jehovah in the laugtiage of human relationship, it was 
open to the prophet to make use of various analogie-s. 
Jehovah was Israel's King, but this image did not adapt 
itself to his idea." He reqidred a more personal relation, 
anch as is supplied by the analogy of domestic life. 
The idea of a family relation between Jehovah and 
Israel appears in the book of Hosea in two forms. On 
the one hand Ephraira is Jehovah's son (xi. 1), and this 
is the predominant figure in the latter part of the book. 
But in the first three chapters, which present the prophet's 
kllegory in its most complete and original form, the 
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nation or land of Israel (i. 2 ; ii. 13) appears as Jehovah's 
spouse. The two figures are intimately connected, 
indeed in chapter i. they occur combined into a single 
parable. For, according to a common Hebrew figure, a 
land or city is the mother of its inhabitants, or, by 
a slight variation of the symbolism, the stock of a 
family or clan is personified as the mother of the mem- 
bers of the clan (2 Sam. xx. 19 ; Ezek. xix. 2 ; Hosea 
iv. 5). The mother is the ideal unity of land and 
nation, having for her children the actual members of 
the nation as they exist at any particular time. Jehovah, 
therefore, is at once the father of His people, and the 
husband of their ideal mother. We are not to suppose 
that Hosea invented either form of this image. That 
the deity is the father of his worshippers, that the tribe 
springs from the stock of the tribal god, who is wor- 
shipped as the progenitor of his people, is a common 
conception in heathenism (comp. Acts xvii. 28). In 
Num. xxi. 29 the Moabites are called the sons and 
daughters of Chemosh, and even Malachi calls a heathen 
woman "the daughter of a strange god" (Mai. ii. 11). 
I'roper names expressive of this idea are common 
among the Semites, a familiar instance being Benhadad, 

/ " son of the god Hadad." But in heathenism it is 
to be observed that god-sonship has a physical sense ; 
the worshippers are of the stock of their god, who 
is simply their great ancestor, and so is naturally 
identified with their interests, and not with those of any 

] other tribe. In Israel, however, the idea of Jehovah's 
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fatherhood could not take this crass form in the mind 
of any one who remembered the history of Jehovah's 
relations to His people. The oldest forefathers of the 
Hebrews in their original seats beyond the Euphrates 
were not the people of Jehovah, but served other gods 
(Josh. sxiv. 2), and Jehovah's relation to Israel is not 
of nature but of grace, constituted by the divine act of '* 
deliverance from Egypt And so, according to Hosea, _ 
JehoValTdoes not love Israel because he is His son, but 
took him as His son because He loved him (xi. 1). 
The same contrast between natural and positive religion 
is expressed in the conception of Jehovah's covenant 
with His people ; fora relation resting.QiL.a-CDveuant is 
not natural but moral. There was no covenant between 
Moah and Uhcniosh, but only a natural kinship quite 
independent of Moab's conduct But in Israel the re- 
jection of Jehovah's covenant suspends, and but for 
sovereign love would cancel, the privileges of sonship. 
The sonsIiTp'of Israel, therefore, must find its expression 
in filial obedience, and from this point of view the sin 
of the people is that they have ceased to take heed 
to Jehovah (iv. 10) and hearken to Him {ix. 17). 
Ephraim is not a wise son (xiii. 13). Jehovah has 
spoken much to him by the ministry of His prophets 
(xii, 10), but though He should write for him a myriad 
of preeepta, they would seem but a strange thing to this 
foolish child (viii. 12). 

But though Hosea dwells on the sonship of 
Ephraim with great t«nderDess, especially in speaking 
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of the childhood of the nation, the age of its divine 
education (xi. 1 s«g,), this analogy does not exhaust the 
whole depth of Israel's relation to Jehovah In ancient 
society the attitude of the son to the father, especially 
that of the adult son employed in hia father's business, 
has a certain element of servitude (Mai. iii, 17). The 
son honours his father as the servant does his master 
(MaL 1 6. ; Exod. xx. 12). Even now among the Arabs 
the grown-up son and the slave of the house do much 
the same menial services, and feel nmch the same 
measure of constraint in the presence of the head 
of the house. It is only towards his little ones 
that the father shows that tenderness which Hosea 
speaks of in describing the childhood of Ephcaim. And 
. so the whole fulness of Jehovah's love to His people, 
( and the way in whicli Israel has proved unfaithful to 
that love, can be fitly brought out only in the still more 
intimate relation of bhe husband to his spouse. 

In looking at the allegory of Jehovah's marriage 
with mother-Israel, or with the mother-land, we must 
again begin by considering the curi'ent ideas which 
served to surest such a conception. Alike in Israel 
and among its heathen neighbours, the word Baal, tbat 
is " Lord " or " Owner," was a common appellative of 
the national Deity. Instead of the proper names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, which are common from the 
time of Elijah, we frequently find in old Israel forms 
compounded with Baal which are certainly not 
heathenish. When we meet with a son of Saul named 
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Isb-Enal, ft grandson Men-Baal, both names meaniag 
"Baal's man," while David in like manner gives to 
one of bis sons the name of Eeeliada, " Eaal knoweth," 
we may be sure that Baal is here a title of the God of 
Israel.^^ In Hosea's time the worshipping people still 
addressed Jehovah as Baa,li, "my Lord," aud the 
Baalim of whom he often speaks (ii. 13 ; xiii 1, 2) are 
no other than the golden calves, the recognised symbols 
of Jehovah. Now, among the Semites the husband is 
ri^arded as the lord or oM'ner of bis wife (1 Pet. iii. 6), 
■whom in fact, according to early law, be purchases from 
her father for a price (Exod, xxi. 8 ; xxii. 17)." The 
address Baali ia used by the wife to her husband as 
well as by the nation to its God, and so in an early 
etage of thought, when similarities of expression con- 
stantTy form the basis of identifications of idea, it lay 
very near to think of the God as the husband of the 
worshipping nationality, or of the mother-land." It is 
not at all Hkely that this conception was in form onginal 
to Hosea, or even peculiar to Israel ; such developed 
religious allegory as that which makes the national God, | 
not only father of the people, hut husband of the land 
their mother, has its familiar home in natural religions. 
In these religions we find similar conceptions, in which, 
however, as in the case of the fatherhood of the deity, 
the idea is taken in a crans physical sense. Marriage of 
female worshippers with the godhead was a common 
notion among the Phtenicians and Babylonians, and in 
the latter case was connected with immoi-al practices 
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akin to those that defiled the sanctuaries of Israel in 
Hosea's da j.^^ It even seeifls possible to find some trace 
heathenism of the idea of marriage of the 



in Semitic 



Baal with the land which he fertilises by sunshine and 
rain. Semitic deities, as we saw in Lecture I. (p. 26), 
are conceived as productive powers, and so form pairs 
of male and female principles. Heaven and Earth are 
such a pair, as is well known from Greek mythology; and, 
though Baal and 'Ashtoreth are more often represented 
as astral powers (Sun and Moon, Jupiter and Venus), 
it is certain that fertilising showers were one manifesta- 
tion of Baal's life-giving power. Even the Moham- 
medan Arabs retained the name of Baal {bcCV) for land 
watered by the rains of heaven. The land that brings 
forth fruit under these influences could not fail to be 
thought of as his spouse; and, in fact, we have an 
Arabic word (^athary) which seems to show that the 
fertility produced by the rains of Baal was associated 
with the name of his wife 'Ashtoreth.^^ If this be so, it 
follows that in point of form the marriage of Jehovah 
with Israel corresponded to a common Semitic concep- 
tion, and we may well suppose that the corrupt mass of 
Israel interpreted it in reference to the fertility of the 
goodly land, watered by the dews of heaven (Deut. xi. 
11), on principles that suggested no higher thoughts of 
God than were entertained by their heathen neighbours. 
This argument is not a mere speculation ; it gives us 
a key to understand what Hosea tells us of the actual 
religious ideas of his people. For we learn from hijn 
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that the Israelites worshipped the Baalim or goWen 
calves under just such a point of view as our discussion 
suggests. Tliey were looked upon as the authors of the 
fertility of the land and nothing more (ii. 5) ; in other 
words, they were to Israel precisely wliat the heathen 
Baalim were to the Canaanites, natural productive 
powers. We have already seen that a tendency to 
d^rade Jehovah to the level of a Cauaanite Baal 
had always been the great danger of Israel's religion, 
when the moral fibre of the nation was not hardened 
by contest with foreign invaders, and tliat in early times 
the reaction against this way of thought had been 
mainly associated with a sense of national unity, and 
■with the conceplion of Jehovah as the leader of the 
hosts of Israel. Tliese patriotic and martial feelings 
were still strong during the Syrian wars ; and in the 
time of Amos, in spite of the many Canaanite corrup- 
tions of the sanctuaries, Jehovah was yet pre-eminently 
the God of battles, who led Israel to victory over its 
enemies. But a generation of peace and luxurj" had 
greatly sapped the warlike spirit of the nation, wliile the 
disorders of the state had loosened the bonds of national 
nnity. The name of Jehovah was no longer the rally- 
ing cry of all who loved the freedom and inti-grity 
of Israel, and the help which Ephraim had been wont 
to seek from Jehovah was now sought iwm Egj-pt 
or Assyria. Jehovah was not formally abjnrcd for 
Canaanite goda; but in the decay of alt the nobler 
impulses of national life He sank in popular conception 
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to their level; in essential character aa well aa in name 
the calves of the local sanctuaries had become Canaaiiite 
Baalim, mere sources of the physical fertility of the 
land. And that this view of their power was embodied 
in sexual aaalogiea of a crass and physical kind, such 
as we have found to exist among the heathen Semites, 
is proved by the prevalence of religious prostitution and 
widespread disregard of the laws of chastity, precisely 
identical with the abominations of 'Ashtoreth among 
ythe Phceniciaus, and accompanied hy the same symbol- 
ism of the sacred tree, which expressed the conception 
of the deity as a principle of physical fertility (Hoaea iv. 
13 seq). 

Thus, in looking at Hosea'a doctrine of the marriage 
of Jehovah with Israel, we must remember that the 
prophet was not introducing an entirely new form of 
religious symbolism. The popular religion was full of 
externally ainular ideas ; the true personality and moral 
attributes of Jehovah were lost in a maze of allegory 
derived from the sexual processes of physical life ; and 
the degrading effects of such a way of thought were 
visible in universal licentiousness and a disregai-d of 
the holiest obligations of domestic purity. In such cir- 
cumstances, we might expect to find the prophet casting 
aside the whole notion of a marriage of Jehovah, and 
falliiig back like Amos ou the transcendency of the 
Creator and KuJer of the moral universe. But he does 
not do so. Instead of rejecting the current symbolism 
he appropriates it ; but he does so in a way that lifts it 



wholly out of the sphere of nature religion and makes 

it the vehicle of the profoundest spiritual truths, 

Jehovah is the husband of His nation. But the essential 

is of the marriiige relation is not physical, but moral. 

It is a relation of inmost affection, and lays upon the 

spouse a duty of conjugal fidelity which the popular 

[ religion daily violated. The betrothal of Jehovah to 

I Israel is but another aspect of the covenant already 

I Bpokeu of; itia a betrothal "in riyhteousneasandin judg- 

I nieut, in kindness and in love," a betrothal that dcuiauda 

r the true knowledge of Jehovah (iL 19, 20). A union in 

I which these conditions are absent is not marriage, but 

I illicit love; and so the Baalim or local symbols of 

r Jehovah, with which the nation held no moral fellow- 

f Bhip, worshipping them merely as sources of physical 

I life and"growth, are not the true spouse of Israel ; they t , 

I are the nation's paramours, and their worsljip ia infidelity 

I to Jehovah. There ia no feature in Hosea's prophecy 

L which distinguishes him from earlier prophets so sharply 

B hie attitude to the golden calves, the local symbols 

I of Jehovah adored in the Northern sanctuaries. Elijah 

I and Elieha had no quarrel with the traditional worship 

I of their nation. Even Amos never speaks in condem- ^ j 

' nation of the calves. But in Hosea's teaching they ( 

suddenly appear as the very root of Israel's sin and ', 

misery. It is perfectly clear that in the time of llosea, 

as in that of Amos, the popular worship was noiuinalty | 

Jeliovah worsliip. The oath of tlie worshipj>ers at Gil- 

j-al and Bfthi:l was by the life of Jehovah {iv. 15) ; the 
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feasts of tlie Baalim were Jeliovali's feasts (ii. 11; 13, is, 
5) ; the sanctuary was Jeliovali's house (ix. 4), tlie sacii- 
fices His offerings (viii. 13), Eat to Hosea's judgment 
tliis ostensible Jehovali worship is really the worship 
of other gods (iii, 1). With the ealvea Jehovah has 
nothing in common. He is the living God (i. Ifl), the 
calves are mere idols, the work of craftsmen (xiii. 2) ; and 
the nation which calls the work of its hands a god 
(xiv. 3) breaks its marriage vow with Jehovah and 
loves a stmnger. 

If the prophecy of Hoaea stood alone it would be 
reasonable to think that this attack on the images of 
the popular religion was simply based on the second 
commandment. But when we contrast it with the 
absolute silence of earlier prophets we can hardly accept 
this explanation as adequate. Amos is as zealous for 
Jehovah's commandments as Hosea ; and, if the one 
prophet condemns the worship of the calves as the 
fundamental evidence of Israel's iniidelity, while the 
other, a few years before, passes it by in silence, it is 
fair to conclude that the matter appeared to Hosea in a 
much more practical light than it did to Amos. Our 
analysis of Hosea's line of thought enables us to 
I understand how this was so. Amos judges of the reli- 
' gious state of the nation by its influence on social rela- 
' tiona and the administration of public justice. But 
' Hosea places the essence of religion in personal fidelity 
I to Jehovah and a just conception of His covenant of 
love with Israel. The worship of the popular sanctuaries 



ignored all this, setting in its place a conception of the 
Godhead which did not rise above the level of heathen- 
ism. Tlie attachment of Israel to the golden calves was 
not \he pure and elevated aflection of a spouse for her 
husband. It was in its veiy nature a carnal love, and 
therefore its objects were false lovers, who had nothing 
in common with the true husband of the nation. Hosea 
does not condemn the worship of the calves because 
idols are forbidden by the law ; be excludes the calves 
from the Sphere of true religion because the worship 
which they receive has no affinity to the true attitude 
of Israel to Jehovah. By this judgment he proves the 
depth of his religious insight ; for the whole hi-itoiy of 
religion shows that no truth is harder to realise than 
tliat a worship morally false is in no sense the worship 
of the true God (Matt. vj. 24 ; vii. 22). 

As we follow out the various aspecta of Hosea's 
teacliing we see with increasing clearness that in all its 
parts it can be traced back to a single fundamental idea. 
The argument of his prophecy is an argument of the 
heart^not of the head. His whole revelation of Jehovah 
is the revelation of a love which can be conceived under 
human analogies, and whose workings are to be under- 
stood not by abstract reasonings but by the sympathy 
of a heart which has sounded the dc-pths of human 
affection, and knows in its own experience what love 
demands of its object. One of the 6rst points that 
stnick us in Hosea's impassioned delineation of Israel's 
infidelity, in the inward sympathy with which he mourns 
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over liis nation's fall, yet holding fast the assurance that 
even in that fall the love of Jehovah to His people 
shall find its highest vindication, was that Jehovah's 
affection to Israel is an affection that burns within the 
Jlprophet's own soul, which he has not learned to speak of 
Iby rote but has comprehended through the experience 

; of his own life. It is a special characteristic of the 
I Hebrew prophets that they identify themselves with 

\ Jehovah's word and will so completely that their person- 
ality seems often to be lost in His. In no prophet is 
this characteristic more notable than in Hosea, for in 
virtue of the peculiar inwardness of his whole argument 
his very heart seems to throb in unison with the heart 

■'of Jehovah. Amoa became a prophet when he heard 

' the thunder of Jehovah's voice of judgment; Hosea 
learned to speak of Jehovah's love, and of the workings 
of that love in chastisement and in grace towards 
Israel's infidelity, through sore experiences of his own 
life, through a human love spurned but not changed to 
bitterness, despised yet patient and unselfish to the end, 
which opened to him the secrets of that Heart whose 

' tenderness is as iufinite as its holiness. 

In the first chapters of the book of Hosea the faith- 
lessness of Israel to Jehovah, the long-suffering of God, 
the moral discipline of sorraw and tribulation by which 
He will yet bring back His erring people, and betroth 
it to Himself for ever in righteousness, truth, and love, 
are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to his ening spouse. This parable was not 
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invented by Hosea ; it is drawn, as we are expressly 
told, from his own Jife. The Divine Word first became 
audible in the prophet's breast when he was guided by 
a mysterious providence to espouse Gonier, the daughter 
of Uibhiini, who proved an unfaithful wife and became 
the mother of children born in infidelity (i. 2, 3). The 
details of this painful story are very lightly touched ; 
they are never alluded to in that part of the book which 
has the character of public preaching — iu chapter i. the 
prophet speaks of himself in the third pereon ; and as 
Hosea gave names to the children of Gomer, namea of 
Bymbolio form, to each of which is attached a brief 
prophetic lesson (i. 4, 5; 6, 7; 8 seyOi it is plain that 
he concealed the shame of theu- mother and acknow- 
ledged her children as his own, burying his bitter 
sorrow in his own heart. But this long-suffering 
tenderness was of no avail In chapter iii. we learn 
that Gomer at length left her husband, and fell, under 
circumstances of which Hosea spares the recital, into a 
state of misery, from which the prophet, still following 
her with compassionate affection, had to buy her back 
at the price of a slave. He could not restore her to her 
old place in his house and to the rights of a faithful 
spouse ; but he brought her home and watched over 
her for many days, secluding her from temptation, with 
a loyalty which showed that his heart was still true to 
her.'' These scanty details embrace all that we know of 
the history of Hosea's life ; everything else in chapters 
i and iii., together with the whole of chapter ii., is pure 
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allegory, depicting the relations of Jehovah and Israel 
under the analogy suggested by the prophet's experience, 
but working out that analogy in a quite independent 
way. 

It is difficult to understand how any sound judg- 
ment can doubt that Hosea's account of his married life 
is literal history ; it is told with perfect simplicity, and 
yet with touching reserve. We feel that it would not 
have been told at all, but that it was necessary to 
explain how Hosea became a prophet, how he was led 
to that fundamental conception of Jehovah's love and 
Israel's infidelity which lies at the root of his whole 
prophetic argument. Those who shrink from accepting 
the narrative in its literal sense are obliged to assume 
that Hosea was first taught by revelation to think of 
Jehovah's relation to Israel as a marriage, and that then, 
the better to impress this thought on his auditors, he 
translated it into a fable, of which he made himself the 
chief actor, clothing himself with an imaginary shame 
which could only breed derision. But in truth, as we 
have already seen, the history of Hosea's life is related 
mainly in the third person, and forms no part of his 
preaching to Israel It is a history that lies behind his 
public ministry ; and we are told that it was through 
bis marriage with Gomer-bath-Diblaim — whose very 
name shows her to be a real person, not a mere allegory 
^ — ^that Hosea first realised the truths v/hich he was 
commissioned to preach. The events recorded in chap. i. 
are not Hosea's first message to Israel, but Jehovah's 
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f first lesson to the prophet's soul. God speaks in the 
I events of history and the experiences of humnn life. 
1 'He spoke to Amos in the thundering march of the 
J Assyrian, an^ he spoke to Hosea in the shame that 
I blighted his home.'* 

Apart from the still surviving influence of the old 
fc system of allegorical interpretation, which, though no 
I, longer recognised in principle, continues to linger in 
I acme corners of modern interpretation, the chief thing 
Lthat has prevented a right understanding of the opening 
chapters of our hook is a false intei-pretation of chap, l 2, 
as if Hosea meant us to believe that under divine com- 
mand he mniTied a woman whom he knew from the 
first to be of profligate character. But the point of the 
allegory ia that Comer's infidelity after marriage is a 
figure of Israel's departure from the covenant God, and 
the struggle of Hosea's affection with the burning sense 
of shame and grief when he found his wife unfaithful 
IR altogether inconceivable unless his first love had 
been pure, and full of trust in the purity of its object. 
Hosea did not understand in advance the deep prophetic 
lesson which Jehovah desired to teach hira by these ead 
experiences. It was in the struggle and bitterness of 
his spirit in the midst of his great onhappiness that he 
learned to comprehend tlie secret of Jehovah's heart in ■ 
his dealings with faithless Israel, and recognised the 
onhappiness of his married life as no meaningless 
Lcalamity, but the ordinance of Jehovali, which called 
vUm to the work of a prophet. This be expresses by 
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saying that it waa in directiiig Mm to marry Gometr 
that Jehovah first spoka to him (comp. Jer. xxxii. Si 
where in like manner the prophet tells us that he recog-l- 
nised an incident in his life as embodying ^ divine word 'i 
'after ilie. mti\£). It waa through the experience of his 
own life, which gave him so deep an insight into the 
spiritual aspect of the marriage tie, that Hosea was able 
to develop with inmost sympathy his doctrine of the 
moral union of Jehovah to Israel, and to transform a 
conception which in its current form seemed the very . 
negation of spii-itiial faith, full of associations of tlie 
merest nature worship, into a doctrine of holy love, freed 
from all carnal alloy, and separating Jehovah for ever 
from the idols with which His name had till then been 
associated. 

The possession of a single true thought about Jeho- 
vah, not derived from current religioiia teaching, but 
springing up in the soul as a word from Jehovah Him- 
self, is enough to constitute a prophet, and lay on him 
the duty of speaking to Israel what he has learned of 
Israel's God. But the truth made known to Hosea 
could not be exhausted in a single message, like that 
delivered to Amos. As the prophet's own love to his 
wife shaped and coloured his whole life, so Jehovah's 
love to faithless Israel contained within itself the key 
to all Israel's history. The past, the present, and the 
future took a new aspect to the prophet in the light of 
his great spiritual discovery. Hosea had 
prophet, not for a moment, but for all hia life. 
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We have already seen that the greater part of the | 
book of Hosea, from chap. iv. onwards — the only part | 
that has the form of direct address to his people — j 
appears to date from the period of increasing anarchy, | 
while the briefer prophecies in chap, i., associated with I 
the names of Gomer's three children, belong to the reign 
of Jeroboam II. It would seem, therefore, that Hosea 
was conscious of his prophetic calling for some years 
before he appeared as a public preacher ; and this fact 
we can well understand in a nature so poetically sensi- 
tive, and in connection with the persona! circumstances 
that first made him a prophet. But it was impossible 
for hiui to be altogether silent He felt that he and 
his family were living lessons of Jehovah to Israel, and 
in this feeling he gave to the three children symbolical 
names, to each of which a short prophetic lesson was 
attached. In this he was followed by Isaiah, whose 
sons, Mahar-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-jashub, also bore 
names expressive of fundamental points in the prophet's 
teaching. 

The eldest of Gomer's sons was named Jezreel. 
"for yet a little while," saith Jehovah, "and I will 
punish the house of Jehu for the sin of Jezreel, and will 
cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel. And 
in tliat day I will break the bow of Israel in the valley 
of Jezreel" — the natural battlefield of the land. To 
Hosea, as to Amos, the fall of the house of Jehu and 
the fall of the nation appear as one thing ; both pro- 
phets, indeed, appear to have looked for the overthrow 
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, of the reigning dynasty, not by intestine conspiracy, as 
/ actually happened, but at the hand of the destroying 
invader. It was fitting, therefore, that the great sin of 
the reigning dynasty should hold the first place in the 
record of the nation's defection. To Hosea that sin begins 
with the bloodshed of Jezreel, the treacherous slaughter 
of the house of Ahab. The very existence of the ruling 
dynasty rests on a crime which cries for vengeance. 
^ " That Hosea judges thus of a revolution accomplished 
^ with the active participation of older prophets is a fact 
well worthy of attention. It places in the strongest 
light the limitations that characterise all Old Testament 
revelation. It shows us that we can look for no 
mechanical uniformity in the teaching of successive 
prophets. Elisha saw and approved one side of Jehu's 
revolution. He looked on it only as the death-blow to 
\Baal worship ; but Hosea sees another side, and con- 
iemns as emphatically as Elisha approved. In the 
jbrefront of his condemnation he places the bloodshed, 
[till unatoned, which, according to the view that runs 
:hrough all the Old Testament and was familiar to every 
Hebrew, continued to ciy for vengeance from generation 
to generation. But we must not suppose that in Hosea's 
judgment all would have been well if the house of Omri 
had retained the throne. The Northern kingship in 
itself, and quite apart from the question of the parti- 
cular dynasty, is a defection from Jehovah — "They have 
made kings, but not by Me ; they have made princes, 
and I knew it not " (viii 4) ; ** Where now is thy king 
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r to save thee in all thy cities, and thy judges, of whom 
, ihoii saidst. Give rae a king and princes ? I gave thee 
a king in Mine anger, and take him away in My wrath " 
(xiiL 10, 11). The kingdom of Ephraim, in all its 
dynasties, rests on a principle of godless anarchy. 
What wonder, then, that the nation devours her judges 
like a fiery oven : '" all their kings are fallen (vii. 7), the 
monarchy of Samaria is swept away as foam upon the 
water (x. 7). The ideal which Hosea holds up in con- 
trast to the unhallowed dynasties of the North is the 
rule of the house of David. In the days of restoration 
the people shall inquire after Jehovah their God, and 
David their king (iii 5). Now, it is not surprising 
that Anio.-!, who was himself a man of Judah, should 
represent the I'e-establishment of tlie ancient kingdom 
of David as part of the final restoration ; but when 
Hosea, a Northern prophet, gives utterance to the same 
thought, he places himself in striking contrast to all his 
predecessors, who never dreamed of a return of Ephraim 
to the yoke cast off in the days of the lii-st Jerohoam. 
No douht there were many things wliicli made such a 
thought imtural, at least in tiie days of anarchy that 
followed the death of Jeroboam II. Tlie stability of 
the Davidic throne stood in tnaiked contrast to the civil 
discords and conslant changes of dynasty to which the 
pi'ophet so often alludes ; and, though he 8{>eiiks of 
•Tndah as sharing Israel's sin and Israel's fall (v. 5, 10, 
13, 14 ; viii. 14), Hosea regards the corruption of tlie 
Southern kingdom as less ancient (xl 12 ; Heb„ xii. 1) 
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and deep-rooted (iv. 15), and, in hia earlier prophecies 
at least, excludes Judah from the utter destruction of 
the North. AVlien Jehovah's mercy is withdrawn from 
Israel He will yet save Judah, though not by war and 
battle as in days gone by (L 7). Hosea Js so essentially 
a man of feeling, and not of strict logic, that it would 
be fruitless to attempt to form an exact picture of his 
attitude to Judah, expressed as it is in a series of brief 
allusions scattered over a number of years. In his last 
picture of Israel's restoration the house of David is not 
mentioned at all, and images of political glory have no 

, place in hia conception of the nation's true happiness. 

\ One part of the ideal of Amos is the resubjugation 
of the heathen once tiabutaiy to David ; he looks for a 
return of the ancient days of victorious warfare. But 
Hosea has altogether laid aside the old martial idea 
as we found it expressed in Deut. xxxiii. The fenced 
cities of Judah are a sin, and shall be destroyed by fire 
(viii. 14). The deliverance of Judah is not to be 
wrought by bow or sword (i. 7) ; repentant Ephraini 
Bays, " We will not ride upon horses " (xiv. 3). His 
picture of the future, therefore, lacks all the i'eatures 
that give strength to an earthly state; it reads like a 
return to Paradise (ii. 21 seq^. \ xiv.). In such a picture 
the kingship of David is little more than a figure. The 
return of David's kingdom, aa it actually was, would by 

' no means have corresponded with his ideal ; but the name 
of David is the historical symbol of a united Israel. 
To Hosea the unity of Israel is a thing of pro- 
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found aigiiificaiice. His whole prophecy, as we know, 
is penetrated by the conception of the people of 
Jehovah as a moral person ; the unity of Israel and 
the unity of God are the basis of his whole doctrine 
of religion as a personal bond of love and fidelity. Thus 
the political divisions of Israel on the one hand, and 
on the other the idolatry which broke up the oneness of 
Israel's God, are set forth by Hosea as parallel breaches 
of covenant ; when he mentions the one he iustinctively 
joins the other with it (viiL 4 ; x. 1 seq!) In contrast to 
this twofold defection and division " Jehovah their God 
and David their king " appear in natural connection. 

One sees from all this that in Hosea's hands the old , 
national theory of the religion of Jehovah is on the ) 
point of breaking up, and that new hopes take its place. , 
Tliis was indeed inevitable. The ideal of a victorious '■ 
and happy nation, dwelling apart in a goodly land and 
secure from invasion in Jehovah's blessing on its war- 
like prowess, as we find it in the prophecies of Balaam 
or the Blessing of Moses, was hopelessly shattered by 
the first contact with a great conquering empire such 
as Assyria Amos was the first to realise that the > 
advance of Assyria meant the ruin of Israel as it 
actually was, but he did not see that the new move- ■ 
ments of history meant more than speedy captivity, 
that Israel could never again be restored on its old 
footing. To him it still seems possible that the rem- 
nant of the nation, purified by sifting judgment, may 
return to Canaan and restore the ancient kingdom of 
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David. His picture of the last days is no more than a 
glorified image of the best days of the past, when the 
flow of Jehovah's blessings, victory in war and pros- 
perous seasons in time of peace, is renewed in fuller 
measure to a nation purged of sinners. The realism of 
this picture has no counterpart in Hosea's eschatology. 
The total dissolution of national life which he foresees 
is not a mere sifting judgment, but the opening of an 
altogether new era. Hosea never draws a distinction 
between the sinners who must perish in captivity and 
the righteous remnant which shall return. To him 
Ephraim is not a mingled society of the righteous and 
the wicked, but a single moral person which has sinned 
and must repent as one man. Amos does not look for 
national repentance ; the wicked remain wicked, and 
perish in their sins, the righteous return in their old 
righteousness, and so the new Israel is just a continua- 
tion of the old. But to Hosea the repentance of the 
nation is a resurrection from the dead. " Come and 
let us return to Jehovah, for He hath torn and He will 
iheal us ; He hath smitten and He will bind us up. 
IjAfter two days will He revive us, in the third day He 
iwill raise us up, and we shall live before Him" (vi. 1 seq. ; 
I xiiL 14). Even Ephraim's hard heart cannot for ever 
\ resist Jehovah's love. " He will allure her and lead her 
1 into the wilderness " of exile " and speak to her heart ** 
(ii. 14). The desolate valley of Achor shall be to her 
the gate of hope, and there " she shall answer as in the 
days of her youth and the day when she came up out 
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G lauil of Egypt " (il 15). When Hia people aro 
Ijoattered in exile Jehovah shall roar like a lion, and 
' the wanderers shall come fluttering to His call like a 
bird from Egypt, like a dove from the land of Assyria 
(xi. 10, 11). The purpose of the judgment is not penal ; j 
it is meant to teach them that Jehovah alone is the i 
husband of Israel, and the giver of those good things | 
which in their blindness she esteemed the gifts of the 
■ Baalim (ii. 5 seti). Taught by adversity, Ephraim shall 
I acknowledge that neither the alliance of sti-ange em- 
I pires, nor his own prowess, nor his vain idols can give 
I deliverance ; " Asshur shall not save us, we will not 
t ride upon horses, neither will we say any more to the 
\ work of our hands, Ye are our gods ; for in Thee the 
I fatherless findeth mercy." And so at length all Israel ^ 
I shall be saved ; but in this redemption every feature 
I of the old nation has dieappeared — its state, its religion, 
I ite warlike might, its foreign policy, king and prince, 
' Bacritice and sanctuary, images (ephod) and teraphim. 
The very face of nature is changed ; the wild beasts of \ 
the iield, the fowls of heaven, the creeping things of 
the earth are at peace with Jehovah's people ; swoi-d and 
battle are broken out of the earth that they may lie 
down safely (ii. 18). Jehovah alone remains over- 
shadowing I^nel and Israel's land with His infinite 
[■ compassion (xiv. 7). And then the voice of Ephraim 
I IB beard, " What have I to do any more with idols ? I 
[tiiBwcr and look to Him ; 1 am as a gieeu fir-tree, from 
T IBB is Thy fruit found." ^ 
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It is no mere accident that Hosea in this closing 
picture returns to the image of the evergreen tree which 
played so large a part in that nature-religion which it 
was his chief work to contend against. In translating 
religion into the language of the most spiritual human 
affections, Hosea fixed for ever the true image of reli- 
gious faith ; and we still find in his book a fit expres- 
sion of the profoundest feelings of repentant devotion — 
a delineation of Jehovah's forgiving love which touches ' 
p fhe inmost chords of our being. But to Hosea the 
\ worshipping subject the object of God's redeeming 
grace is the nation in its corporate capacity, not a true 
person but a personified society. So long as the indi- 
vidual side of religion fails to receive that central place 
which it holds in the Gospel it is impossible to repre- 
sent the highest spiritual truth without some use of 
physical analogies ; and this shows itself in the most 
characteristic way when the book of Hosea closes with 
an image derived from mere vegetative life. The true 
goal of Hosea's ideas lay beyond his own horizon, in a 
dispensation when the relation of the redeeming God 
to every believing soul should have all that tenderness 
and depth of personal affection with which he clothes 
\ the relation of Jehovah to Israel.*^ 
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THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH AND THE BEGIN>riNGS OF 
ISAIAH'S WORK.* 

"We have now reached the point in the Old Testament 
history at which the ceutre of interest la transferred 
from Eplii-aim to Judah. Under the dynasties of Omri 
and Jehu, the Northern Kingdom took the leading part 
in Israel ; even to the Judajan Amoa it was Israel par 
excellence. Judah was not only inferior in political 
power, but in the share it took in the active movements 
of national life and thought. In tracing the history of 
religion and the work of the prophets, we have been 
almost exclusively occupied with the North ; Amos 
himself, when charged with a message to the whole 
family that Jehovah brought up out of Egypt, leaves 
his home to preach ia a Northern sanctuary. During 
this whole period we have a much fuller knowledge of 
the life of Ephraim than of Judah ; the Juda'an history 
consists of meagre extracts from oflicial records, exa'pt 
where it conies into contact with the Nortli, through 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab ; through the re- 
action of Jehu's revolution in the fall of Atlialiah, tho 
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last scion of the house of Ahab, and the accompanying 
abolition of Baal worship at Jerusalem, or, finally, 
through the presumptuous attempt of Amaziah to mea- 
sure his strength with the powerful monarch of Samaria. 
While the house of Ephraim was engaged in the great 
war with Syria, Judah had seldom to deal with enemies 
more formidable than the Philistines or the Edomites ; 
and the contest with these foes, renewed with varying 
success generation after generation, resolved itself into 
a succession of forays- and blood-feuds such as have 
always been common in the lands of the Semites (Amos 
i.), and never assumed the character of a struggle for 
national existence. It was the Northern Kingdom that 
had the task of upholding the standard of Israel : its 
whole history presents greater interest and more heroic 
elements ; its struggles, its calamities, and its glories 
were cast in a larger mould. It is a trite proverb that 
the nation which has no history is happy, and perhaps 
the course of Judah's existence ran more smoothly than 
that of its greater neighbour, in spite of the raids of the 
slave-dealers of the coast, and the lawless hordes of the 
desert. But no side of national existence is likely to 
find full development where there is little political 
activity ; if the life of the North was more troubled, 
it was also larger and more intense. Ephraim took the 
lead in literature and religion as well as in politics \ it 
was in Ephraim far more than in Judah that the tradi- 
tions of past history were cherished, and new problems 
of religion became practical and called for solution by 
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the word of the prophets. So long aa tlie Northern 
Kingdom eudiired Jiidali was content to learn from it 
for evil or for good. It would be easy to show in detail 
that every great wave of life and thought in Ephraim 
was transmitted with diminished intensity to the 
Southern Kingdom. 

In many respects the influence of Ephraim upon 
Jndah was similar to that of England upon Scotland 
before the union of the crowns, but with the important 
difference that after the accession of Omri the two 
Hebrew kingdoms were seldom involved in hostiUtiea. 
At the first division of North and South, upon the death 
of Solomon, the house of David was disposed to treat 
the seceding tribes as rebels, and the accumulated wealth 
and organised resources of the capital enabled Keho- 
, boam for a time to press hard upon his rival.'' The in- 
vasion of Shiahak, in which Eehoboani was impoverished 
and severely chastised, restored the natural balance of 
things, and soon after we find Asa, king of JudaL, 
reduced to the necessity of calling on the Syrians to 
help him against Eaasha ; but the house of Omri culti- 
vated friendly relations with the Davidic kings. Jeho- 
Bhaphat was the ally of Ahab and his sons, and an ally 
on inferior terras, bringing a contingent to their aid iu 
the Syrian and Moabite wars. From this time forward 
the North and the South seem to have felt that they 
had common interests and dangers ; indeed, when the 
power of Damascus was at its height Judah as well aa 
Ephraim suQbred from the inroads of Hazael (2 Kings 
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xii. 17 sey.). The wanton attempt of Amaziaii to pro- 
voke a coaflict with King Joaah, ahout the close of the 
Syrian period, eaded in humiliation ; bat Joash made 
no attempt to incorporate Judali in his dominions, and 
the popular rising which cost Amaziah liis life prob- 
ably expressed the dissatisfaction of his subjects with 
his presumptuous policy. Amaziah was succeeded by 
Uzziah, whose long and prosperous reign appears to 
have corresponded pretty exactly with that of Jeroboam 
II. The current chronology, which obscures this cor- 
respondence, is certainly corrupt, and we shall not be 
far wrong if we view Uzziah and Jothain as the con- 
temporaries of Jeroboam II. and Menahem. while Ahaz 
of Judab came to the throne soon after Menahem's 
deathj and saw the greater part of the wars which began 
with the invasion of Tiglath Pileser and closed with the, 
fall of Samaria,^ The date of Hezekiah's accession is 
much disputed by chronologers ; but he appears to have 
taken the sceptre before the fall of Samaria, while the 
greater part of his reign certainly falls after that event. 
Thus, speaking broadly, we may say that in the time of 
Hosea and Amos, under KiugsUzziah and Jotham, Judah 
was at peace with Israel, and still free from implication 
in the stream of larger politics. Ahaz, on the contrary, 
was attacked by Pekali and Eezin, and to escape this 
danger accepted the position of an Assyrian vassal ; but 
his land was not yet brought into direct contact with 
Assyria. Under Hezekiah the Assyrian armies were 
close to Judah, conducting operations, not only against 
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Samarift, but against other aeiglibouring states, so as to 
become a source of imminent danger to Judah itself, 
wHch oould only hope for safety by patiently fulfilling 
the duties of a vassal state, and rejecting every tempta- 
tion to chafe under the Assyrian yoke ; but meantime 
it had become plain that Ej^ypt was the ultimate goal 
of the Assyrian operations in Palestine. Egyptian 
diplomacy was busy in the Palestinian states, with 
tempting promises to encourage revolt against the em- 
lire of the Tigris. Judah had to choose between abso- 
lute political quietude, accepting the present situation 
aB it stood and leaving the great struggle to be fought 
out by otliers, and the taak of entering for the first time 
into the movements of an imperial policy, in which the 
principal actors were great empires altogether different 
from the petty states with which it had formerly had 
to do. The alternative was pregnant with important 
issues, not only for the political existence of the little 
nation, but for the religion of Jehovah, and to indicate 
the religious solution of the problems of this crisis was 
the work of the greatest of Judaean prophets, Isaiah the 
son of Amos. The famous expedition of Sennacherib, 
which marks the culminating point of hJs prophetic life, 
fell in the year 701 B.C., twenty years after the capture 
of Samaria and thirty -three after the expedition of 
Tiglath Pileser against Fekah and Rezin, which gave 
occasion to the first important series of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies. To the student of prophecy these years are the 
most important in the Old Testament history, and as 
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such they claim from us a very careful study ; but to 
understand them aright it will be necessary to go back 
to the epoch of prosperity running parallel to the reign 
of Jeroboam II., and consider the political and religious 
position of Judah in the reign of Uzziah. Amos, it will 
be remembered, flourished under this king, and the call 
of Isaiah, described in chapter vi. of his book, took place 
in the year of Uzziah's death. Our business, therefore, is 
to examine the state of things in the Southern Kingdom 
at the time when Amos and Hosea were prophesying 
in the North, and at the commencement of Isaiah's 
ministry. 

From the overthrow of Athaliah to the accession 
of Ahaz and the acceptance by him of the position of 
an Assyrian vassal is something more than a century. 
It was, on the whole, a century of material progress, of 
political stability, and of successful war. Two kings 
indeed, Joasli and Amaziah, met a violent death ; but, 
while in the North the assassination of a monarch was 
always followed by a change of dynasty, the people of 
Judah remained constantly attached to the house of 
David, and the order of succession was never broken. 
The judgments passed upon the character of Judaean 
sovereigns in the book of Kings have almost exclusive 
reference to their actions in regard to the affairs of 
public worship ; but the stability of the dynasty is the 
best proof that the generally favourable estimate of 
their conduct was borne out by the opinion of their 
contemporaries. Their religious policy, indeed, may be 
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fairly assumed to be typical of the general principles of 
their rule. These principles were conservative ; the 
Bon followed in the footsteps of liis father (2 Kings xv, 
'6 ; xvL 3); and so, if no high ideal was aimed at, there 
■were at least no new and crying ahueua to excite dis- 
content. The conservative character of the Judtean 
state is readily explained from the history of the house 
of David. The earliest political unity in Israel was not 
the nation, hut the tribe or its 8iibdi\-ision the clan. 
The heads of clans and communities were the hereditary 
aristocracy, the natural leaders in peace and in war ; 
and we have already seen that this form of organisation 
is that which history proves to be most conducive to 
stability and good order among Semitic peoples {supra, 
p. 93 seq.). The natural aim of a strong monarchy, ruling 
over a confederation of tribes, is to break down the tribal 
eystem, and bring all parts of the kingdom more directly 
under the control of the capital ; while the natural 
conservatism of the individual provinces opposes tbia 
process, and seeks to limit the power of the king to the 
supreme command in war, and the ofHce of deciding 
appeals laid before him in peace. In the Northern 
Kingdom, as we have further seen, the overthrow of 
the old tribal system was already part of Solomon's 
policy, and the more powerful of the kings of Ephraini 
appear, in like manner, to have laboured in the ditfction 
of centralisation and political absolutism. Prolonged 
and exhausting wara natunilly favoure'd this policy, but 
nt the ruinous cost of breaking up old social bonds and 
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opening a fatal gulf between the aristocracy of the court 
and the mass of the people. In Judah the course of 
events was difTerent. In his own tribe Solomon ap- 
pointed no such provincial governors or tax-gatherers 
as excited the discontent of Northern Israel with his 
rule, — moved perhaps by the example of his father 
David, who, after the revolt of Absalom, in which Judah 
was the first to rise and the last to return to obedience, 
appears to have deemed it necessary to treat his own 
tribe with special favour, and recognise its williug sup- 
port aa the chief prop of his throne. The Judaans 
remained loyal to Eehoboam, because their prejudices 
and ancestral usages had not been violated like those 
of the Korth ; and when the kingdom was practically 
narrowed to a single tribe, and could no longer pretend 
to play the part of a great power, neither policy nor 
interest urged the Davidic kings to startling innovations 
in government. Thus the internal condition of the state 
was stable, though little progressive ; the kings were 
fairly successful in war, though not sufficiently strong 
to maintain unbroken authority over Edom, the only 
vassal state of the old Davidic realm over which they 
still claimed suzerainty, and their civil administration 
must have been generally satisfactory according to the 
not very high standard of the East; for they retained 
the affections of their people, the justice and mercy of 
the throne of David are favourably spoken of in the old 
prophecy against Moab qiroted in Isaiah xv. xvi^ and 
Isaiah contrasts the disorders of his own time with the 



t ancienb reputation of Jerusalem for fidelity and justice 
[ (i. 21), Tliis reputation hardly proves that auy very 
ideal standard of government was readied or aimed at, 
we may conclude that ancient law and usnge were 
I fairly maintained, and that administrative or judicial 
I innovations, which irritate an Eastern people much more 
I than individual miscaiTiages of justice, were seldom 
I attempted. Tlie religious conduct of the house of 
I David followed the same general lines. Old ahusea 
1 remained untouched, but the cultus remained much as 
[ David and Solomon had left it. Local higli places were 
I numerous, and no attempt was made to interfere with 
I them ; but the great temple on Mount Zion, which 
[.formed part of the complex of royal buildings erected 
Iby Solomon, maintained its prestige, and appears to 
I^Jiave been a special object of solicitude to the kings, 
I vlio treated its service as part of their royal state. 

It is common to imagiue that the religious condition 
I of Judah was very mucli superior to that of the North, 
f but there is absolutely no evidence to support this 
opinion. Throughout the Old Testament history the 
abuses of popular worship ate brought into prominence 
mainly in connection with efforts after reform. In 
Judah thei-e was no movement of reform to record be- 
tween the time of Joaah, when the Tynan Baal was 
[ Rbolished, and the time of Hezekiali, who acted under 
I the intlnence of Isaiah. Tlius, in the narrative of Kings, 
I tlie history of religion remains an absolute blank during 
I Hie century with which we are particularly concerned, 
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and it is only just before Hezekiah arose that the his- 
torian finds it necessary to call unfavourable attention 
'to the fact that Ahaz sacrificed on the high places, on 
the hills, and under every green tree. His predecessors 
had undoubtedly done the same, for they accepted the 
high places as legitimate ; the guilt of Ahaz is not 
measured by his deflection from the standard of his 
ancestors, but by his refusal to rise to the higher stand- 
ard which prophets like Isaiah began to set forth. 
There can be no question that the worship of the 
Judaean sanctuaries was as little spiritual as that of 
the Northern shrines. Isaiah has as much to say against 
idols as Hosea. " Their land," he says, " is full of idols; 
they worship the work of their own hands" (ii 8). 
And these idols were not new things ; the brazen ser- 
pent, destroyed by Hezekiah, was worshipped as the 
work of Moses, which certainly implies a cultus of 
immemorial antiquity. In detail, no doubt, there was 
considerable difference between the idolatry of the 
North and the South. We read of a brazen serpent, 
but not of golden calves as symbols of Jehovah ; nor 
does the name of Baalim, by which the latter were 
known in Ephraim, appear in Isaiah or Micah. The 
association of the Godhead with symbols of natural 
growth and reproductive power, which proved so fatal 
to religion and morality in the North, was not lacking : 
in Judah as in Israel the people worshipped under ever- 
green trees — the Canaanite symbol of the female side 
of the divine power ; and the ashera, which has the 
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same meaning, was found in Judiean as in Northern 
sanctuaries (Isa. i. 29 ; xvii. 8 ; Micah v. 14, where 
for groves read asJieras). Otlier Canaanite elements were 
iiot wa;itiiig; the worship of Adonis or Taminuz, for 
which we have direct evidence in tlie last days of Jerusa- 
lem (Ezek, viiL 14), appeara to be already alluded to by 
Isaiali. But on the whole it is probable that the popu- 
lar ruliyion was not so largely leavened with Canaanite 
ideas and Cauaanite immorality as in the North ; there 
is nothing in the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah corre- 
Bponding to the picture of vile licentiousness under the 
cloak of religion drawn by Amos and Hoaea. This, 
indeed, is what we should expect ; for in the popula- 
tion of Judffia the fusion of Canaanite and Hebrew 
elements was not so great as in Ephraim and Manasseh ; 
in Southern Judah the chief non-Ilebrew element was 
of Arab stock ; and the great sanctuaries of the South 
do not appear to have been to the same extent as in the 
North identical with Canaanite holy places. Judah, more- 
over, was a much poorer country than Ephraim ; there 
was less natural wealth, and apparently the whole con- 
ditions of life were simpler and more primitive ; s6 that 
we should naturally expect to find less sympathy with tha 
luxurious Canaanite worship, but at the same time more 
relics of the ancient superstitions of the Hebrews before 
Moses. Tliese, again, can hardly have been without 
affinity to the original beliefs of the incorporated Arab 
elements, and a variety of circumstances make it prob- 
able that a species of fetichism or toUimisni was largely 
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current in Judah as in the neighbouring desert. Such 
ancestral superstitions are prohabl)' alluded to in Amos 
ii. 4, and their nature ia illustrated in the worship of 
family gods, in the form of unclean animals, described in 
Ezek. viii. 10 scj. One of the most characteristic proofs 
of the prevalence of the lowest superstitions is the 
frequent reference made by the Judieau prophets to 
various forms of magic and divination, such as the con- 
sultation of familial- spirits through " wizards that peep 
and mutter" — a kind of ventriloquists (Isa. viii 19, 
comp. xxix, 4).* The practice of divination was not con- 
fined to the masses. Isaiah reckons " the cunning 
magician and the man skilled in enchantments " along- 
side of the captains and counsellors as recognised props of 
the state (iU. 3}; while Micah characterises the ordinary 
prophets as diviners (iii 7, H, comp. v. 12). Isaiah 
represents these superstitious practices as of foreign, in 
part of Philistine, character (ii. 6) ; and, when we take 
along with this the undisturbed existence of the sanc- 
tuaries "built by Solomon for hia foreign wives, we must 
conclude that the opposition to distinctively foreign 
elements which characterises the worship of Ephraim 
from the time of Elijah was not so strongly marked in 
the religious practices of Judah. Under the dynasty of 
Jehu Jehovah had nominally undivided allegiance from 
the house of Ephraim ; foreign elements were eschewed, 
and the superstitions incorporated with the ritual of" 
the sanctuaries, which led Hosea to declare that the 
popular r\.d]gion was not Jehovah worship at all. 
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were those indigenous to tiie litnd of Canaan. In Judah 
the influence of the work of Elijah had been only 
indirectly felt; the nation had passed through no 
such great crisis as the long battle of the Northern 
prophets with the house of Ahab ; and thus the preva- 
lent superstitions were partly of a different character 
from those we meet with in Ephraim, and partly indi- 
cated a less hopeless condition of religious life, because 
a higher ideal of Jehovah worship had never been bo 
distinctly set before the mass of the people. All this, 
of course, must be understood as not excluding a great 
influence of the North on the minor kingdom. On the 
one hand it is clear that Amos had thoroughly assimi- 
lated the teaching of Elijah, while Isaiah and Micah 
appropriate the teaching of Hosea on the subject of 
idolatry. In truth, everything that we possess of the 
sacred literature and history of the North has been 
conveyed to us through Judrean channels. On the 
other hand, the growing comiption of Ephraim in 
religion and social order was full of peril to Judah. 
Uosea warns the Judceans against participation in the 
guilt of Israel (iv. 15), and Micah tells us that the 
transgressions of Israel were found in his own land 
(i. 13, comp. vi. 16). 

The material prosperity of Ephraim in the last gen- 
eration of the house of Jehu had its counterpart, as we 
have already seen, in the condition of Judah under 
Uzziah. Edom was again reduced to subjection, and 
thus the harbour of Elath on the Eed Sea came into 
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the possession of the house of David, which at the 
same time obtained the control of the important cara- 
■van route from Sela to Southern Arabia (2 King3,xiv. 
7, 23). These successes gave Judah an important com- 
mercial position, and led to the forrantion of a fleet 
(laa. ii. 16) and a gi'eat development of wealth (Isa. ii. 
7). The resources of the monarchy were enlarged, .and 
its warlike strength was increased by the multiplication 
of chariots and horses (Isa. ii. 7 ; Micah i. 13 ; v. 10 ; 
comp. Hosea i 7 ; viii, 14). But to a nation situated like 
the Hebrews the sudden expansion of commerce brought 
grave social dangers. Society was constructed on the 
basis of a purely agricultural life, the merchants of 
early times were not Hebrews, but Canaanites, who had 
a trading quarter of their own at Jerusalem (Zeph. i. 11, 
where for Tti&rchant read Canaanite). The newly-de- 
veloped trade could not but fall largely into the hands 
of the grandees and courtiers, and the wealth they accu- 
mulated changed their relations to the commonalty, and 
gave them opportunity for the exactions and injustice 
fi-om which, in Eastern society, the wealthy seldom 
keep themselves pure. Hosea complains that in Eph- 
raim commerce, deceit, and oppression went hand in 
liand (xii. 7), and in Judah tlie case was not otherwise. 
The centralisation of large capital in a few hands led 
to the formation of huge estates, the poorer landowners 
being either bought out when they fell into the power 
of their creditors, or eject«d by violence and false judg- 
ment (Isa. v. 8 ; Micah ii. 2, 9). Judicial corruption 
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increased ; every man had liis price (Micah iii. 11), and 
the poor in such a state of things could do nothiDg 
against the tyrants who, in the forcihle phrase of Micah, 
" stripped the skin from off them, and their flesh from 
off their bones " (iii. 2). These evils, no doubt, assumed 
an intenser form after the calamitous war with Pekah 
and Eezin had spread desolation in the land, and when 
the burden of taxation, which in the East always falls 
heaviest on the jwor, was increased by the tribute to 
Assyria ; and it is to this later time that the most 
melancholy prophetic pictures of the state of Judah 
apply. But the fatal degeneracy of the liigher classes, 
uneijual distribution of wealth, oppression of the poor, 
corrupt luxury, and the like are dwelt on in the earliest 
utterances of Isaiah (chaps, ii.-v.), at a time when the 
external prosperity of the nation was still uninterrupted. 
Isaiah began his work in the year of Uzziah's death, 
and when he accepted the task of a prophet he already 
pictures his nation as so corrupt tliat it could be puri- 
fied only by a consuming judgment. 

The year of Uzziah's death cannot be determined 
with precision. The present chronology gives to Iiis sou 
Jotham a reign of sixteen years, which in all probability 
is a good deal too much. But at all events Isaiah 
began to prophesy some years before 734 b,c., and 
his influence was at its height during the expedition of 
Sennacherib in 701, so that Lis career covers a period 
of some forty years at the least More happy in hia 
work than Amos and Hosea, be succeeded during this 
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long period in acquiring a commanding position in the 
state. In the time of Hezekiah, plans which it was 
known he would condemn were carefully concealed from 
him by the politicians he opposed (Isa. xxix. 15) ; and 
in the day of Jerusalem's sorest trouble the king and 
his people sought from him the help which only the 
word of Jehovah could supply. Though we are not 
expressly told so in the uarrative of Kings, there can be 
no doubt that it was he who inspired Hezekiah's plans 
of reformation in the national worship, and at his death 
he left behind him a prophetic party so strong that 
the counter-reformation of Manasseh was only carried out 
by the aid of bloody persecution. And, though his 
work thus seemed for a time to be undone, its influence 
was not extinguished. It is the teaching of Isaiah that 
forms the starting-point of the book of Deuteronomy, 
and of the reformation of Josiah, of which that book was 
the programme ; and thus the ideas of the great prophet 
continued to exercise a decisive influence on the 
affairs of Judah more than a century after they were 
first proclaimed. In truth, the whole subsequent history 
of the Hebrew people bears the impress of Isaiah's 
activity. It was through him that the word of prophecy, 
despised and rejected when it was spoken by Amos 
and Hosea, became a practical. power not only in the 
state but in the whole life of the nation. We can 
readily understand that so great a work could not have 
been effected by an isolated mission like that of Amos, 
or by a man like Hosea, who stood apart from all the 



leaders of his uation, i\iid had neither friend nor disciple 
to espouse his cause. Isaiali won hia commanding posi- 
tion, not hy a single stroke, hut by long-sustained and 
patient eftbrt, Hia work must have commenced when 
he was still a young mau, and it was continued into 
old age with the same unfailing courage which marks 
his iirst appearance as a prophet. The work of a pro- 
phet was the vocation of his life, to which every energy 
was devoted ; evfen his wife is called the prophetess 
(viii. 3) ; hia sons bore prophetic names, not enigmatic 
like those given hy Hosea 'to Gomer's children, but 
expressing in plain language two fundamental themes 
of his doctrine — the speedy approach of judgment hy 
hostile invasion (Maher-shalal-hash-baz, viii, :V), and the 
hope of return to Jehovah and His grace by the remnant 
of the nation (Shear-jashub, vii, 3 ; the name is trans- 
lated in X. 21). The ttuths which he proclaimed he 
Bought to make immediately practical in the circle of 
disciples whom he gathered round him (viii. IC), and 
through them to prepare the wayfor national reformation. 
And in this work he was aided by personal relations 
within the highest circles of the capital. Uriah, the 
chief priest of the temple, was his friend, and appears 
associated with him as witness to a solemn act by wMch 
he attested a weighty prophecy at a time when king and 
people had not yet learned to give credence to hia words 
(viii. 2). His own life seems to have been constantly 
spc-nt in the capital ; hut he was not without support in 
the provinces. The countryman Micah, who propheaied 
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in the low country on the Philistine border near the begin- 
ning of Hezekiah's reign, was unquestionably influenced 
by his great contemporary, and, though his conceptions 
are shaped with the individual freedom characteristic 
of the true prophet, and by no means fit mechanically 
into the details of Isaiah's picture of Jehovah's approach- 
ing dealings, th6 essence of his teaching went all to 
further Isaiah's aims. Thus Isaiah ultimately became 
the acknowledged head of a great religious movement. 
It is too little to say that in his later years he was the 
first man in Judah, practically guiding the helm of the 
state, and encouraging Jerusalem to hold out against the 
Assyrian when all besides had lost courage. Even to 
the political historian Isaiah is the most notable figure 
after David in the whole history of Israel He was the 
man of a supreme crisis, and he proved himself worthy 
by guiding his nation tlirough the crisis with no other 
strength than the prophetic word. His commanding 
influence on the history of his nation naturally suggests 
comparison with Elisha, the author of the revolution 
of Jehu, and the soul of the great struggle with Syria. 
The comparison illustrates the extraordinary change 
which little more than a century had wrought in the 
character and aims of prophecy. Elisha efiected his 
first object — the downfall of the house of Ahab — by 
entering into the sphere of ordinary political intrigue ; 
Isaiah stood aloof from all political combinations, and 
his influence was simply that of his commanding cha- 
racter, and of the imperial word of Jehovah preaclied 



iu season and out of season witli unwavering conataiicy. 
Eliaha in his later years was the inspiring spirit of a 
heroic conflict, encouraging Ms people to fight for free- 
dom, and resist the invader by armed force. Isaiah 
well knew that Judah had no martial strength that 
could avail for a moment against the power of Assyria. 
He did not aim at national independence ; and, rising 
above the dreams of vulgar patriotism, he was content to 
accept the inevitable, and mark out for Judah a courao 
of patient submission to the foreign yoke, in order that 
the nation might concentrate itself on the task of inter- 
nal refordiation till Jehovah Himself should remove the 
scoui^e appointed for Hia people's siii. In this concep- 
tion lie seized and united in one practical aim ideas 
which had appeared separately in the teacliing of his 
predecessors, Amos and Hosea. Amos had taught the 
fuilvation of a righteous remnant in a nation purified by 
judgment, Hosea had pointed out that warlike effort and 
political combinations could not help Israel, which 
must seek its deliverance iu repentance and reliance 
on Jehovah's sovereignty. With Isaiah the doctrine of 
the remnant becomes a practical principle ; the true 
iHTBel within Israel, the holy seed in the fallen stock of 
the nation, is the object of all his solicitude. Living in 
the very midst of the winnowing judgment which Amos 
had seen approaching from afar, he sought to give the 
vital elements of the nation a centre round which tliey 
could rally, and a task of internal reformation conformed 
to the duty of national I'cpentance. This alone was 
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larael'a wisdom ; Jehovah's power aud Jehovah's spirit 
must accomplish the rest without help fj'om the arm of 
flesh. Ill the supreme crisis of the Assyrian wars 
Isaiah was not less truly the bulwark of his nation tlian 
Eliaha had been during the Syrian wars. But his hero- 
ism was that of patieuce aud faith, and the deliverance 
came as he had foretold, not by political wisdom or 
warlike prawess, but by the direct intervention of 
Jehovah. 

When we endeavour to trace the history of Isaiah's 
prophetic activity by the aid of his own writings, we 
are met by the dif&culty that his book is not 
arranged in strict chronological order. Thus the in- 
augural vision in which he received his consecration as 
Jehovah's messenger to Judah is not the first but the 
sixth chapter of the book ; or figain chap, xx,, which is 
dated from the year of the capture of Ashdod by the 
general of Sargon, i.e. B.c. 711, would in chronological 
order stand after chap, xxviii,, which speaks of the king- 
dom of Ephraim as still in existence. It is plain, then, 
that the book aa it stands is in a somewhat disordered 
state. Presumably Isaiah himself issued no collected 
edition of all his prophecies, but only put forth from 
time to time individual oracles or minor collections, 
which were gathered together at a later date, and on 
no plan which we can follow. Some of the prophecies 
bear a date, or even have brief notes of historical ex- 
planation ; others begin without any such preface, and 
their date and occasion can only be inferred from the 
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allusions they contain. We cannot even tell when or 
by whom the collection was made. The collection ol' 
all remains of ancient prophecy, digested into the four 
books named from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, was not formed till after the 
time of Ezra, two hundred and fifty years at least after 
the death of laaiali. In one of these font books every 
known fragment of ancient prophecy had to take its 
place, and no one who knows anything of the collection 
and transmission of ancient books will think it reason- 
able to expect that the wi'itings of eacli separate 
prophet were carefully gathered out and an^anged to- 
gether in such a way as to preclude all ambiguity as to 
their authorship.* If every prophecy had had a title 
from the first the task of the editor would have been 
simple ; or if he did not aim at an exact arrangement 
we could easily have rearranged the series for ourselves. 
But there are some prophecies, such as those which 
occupy tlie last twenly-seveu chapters of Isaiah, which 
have no title at all, aud in some other cases there is con- 
clusive evidence that the titles are not original, because, 
in point of fact, they are incorrect In the absence of 
precise titles giving names and dates \a each separate 
prophecy, an editor labouring after the time of Ezia 
would be quite as much at a loss as a modern critic, if 
he made it his task to give what is now called a critical 
edition of the remains that lay before him. But 
ancient editors did not feel the need of an edition 
digested accoiiling to the rules of modern literary 
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workmanship. Their main object was to get together 
everything that they could find, and arrange their 
material in volumes convenient for private study or use 
in the synagogue. In those days one could not plan 
the number of volumes, the number of letters in a 
page, and the size and form of the pages, with the 
freedom to which the printing press has accustomed 
us ; the cumbrous .and costly materials of ancient books 
limited all schemes of editorial disposition. In ancient 
books the most various treatises are often comprised in 
one volume; the scribe had a certain number of skins, 
and he wished to fill them. Thus, even in the minor 
collections that fell into the hands of the editor of the 
prophets, a prophecy of Isaiah and one from another 
source might easily occupy the same roll ; copies were 
not so numerous that it was always possible to tell by 
comparison of many MSS. what pieces had always 
stood together, and what had only come together by 
accident ; and so, taking all in all, we need not be sur- 
prised that the arrangement is imperfect according to 
our literary lights, but will rather expect to find much 
more serious faults of order than the lack of a just 
chronological disposition. If the present book of Isaiah 
has itself been made up from several MSS., a conclusion 
which the lack of chronological order renders almost 
inevitable, we must deem it probable that at the end 
of some of these MSS. prophecies not by Isaiah at all 
may have been written in to save waste of the costly 
material ; and so, when the several small books came to 
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be joined together, proplieciea by other hands would 
get to be embedded in the text of Isaiah, no longer to 
be distinguished except by internal evidence. That 
what thus appears as possible or even probable actually 
took place is the common opinion of modern critics. 
We must nut accept tliis opinion without examination, 
and we cannot now pause to go over every chapter of 
the book in detail ; but, on the other hand, we cannot 
hope to get a just picture of Isaiah's life and work 
without keeping our minds open to the possibilities 
now suggested. Instead of taking up his prophecies 
in the order in which they now stand, we must look 
for internal evidence to connect each oracle with one 
or other part of his career. Those sections of tlie 
book which cannot be read in clear connection with 
any part of the prophet's life and times must provision- 
ally be set on one side. Even if they are Isaiah's they 
can have but secondary importance for our present 
business, which is to study the prophetic word in the 
light of the history of the prophet's own times ; and in 
fact the more clearly we come to see that the rest of 
the book is fiUl of references to present history the 
more shall we be disposed to ask whether these 
prophecies too have not an historical setting of their 
own, but one which belongs to a later stage of the Old 
Testament progress. It may be well to say at once 
Unit most parts of the book of Isaiah whose authorship 
is disputed have a plain connection with the ChaldEeau 
period. Whether this connection is of a kind which 
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justifies us in holdiug that they were written in that 
period is a question which almost every critic answers 
in the affirmative, hut wliich cannot be profitably dis- 
cussed in these Lectures, because the discussion involves 
an historical study of the age of the Exile, The critical 
problems of Isaiah belong to the histoiy of prophecy 
under the Chaldsean empire, and even those scholars 
who still beUeve that the whole book is from the pen 
of Isaiah ascribe the prophecies against Babylon to his 
old age, after his active life was over, so that it at least 
can be completely studied without them. And it is 
further agreed that these prophecies had no part in 
the gi"eat influence which Isaiah exerted on the im- 
mediately suteequent ^e, so that for the whole study 
of the Old Testament reh'gion before the Exile we lose 
nothing by leaving them out of account. 

The period of Isaiah's ministry falls into three 
parts:- — (1) The time previous to the Syro-Ephraitic 
war, when Judah enjoyed external peace and apparent 
prosperity ; (2) The troubles under the reign of Ahaz, 
when the land was invaded by Pekah and Eezin, and 
the Judffiao monarch became a veissal of Assyria to 
obtain the help of Tiglath Pileser; (3) The time of 
Assyrian suzerainty, when Judah's growing impatience 
of the yoke at length led the nation to intrigue with 
Egypt, and exposed it to the vengeance of Sennacherib. 
The last section of the prophet's life culminates in the 
great invasion and marvellous deliverance of the year 
701 B.C. We may not in every case be able to give a 
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precise clironological view of the progress of the 
prophet's work, but at least we may hope to distribute 
his prophecies under these three periods, aiid to gain 
an approximate conception of the order of those which 
belong to the last and longest of the three, especially 
by comparing the many historical allusions with the 
Assyrian monuments. Without going into detail at the 
present stage of the discussion, it may be convenient to 
indicate broadly some conclusions to which we are led 
by this method. 

In the first place, then, it is plain that the general 
survey of the state of Judali given in chap. L cannot 
belong to the fii'st period of Isaiah's work, for it repre- 
sents the land as reduced to the utmost distress by 
foi'eigii invasion. It must have been chosen to open 
the book on account of its general character, and so 
displaced from its proper chronological setting. On 
the other hand, the prophecy which .begins, with a 
Beparate title, at chap. ii. 1 belongs to the earliest part 
I of Isaiah's ministry. Here there is no allusion t« 
[ present wars, and at ii. 16 the ships of Tarshish appear 
as one of the glories of the nation. But Elath, the only 
Judeean harbour, was taken in the war of Pekah and 
Bezin, and the Syrians (or Edomites) continued to hold 
the town long after (2 Kings xvi. 6). This prophecy, 
or at least a connected series of prophecies which pre- 
sumably were published by Isaiah in a single book, goes 
on to the end of chap, v., and there is great prob- 
ability tliat ix. 8 to X. 4 originally formed part of the 
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close of this publication. So common an accident as 
the displacement of part of a manuscript would suffi- 
ciently account for the transposition of these verses to 
their present place. 

The account of the inaugural vision of the prophet 
in chap, vi does not belong to Isaiah's first published 
work, but stands at the head of a new series of pro- 
phecies dating from the great trouble at the commence- 
ment of Ahaz*s reign. There is no reason to doubt 
that this arrangement is due to Isaiah himself. He 
might have many reasons for not speaking of the vision 
at the time when it occurred, and its contents form a 
very appropriate introduction to the series of prophecies 
which it now precedes, extending from vii 1 to ix. 7. 
The prophecy of the downfall of Damascus (xvii 1-11) 
plainly belongs to the same period. All the remaining 
parts of the book appear to be subsequent to the 
Assyrian intervention (b.c. 734). Most of them refer 
more or less clearly to successive stages in the progress 
of the Assyrians, which in the present state of our 
knowledge must often remain obscure. They cannot 
have been all published at once, and probably Isaiah 
himself, in reducing selections of his prophecies to 
writing from time to time, united oracles of various 
date. Chap, xxviii., for example, must have been first 
spoken before the fall of Samaria, but as we now read 
it it is -closely connected with several following 
chapters which seem to be of later composition. For 
our present purpose it is enough to regard all the 
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prophecies of Isaiah's third period as one group, without 
attempting at this stage to arrange them more exactly. 
The parts of the hooli which do not fall under any one 
of the three groups now spoken of, and which, as already 
explained, I shall pass over altogether, are the prophecies 
against Bahylon, xiii. 1 to xiv. 23 ; xxL 1-10 ; ^ the very 
remarkahle and difficult section, chaps, xxiv. to xxvii. ; 
the prophecy against Edom, chap, xxxiv ; and the great 
prophecy, chaps, xl. to Ixvi., which is separated from the 
rest of the hook by an historical section, certainly not 
written hy Isaiah himself. There are also two lyrical 
chapters, xii, and xsxv., of which the latter seems to 
go with chap, xxxiv. Both are so unlike the style of 
Isaiah that it will he prudent to pass them over also.^ 

Although Isaiah did not puhlish the account of the 
vision in which he received his prophetic consecration 
until the second period of his work (chap, vi.), it is 
reasonable that we should take it first. In the year of 
Uzziah's death, he tells us, he saw Jehovali seated on a 
lofty throne, while the skirts of His kingly robes filled 
the palace. Jehovah's palace is the common name of the ■ 
great temple at Jerusalem, and the features of the temple 
are reproduced in the vision. There was an altar {ver. 6), 
a threshold (ver. 4, where for posts of lite door read sockela 
of the thresltoids), and a cloud of smoke filling the house 
> during the adoration of the seraphim, like the smoke of 
incense or sacrifice during ordinary acta of worship. In 
the earlier history of the temple the Debtr or Holy of 
Holies appears not to have been shut off by doors from 
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the holy place (I Kii^ vi. 21 as contrasted with ver. 31), 
and in like manner Isaiah's palace forms one great hall, 
BO that the prophet standing at the door, where he felt 
the rocking of the thresholds at the thunder of the 
Trisagion, could see the seat of Divine majesty within. 
Vet the palace of Isaiah's conception is not the earthly 
temple but tlie heavenly seat of Jehovah's sovereignty. 
The lofty throne of Jehovali takes the place of the ark, 
and the ministers of the palace are not human priests 
but fiery beings,— the seraphim. It is plain that the 
very idea of the dwelling-place of Jehovah involves to 
human minds the aid of iigure and symbol ; it cannot be 
realised at all except under images derived from visible 
things. The scenery of Isaiah's vision is of necessity 
purely Bymbolical, and the form of the symbol was 
naturally determined by the old Hebrew conception 
of the sanctuary as God's palace on earth, while the 
additional feature of the fiery, winged seraphim appears 
to have been su^ested by a current conception analogous 
to that of the cherubim. The Old Testament contains 
more than one trace of weird peraonification of atmo- 
spheric or celestial phenomena. The cherubim are 
possibly a personification of the thunder cloud, and the 
seraphim of the lightning.* But the origin of the scenery 
ia immaterial for the ideal meaning of Isaiah's vision ; 
temple and seraphim are nothing more than the 
necessary pick>rial clothing of the supreme truth that 
in this vision his soul met the Infinite and Eternal face 
to face, and heard the secrets of Jehovah's counsel 
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directly from TTiq own mouth. Nor can it be o( 
importaiice to us to determine how far the description 
13 conscious poetry, and how far the pictures described 
passed without any effort of thought or volition before 
his inward eye. Even in the highest imaginings of 
poetical genius this question would be hard to answer ; 
much less can we expect to be able to analyse the 
workings of the prophet's soul in a supreme moment of 
converse with God. 

In some quarters a great deal too much stress has 
been laid upon the prophetic vision as a distinctive 
note of supernatural revelation. People speak as if the 
divine authority of the prophetic word were somehow 
dependent on, or confirmed by, the fact that the prophets 
enjoyed visions. That, however, is not the doctrine of 
the Bible. In tlie New Testament Paul lays down the 
principle that in true prophecy self-cousciousness and 
self-command are never lost — the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets (1 Cor. xiv. 32). In like man- 
ner the prophets of the Old Testament never appeared 
before their auditors in a state of ecstasy, being thus 
clearly marked off from lieathen soothsayers, who were 
held to be under the influence of the godhead just in 
proportion aa they lost intelligent self-controL And, 
as the true prophets never seek in heathen fasliion to 
authenticate their divine commission by showmg them- 
selves in a state of visionary ecstasy, so also they do 
not record their visions as a proof that they are in- 
spired. They knew very well that vision and ecstasy 
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were common in heathenism, and therefore could prove 
no commission from Jehovah (Jer. xxiii.) ; and so, as we 
have seen, Isaiah did not even publish his inaugural 
visipn at the time, but reserved it till his ministry had 
been public for years. Moreover, the Hebrews were 
aware that the vision, in which spiritual truth is clothed 
in forms derived from the sphere of the outer senses, is 
not the highest method of revelation. In the twelfth 
chapter of Numbers, which belongs to the part of the 
Pentateuch composed before the rise of written prophecy, 
Moses, who received his revelation in plain words not 
involved in symbolic imagery, is placed above those 
prophets to whom Jehovah speaks in vision or in 
dream. This view is entirely conformed to the con- 
clusions of scientific psychology. Dream and vision are 
nothing more than a peculiar kind of thought, in which 
the senses of the thinker are more or less completely 
shut to the outer world, so that his imagination moves 
more freely than in ordinary waking moments among 
the pictures of sensible things stored up in the memory. 
Thus, on the one hand, the images of fancy seem to 
stand out more brightly, because they are not contrasted 
with the sharper pictures of sense -perception, while, on 
the other hand, the power of the will to conduct thought 
in a predetermined direction is suspended, or so far 
subdued that the play of sensuous fancy produces new 
combinations, which appear to rise up of themselves 
before the mind like the images of real things before 
the physical senses. The ultimate elements of such a 
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vision can include nothing absolutely new ; the concep- 
tions of which it is built iip are exclusively such as are 
supplied by previous waking experience, the wliole 
novelty lying in their combination. So far, therefore, 
as its structure ia concerned, there is no essential differ- 
ence between a vision and a parable or other creation 
of poetic fancy ; and this is as strictly time for the 
visions of the prophets as for those of other men, so 
that it ia often difficult to say whether any particular 
allegory set forth by a prophet is visionary or not — that 
is to say, we often cannot tell whether the propliet is 
devising an instructive figure by a deliberate act of 
thought, or whether the figure rose, as it were, of itself 
before his mind in a moment of deep abstraction, when 
his thoughts seemed to take their own course without a 
conscious effort of will. 

In the experience of the greatest prophets visions 
were of very rare occurrence. Isaiah records but one 
in the course of forty years' prophetic work. Aa a rule, 
the supreme religious thought which fills the prophet's 
soul, and which comes to him not as the result of argu- 
ment but aa a direct intuition of divine truth, an imme- 
diate revelation of Jehovah, is developed by the ordinary 
processes of the intellect. There is nothing rhapsodical 
or unintelligible in the prophetic discourse.? ; they address 
themselves to the understanding and the heart of every 
man who feels the truth of the fundamental religious 
conceptions on which they rest. But all thought about 
transcendental and spiritual things must be partly 
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carried out by the help of analogies from human life 
aud experiencGj and in the earlier stages of revelation, 
before the full declaration of God in His ineamate Son. 
the element of analogy and symbol was necessarily 
larger in proportion as the knowledge of God's plan was 
more imperfect. The prophets, as we are taught in the 
first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, saw only frag- 
mentary parts and individual aspects of divine truth. 
TLia is not a peculiarity of early revelation alone ; it 
applies equally to early thought about the things of 
nature, which in like manner reveal themselves only in 
isolated aspects to the primitive observer, so that all 
thought is in its beginnings fragmentary, and, being so, 
requires to bridge over gulfa by the aid of analogy and 
figure, in a way which in later agea is mainly confined 
to the poetic imagination. And for this reason early 
thought is less clearly self-conscious than the scientific 
reasonings of later time. The thinker loses himself in 
his thought, and seems to be swept on by Ms own ideas 
instead of ruling and guiding them. The further back 
we can go in the history of human ideas the more closely 
do we approach a stage in which all new intellectual 
combinations are expressed in symbol, and in which the 
symbol, instead of being used only for purposes of illus- 
tration, is the necessary vehicle of thought. At this 
stage new ideas appear, not as logical inferences, but as 
immediate intuitions, in which the volition of the thinker 
has little or no share ; and when such symbolic views 
of abstract or spiritual things rise before the mind in a 
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moment of deep abstraction, as tliey most naturally do, 
thtiy may without impropriety be called visimis, though 
they are not necesaaiily associated with the symptoms 
of ecstasy in the strict sense, It is thus easy to under- 
Etand that vision, in the sense now defined, was a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the earhest stages of pro- 
j)hecy, as Num. xii. seems to imply, but that it fell 
-more and more into the background with the great 
prophets of the eighth century, as their conceptions of 
spiritual truth became more articulate and wider in range. 
For purposes of exposition it was still necessary to 
make a large nae of symbol and analogy, but vision 
begins to merge more and more into conscious parable, 
till at length in the teaching of Jesus we reach a stage 
where vision altogether disappears in direct communion 
with the Father, and parable is no longer a means of 
thinking out religious problems, but simply a method 
of bringing truth home to popular understanding. At 
every stage, however, in the history of prophecy the 
spiritual value of vision is precisely the same as that of 
parable, and is proportioned to the measure in wliich 
the symbolic picture presents spiritual things under a 
true analogy. Wliether the prophet merely set forth 
in symbolic form truths which he had reached in another 
way, or whether he couscioualy deWsed a symbol, in 
order to have the aid of analogy to bridge over gaps in 
his view of divine things, or wliether the symbol rose 
up before hia mind without a conscious effort of the 
'iIlt(^llect, does not affect its value as a vehicle of spiritual 
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truth. The value of the symbol or vision depends 
simply on the fact that in one or other way he was 
guided to the use of imagery fitted to give larger and 
deeper views of spiritual realities. 

Of the spiritual realities impressed on Isaiah's mind 
in his great vision, and which continued to exercise a 
profound influence on his whole career, the first is the 
Iwliness of Jehovah. The notion of holiness belongs to 
the ancient stock of common Semitic conceptions, being 
expressed in all the Semitic languages by the same root 
{^p). The etymological idea of the root is obscure. 
If the Arabic commentaries on the Koran may be 
believed, it is that of distance or separation ; but the 
word was so early appropriated to a special religious 
sense that its primary notion can no longer be traced 
with certainty.* The traditional etymology seems, how- 
ever, to be so far justified by usage. To the Semite 
everything divine is also holy, and in this connection 
the word does not in its earliest use seem to convey any 
positive conception, but rather to express the distance 
and awful contrast between the divine and the human. 
The supreme Godhead of Jehovah is expressed in 1 Sam. 
ii. 2 by saying, " There is no holy one like Jehovah ; 
yea, there is none beside Thee." " I am God, and not 
man," says Hosea ; " the Holy One in the midst of thee" 
(xL 9). Holiness, in fact, is the most comprehensive 
predicate of the Godhead, equally familiar to the Hebrews 
and their heathen neighbours. The "holy gods" is a 
standing designation of the Phoenician deities, as we 
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learn from the monument of Eshmunazar ; and so the 
word in ita original use cannot have conveyed any idea 
peculiar to the religion of Jehovah. Its force lay in its 
very vagueness, for it included every distinctive cha- 
racter of Godhead, and every advance in the true know- 
ledge of God made its significance more profound ; thus 
the doctrine of Jehovah's holiness is simply the doctrine 
of His true Godhead. When the first sound that Isaiah 
hears in the heavenly temple is the Trisagion of the 
aeraphim — 

" Holy, holy, holy ie Jehovah of Hosts \ 
All thut the earth cDUtuins is His wealth," 



we see that Isaiah does not find the starting-point of his 
prophetic work in the contemplation of any one attribute 
of Jehovah — His universal justice, as it is set forth by 
Amos, or His love, as developed in the teaching of Hosea 
— but in the thought that all the predicates of true God- 
head are concentrated in Jehovah, and in Him alone. 

The prophets who preceded Isaiah did not preach a 
doctrine of abstract monotheism, they did not start from 
the idea that there can be only one God ; but, looking 
at Jehovah, Israel's God, as He was actually known to 
His people, they interpreted His being and character 
in a way that placed a great gulf between Him and 
the nature-gods of the heathen. Thus the Godhead of 
Jehovah as taught by the prophets meant something 
quite different from the godhead or holiness attributed 
to idols or to heathen deities. There was no longer any 
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I applying the same terms to both ; Jehovah 
alone was holy, or, what is practically the same thing, 
He alone was God in the true sense of these woids. It 
is this truth which forms the foundation of Isaiah's 
teaching. The whole earth is full of the signs of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty ; He dwells on high, exalted over aU 
(xxxiii. 5) ; He reigns supreme alike in the realm of 
nature and the sphere of human history ; and the crash 
of kingdoms, the total dissolution of the old order of 
the Hebrew world, which Etccompanied the advance of 
Assyria, is to the- prophet nothing else than the crowning 
proof of Jehovah's absolute dominion, asserting itself in 
the abasement of aU that disputes His supremacy. The 
loftiness of man shall be humbled, and the haughtiness 
of men shall be bowed down, and Jehovah alone shall 
be exalted in that day (ii. 17). 

But with all this Isaiah does not cease to regard 
Jehovah's kingship as essentially a kingship over Israel. 
At first sight this may seem to us a strange limitation 
on the part of one who declares that all that the earth 
contains is Jehovah's wealth ; but in reality the limita- 
tion gives to his doctrine a concrete and practical force 
otherwise unattainable. The kingship of Jehovah is to 
our prophet not a mere figure but a literal truth, and so 
His kingdom can only consist of the nation whose affaire 
He administers in person, whose human rulers reign as 
His representatives, and which receives its law and 
polity from His mouth. To Isaiah, therefore, Jehovah 
b not simply the Holy One in an abstract sense ; He is 
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the Holy Being who reigns over Israel ; op, to use the 
prophet's favourite phrase, " The Holy One of Israel." 
"Wlien the idea of holiness is thus brought into connec- 
tion with Jehovah's relation to His people, it becomes 
at once a practical factor in religion ; for in the ordinary 
language of the Hebrews holiness was not limited to the 
Deity, but could also be predicated of earthly things 
specially set apart for Him. The sanctuary was a holy 
place, the religious feasts were holy seasons, material 
tilings were consecrated or rendered holy by being appro- 
priated to use in the worship of the Deity, or presented 
to the sanctuary. And in like manner holiness could 
be predicated of persons ; the prophet who stood in a 
particular relation of nearness to the Godhead was " a 
holy man of God" (2 Kings iv. 9) ; the ordinary Israelite 
wa.9 not holy in this sense, but at least he was con- 
secrated, or made holy, by special ceremonies before 
engaging in an act of sacrificial worship (1 Sam. xvi. 5) ; 
and the same expression is used of the ceremonial puri- 
fication employed to purge away those impurities which 
excluded an Israelite from participation in holy func- 
tions (2 Sam. xi. 4). 

In all this, you observe, there is nothing proper to 
spiritual religion, nothing that goes beyond the sphere 
of the primitive conceptions common to the Israelites 
with their heathen neighbours. Holy places, things, ot 
times are such as are withdrawn from common use and 
appropriated to a religious purpose, and in like manner 
holiness, as ascribed to persons, is no moral attribute; 
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it refers only to the ritual separation from tiling com- 
moTi and unclean, without which the worshipper dare 
not approach the divine presence. Holiness and immo- 
rality might even go side by side ; the " holy women " 
(IfedenhSt) oi' tliu Canaanite religion, found also in the 
popular Hebrew shrines, were ffierodoutoi consecrated 
to immoral purposes. But when the teaching of the 
prophets broi^ht Jehovah's holiness into sharp contrast 
with the pretended godhead of the Eaalim, the holiness 
of Jehovah's people could not but in like manner take a 
sense different from that which prevailed in heathenism. 
So already in Amos the licentious practices of the 
Hierodouloi are said to profane Jehovah's holy name 
(Amos iL 7). But with Isaiah this transformation of 
the notion of Israel's holiness has a wider scope. He 
does not develop the idea in special connection with 
distinctively religious acts. The holiness of Israel 
rather depends on the thought that Israel, in all its 
functions, civil as well as religious, is Jehovah's people, 
Jehovah's property (His vineyard, as he puts it in chap, 
v.), the immediate sphere of His personal interest and 
activity. Thus the whole land of Judah, but more 
especially Jerusalem, the centre of the state, is, as it 
were, a great sanctuary, the holy mountain of Jehovah 
(xi. 9), and within this holy mountain everything ought 
to he ordered in conformity with His sanctity. Tlie 
requisites of ceremonial sanctity fall altogether into the 
background ; the task of Israel as a holy nation is to 
give praf'ticnl recognition to Jehovah's holiness — that is, 
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to acknowledge and reverence Hia Godhead, in those 
aioral characters which distinguish Him from the idols 
and false gods (viil 13; xxix. 23). According to Isaiah, 
" the knowledge and fear of Jehovah " (xL 2) are the 
aumniaiy requisites for the right ordering of the state of 
Israel ; where these are supreme the conditions of Israel's 
holiness are satisfied. The ideal condition of Jehovah's 
holy mountain is one in which the earth is full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah as the waters cover the sea (xi. 
9), And, conversely, where these things are lacking, 
where the homage due to Him is shared hy idols, where 
heathen divinations are looked to instead of " the reve- 
lation and the testimony " of Jehovah (viii. 20), where 
injustice and oppression Hourish in defiance of the right- 
eous king of Israel, the holiness of His people is 
changed to imcleanness, and cannot he restored save hy 
fiery judgment purging away the filth of the daughters 
of Zion and the hloodguiltiness of Jerusalem (iv. 3, 4). 

It is easy to see that in this view of the religious 
problem of bis times, Isaiah builds on the foundations 
laid by his predecessoi-s Amos and Hosea. But his 
treatment of the problem is more comprehensive and 
all-sided. The preaching of Amos was directed oidy 
to breaches of civil righteousness, and supplied uo 
Btandard for the reformation of national worship — it 
left even the golden calves untouched. Hosea, on the 
other hand, has a clear insight into the right moral 
attitude of the religious subject to God ; hut that sub- 
ject is to him the personified nation, sinning and repent* 
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ing as one man, and therefore he has no practical sug- 
gestions applicable to the actual mixed state of society; 
his prophecy leaves an unexplained hiatus between 
Israel's present sin and its future return to Jehovah. 
Isaiah, on the contrary, finds in Jehovah's holiness a 
principle equally applicable t» the amendment of the 
state and the elevation of religioua praxis, an ideal 
which supplies an inmiediate impulse to reformation, 
and which, though it cannot be fully attained without 
the intervention of purging judgments, may at least 
become the practical guide of those within Israel who 
are striving after better things. In every question of 
national conduct presented by the eventful times in 
which he lived Isaiah was ready with clear decisive 
counsel, for in every crisis Israel's one duty was 
to concentmte itself on the task of shaping the internal 
order of the state in conformity with the holy character 
of Jehovah, and to trust the issue to His sovereignty. 

In very truth the task of internal reform was more 
than sufficient for one generation. The whole order of 
the state was glaringly at variance with right concep- 
tions of Jehovah; or, in the language now familiar to us, 
the actual life of the nation was not holy but unclean. 
A strong sense of this uncleanness was the feeling which 
sprang to the prophet's lips when he first saw the vision 
of Jehovah's holiness — " Woe is me ! for I am undone ; 
for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the 
King, Jehovah of hosts." On the old ritual view of 
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liolioess there was fatal danger in contact witli holy 
things to any one ceremonially unclean. But the 
impurity of which Isaiah speaks is impurity of lips — 
that is, of utterance. In Hebrew idiom, a man's words 
{debdnm) include his purposes on the one liand, his 
actions on the other, and thus impurity of lips means 
inconsistency of purpose and action with the standard 
of divine holiness. The prophet himself supplies the 
translation of his metaphor at iil 8 — "Jerusalem is 
ruined and Judah is fallen, for their tongue and their 
doings are against Jehovah of hosts, to provoke the 
eyes of His glniy," and the expansion of this sen- 
tence forms tlie main burden of his first great dis- 
course to the house of Israel {chap. ii. seq.). There 
is, however, a special reason why, in this vision, the 
uncleanness of the people is particularised as un- 
cleanness of lip. The vision is Isaiah's consecration as 
Jehovah's messenger, and for the discharge of such a 
function " pure lips " (Zeph, iii. 9) are necessary. But 
Isaiah feels himself to be personally involved in the 
impurity or unholiness of his people ; his own Ups are 
impure and unfit for personal converse with Jehovah. 
And 80 the act of consecration is symbolically repre- 
sented as the purging of his lips by contact with a glow- 
ing stone taken from Jehovah's sacred hearth. " Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips," says the ministering seraph, 
" and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin putted." 
The form of this visionary transaction is suggested hy 
the old familiar symbolism of ceremonial holiness. In 



primitive religious thought, the idea of godhead is spe- 
cially connected with that of fresh unfading life, and 
the impurity or unholiness which must he kept aloof 
from the sanctuary is associated with physical corrup- 
tion and death. Fire and water, the pure and life-like 
elements, man's chief aids in combating physical corrup- 
tion, are the main agents in ceremonies of ritnal sancti- 
fication (Num. xxxi 23 ; this passage belongs to the 
later l^islation, but the antiqnityof the principle appears 
from Josh, vi 19, 24). But fire is a more searching prin- 
ciple than water. Fiery brightness is of old the highest 
symbol of Jehovah's holiness, and purification by fire 
the most perfect image of the total destruction of im- 
purity. To Isaiah, of course, the fire of Jehovah's 
holiness is a mere symboL That which cannot endure 
the iire, which is burned up and consumed before it, is 
moral impurity. " Who among us shall dwell with de- 
vouring lire, who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings ? He that walketh in righteousness and 
speaketh iiprightly, that shaketh his hands from hold- 
ing of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood [consenting to bloodshed], and shutteth his eyes 
from beholding [delighting in] evil ; he shall dwell on 
high ; his place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks, his bread shall be given him, his water shall be 
sure " (xxxiii. 14 seq.). That which can endure the fire 
is that which is fit to enter into communion with 
Jehovah's holiness, and nothing which cannnt stajid this 
test can abide in TTia sanctuary of laraeL Thus the fire 
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wliicii touches Isaiah's lips and consecrates him to pro- 
phetic communion with God has its counteriiart in the 
fiery judgment through which impure Israel must pass 
till only the holy seed, the vital and indestmctible ele- 
ments of right national life, remain. As silver is purilied 
by repeated smeltings, so the land of Judah must pass, 
not once, but again and again through the fire. " Though 
but a tenth remain in it, it must pass again through the 
>" (vi. 13), till all that remain in Zion are holy, " even 

. every one that is ordained to life in Jerusalem, when 
Jehovah shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and purged the bloodshed of Jeru- 
salemhy theblast of judgment, and the blast of burning" 
(iv, 4 sej.). 

That this is the law of Jehovah's holiness towards 
Israel is revealed to the prophet as soon as his own lips 
are purged. For the prophetic insight into Jehovah's 
purpose is the insight of spiritual sympathy, and thus, 
tis soon as his sin is taken away and his own life pene- 

I bated by the power of the divine holiness, he who had 
before heard only the awful voice of the seraphim shak- 

I ing the very threshold at which he stood, and filling hia 
heart with terror at tlie unendurable majesty of the 
Most High, hears the voice of Jehovah Himself asking, 
"Whom shall I send, and who will go for us!" and replies 

I without fear, " Here am I ; send me." But from the first 
be is made to know that his mission cannot bear sudden 

I fruit, that no swift and superficial repentance can cor- 

I tesiiond to Jehovah's plan. He is sent to men who shall 
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be ever hearing, but never understand ; ever seeing 
Jehovah's work, but never recognising its true import ; 
whose heart (or intelligence) becomes more gross, their 
ears more dull, their eyes veiled with thicker clouds of 
spiritual blindness under the prophetic teaching, who 
refuse to turn and receive healing from Jehovah till 
cities lie waste without inhabitants, and houses with- 
out inmates, and the land is changed to a desert by 
invading foes. And yet Isaiah knows from the first that 
this consuming judgment at the hand of the Assyrians 
moves in the right line of Jehovah's purpose of holiness. 
The axe is laid at the root of the tree, and the present 
state, corrupt beyond the reach of partial remedies, 
must be hewn to the ground. But the true life of Israel 
cannot perish. " Like the terebinth and the oak, whose 
stock remains when they are hewn down," and sends 
forth new saplings, so " the holy seed " remains as a 
living stock, and a new and better Israel shall spring 
from the ruin of the ancient state. 

Such are the first principles of Isaiah's teaching as 
he presents them in describing his vision of consecra- 
tion. Their development and application in his public 
ministry must be reserved for another Lecture. 
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We fonrid in last Lecture that the arrangement of the 
extant coUection of Isaiah's prophecies points to the 
conclusion that the prophet, at diiferent times in his 
life, put forth several distinct volumes embodying the 
sum of certain parts of his oral t-eaching. In the case 
of Amos and Hosea it is not clear that anything of 
this kind took place, and as regards Amos we may 
take it as certain that his hook was not written till his 
whole message to Israel had been delivered and re- 
jected. Isaiah, on the other hand, used the publication 
of his past prophecies as an agency supplementing his 
continued oral work. He was not left to the same 
isolation as Amos and Hoaea. At an early period of 
his ministry we find him surrounded by a circle of dis- 
ciples, to whom it would appear that his written pro- 
phecies were in the first instance committed (viii 16) ; 
and in this way he was able to influence a wider ■ 
circle than he could have reached by mere oral preach- 
ing. The adoption of this method of teaching by bonks, 
and even, it would seem, by placards fixed in some 
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public place (viii. 1 ; xxx, 8),' implies the existence of a 
considerable reading public ; and it may be noticed, as 
an interesting illustration of this fact, that the recently- 
discovered inscription in the rock-cut tunnel of Siloaiu, 
piobably dating from the lifetime of Isaiah, is no offi- 
cial recoi-d, but seems to have been carved by the work- 
men on their own account. Reading and writing must 
therefore have been pretty common accomplishuienta 
(comp. Isa. xxix. 11 seq^, and the well-timed publi- 
cation of connected selections of prophecy, disseminated 
by the friends of Isaiah, had no doubt much to do with 
the aolid and extensive influence which he gradually 
acquired. We must not suppose that Isaiah's publi- 
cations were mere fly-sheets containing single oracles. 
Each of them was manifestly a well-planned digest of 
the substance of teaching which, in its first delivery, 
may have occupied several years ; chaps, ii. - v., for 
example, with the connected passage ix. 8 to x. 4, cover 
all the prophet's teaching before the war of 734, and 
can hardly have been published till the outbreak of 
that war, to the first stage of which some of the allu- 
sions appear to point. The gravity of the crisis 
made it natural for Isaiah to make a special effort to 
lead his nation to form a just estimate of its religious 
significance, and this he could best do by recalling in 
summary form the substance of the lessons which year 
after year he had been laying before them. A book 
written in this way became something more than a 
series of skeleton sermons : it took the sliape of a pi'o- 



phetic couiraentary on the political events, the social 
and religious phfnomcnn, of a certain period of Judah'B 
history, in which predictive announcements were 
mingled with historical retrospect. The peculiarities 
of Hebrew grammar and prophetic style often make it 
difficult to distinguish between narrative and predic- 
tion, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that pre- 
diutions referring to the near future were sometimes 
fulfilled before they were set forth in a book. If the 
highest object of the prophet had been to show that ha 
could foresee future eventa, he would no doubt have 
been careful to draw a sharp line between the predic- 
tive and retrospective parts of his writings ; but in 
reality prediction was only one element in the work of 
explaining to the nation what Jehovah's present deal- 
ings meant, and how He desired them to be laid to 
heart. It would have been mere pedantry to sacrifice 
tliis object to that of recording each prediction exactly 
as it was first made. When historical events bad 
thrown new light on any part of the prophet's argu- 
ment, he used that new light in its proper place, and 
tliua, on the whole, though many parts of Isa. ii.-v. are 
no doubt in the main a good deal older than the com- 
mencement of Ahaz's reign, we must take this section 
of Isaiah's prophecies as practically representing the 
stage to which bis prophetic argument had advanced, 
after a good many years of prophetic work, about the 
iM^'iiiiiiiig of the war with Pekah and Re^in, or, which 
isihus^imi; thing, about the time of tiie accession of Alioz. 
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The situation of the kingdom when this hook ap- 
peared is clearly described hy the prophet in his pev- 
oration, but to the English reader the sense of this pas- 
sage is somewhat obscured not only hy the transposition 
of ix. 8-x. 4 from its proper place, hub by the inaccurate 
translation of many of the tenses as futures instead of 
perfects, so that the Authorised Version puts as predic- 
tion statements which are really descriptive of the pra- 
eeiit condition of affairs. To restore the order and the 
sense we must I'ead ix. 8 seg. immediately after v, 25, 
80 as to fonn a series of four strophes, describing in as- 
cending aeries the evils that had already fallen on the 
Hebrews, and each closing with the words, " For ail this 
His anger is not turned away, but His hand is stretched 
out still." The final judgment therefore lies still in the 
future, the Assyrians are the instruments destined to 
accomplish it, and their approach is pictured in the pre- 
dictive passage, v, 26-30, with which the book closes. 

King Jotham, the last of a series of strong and 
generally successful princes, had died at »■ critical 
moment, when Pekah and Rezin were maturing their 
plana gainst his kingdom. The opposing parties in 
Northern Israel suspended their feuds to make common 
cause against Judah (ix. 21), and the proud inhabitants 
of Samaria hoped by this policy to more than restore 
the prestige forfeited in previous years of calamity (ix, 
9, 10). At the same time the Syrians began to operate 
in the eastern dependencies of Judah, their aim being 
to possess themselves of the harbour of Elath on the 
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Eed Sea, while the Philistines attacked the Judasans in 
the rear, and ravaged the fertile lowlands (is. 12 ; 2 
Kings xvt 6). A heavy and sndden disaster had 
already fallen on the Judaean arms, a defeat in which 
head and tail, palm-branch and rush — that is, the highest 
officers and the common multitude of the host — had been 
mowed down in indiscriminate slaughter (ix, 14),* 
Ahaz was no fit leader in so critical a time ; his character 
was petulant and childish, his policy was dictated in the 
harem (iii. 12). Nor was the internal order of the state 
calculated to inspire confidence. Wealth, indeed, had 
greatly accumulated in the preceding time of prosperity, 
but its distribution, as we saw in last Lecture, had been 
stich that it weakened rather than added strength to the 
natioa The rich nobles were steeped in sensual luxury 
(v, 11 Mj.), the Court was full of gallantry, and feminine 
extravagance and vanity gave the tone to aristocratic 
society (iii. 16 sej. ; comp. iii 12, iv. 4), which, like the 
noblesse of France on the eve of the Eevolution, was ab- 
sorbed in gaiety and pleasure, while the masses were 
ground down by oppression, and the cry of their dis- 
tress filled the land (iii. 15 ; v. 7). All social bonds 
were loosed in the universal reign of injustice, every 
man was for himself and no man for bis brother (ix. 19 
saj.). The subordination of classes was undermined 
(iii. 4, 5), things were tending to a pass when ere long 
none would be found willing to accept a post of autho- 
rity, or to risk his own substance for the good of the 
state (ill 6 seq.}. 



We must not suppose that to ordinary political 
observers Qt the time these internal wounds of the state 
appeared so aggravated and so patent as Isaiah repre- 
sents them. The best Oriental administrations permit 
abuses which we would think intolerable, and in par- 
ticular the wrongs and suffeTiiigs of the poor make little 
noise, and find no ready access to the supreme seat ot 
government. The attention of the rulers was doubtless 
directed almost exclusively to the dangers that menaced 
from without ; their schemes of deliverance took the 
shape of warlike preparations, or were already turned 
to the project of an alliance with Assyria. As yet they 
saw no cause for despondency ; the accumulated re- 
sources of the nation were not exhausted, and the cha- 
racteristic Hebrew obstinacy, which in later times more 
than once plunged the Jews into hopeless struggle with 
irresistible antagonists, was backed up by false religions 
confidence. The idols of which the land was full had 
not lost their reputation ; Isaiah alone foresaw the 
approach of the hour of despair when these vain de- 
liverers should be confronted with stern realities (x. 10, 
11), when the nations and their gods, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, should go down before the brute 
force of the Assyrian boats, when men should cast their 
idols to the moles and to the bats, before the terror of 
Jehovah when He cometh to shake the earth (il 21). 
To the mass of Israel, the contrast which Isaiah draws 
between Jehovah and the idols did not exist ; the idols 
themselves were associated with the sanetuariea of the 



national Deity, ftiid men fancied, as tlie honse of Eph- 
raim fancied in the days of Amos, that Jehovah had no 
part in the calamities that befell His land ; that though 
He was inactive for the moment, He must aoon interpose, 
and could only interpose on behalf of Judah. But to 
Isaiah, these supposed tokens of Jehovah's temporary 
inactivity had quite an opposite sense ; they proved that 
the King of Israel had risen for judgment, and would no 
longer pass by the sins of the state. "Jehovah setteth 
Himself to plead, find atandeth np to judge His people j 
Jehovah will enter into judgment with the elders of His 
people, and the princes thereof, foryc have eaten up the 
vineyard, the spoil of the poor is in your houses. What 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and giiud 
the faoes of the poor ? eaith the Lord Jeliovah of hosts " 
(iii. 13 SE}.)- "The vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is 
the house of Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant 
planting : and He looked for judgment, but behold blood- 
shed ; for righteousness, but biOiold a cry " (v. 7). Once 
and again does Isaiah expose the strange delusion wliich 
could see no connection between the sins of the state 
and tlie threatening conjunction of foreign powers, 
the insensate conduct of the nobles who went on their 
course of lawlessness and riot without turning their eyes 
to the work of Jehovah or regarding the operation of 
His hands (v. 12). The whole perceptions of these men 
were radically perverted ; they called evil good and good 
evil, they put darkness for light and light for darkness, 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter (v. 20). Far from 
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reading the lesson of Jehovah's displeasure, written so 
plainly on tlie page of contemporary events, they longed 
for His interposition as the cure for all their trouhlea. 
" Let Him make speed," they said, " and hasten His work 
that we may see it, and let the purpose of the Holy One 
of Israel draw nigh that we may know it." Thus, in 
their blindness to all moral distinctions and to all tiiu 
signs of the times, they went on courting destruction, 
" drawing guilt upon themselves with the cords of tlieir 
vain policy, and sin as it were with a cart rope," In 
their own conceit they were full of political wisdom 
(v, 21), but they had no eyes for the cardinal truth 
which Isaiah saw to outweigh every principle of earthly 
politics — that Jehovah was the one dispenser of good 
and evllto Israel, and that the law of His rule was the 
law of holiness and righteousness ; " They bad cast away 
the revelation of Jehovah of hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel " (v. 24). And now this 
whole fabric of sin and self-delusion must perisli in 
a moment utterly, like chaff and stubble at the touch 
of fire (v. 24), " Sheol [the under world] hath enlarged 
its maw and opened its mouth without measure, and 
her glory and her multitude and her pomp and the 
joyous ones of Zion shall descend into it. And the 
mean man shall be brought down, and the mighty man 
shall be humbled, and the eyes of the lofty shall be 
humbled. And Jehovah of hosts shall be exalted in 
judgment, and the Holy God shall be sanctified in 
righteousneas" (v. 14 aej.). Jehovah shall be exalted, 



for it is at His call that the messengera of destruction 
aie hastening towards the doomed nation. Past and 
present warnings have been alike despised. "What 
Israel has already suffered has brought no fruit of re- 
pentance, and .Jehovah's wrath is etill unappeased. And 
now "He lifts up a standard to far nations and hisses to 
them from the ends of the earth, and behold they come 
with speed swiftly. None is weary, and none stumbleth 
among them ; they slumber not nor sleep ; the girdle 
of their loins is not loosed, nor the latchet of their shoe 
broken. Their an'ows are sharp, and all their bows 
bent; their horses' hoofs are like the flint, and their 
chariot wheels like the wliirlwind. Their war is like 
the lioness, they roar like young lions, moaning and 
seizing the prey and carrying it off safe, and none can 
deliver." Tlie roar of the lion marks the moment of his 
spring, the sullen moaning that follows shows that the 
prey is secured. Judah lies prostrate in the grasp of 
the Assyrian, and over all the land no sound is hearti 
hut the deep growl of brutal ferocity as he crouches over 
the helpless victim. " In that day he shall moan over 
Judah like the moaning of the sea, when the mariner 
looks for land, hut lo, darkness hems him in, and light 
is turned to darkness by the clouds" (v. 26-30), 

This picture of judgment, you observe, has all the 
precision due to the fact that Isaiah is not describing 
an unknown danger, "but one very real and imminent — 
the same danger which Amos had seen 8o clearly a 
generation iMjfore. The intervention of Assyria in the 
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affairs of the Palestinian states could not iu the nature 
of things involve anything less than a complete dissolu- 
tion of the old halance of power, and of the whole poli- 
tical system. There was nothing in the circle of the 
nations round about Judah which could offer successful 
resistance to the well-directed force of a great and 
disciplined martial power, and the smallest acquaint- 
ance with the politics of Assyria was sufficient to prove 
that the absorption of the Mediterranean seaboard by 
that empire was only a question of time, and could in 
no case he very remote. The politicians of Judah were 
blinded to this truth by their characteristic Semitic 
vanity, by the truly Orioutiil indolence which refuses 
to look beyond the moment, but above all by a false 
religious conlidence. The kind of Jehovah worahip 
which had not learned to sepai'iite the God of Israel 
from idols, which left men to seek help from the work 
of their own hands, was only possible to those who 
knew as little about the world as about God. A just 
estimate even of the natural factors of the world's history 
would have shown them that the Assyrian was stronger 
than the idols, though it needed a prophet's faith to 
perceive that there was a God in Israel to whose com- 
mands Assyria itself was constrained to yield uncon- 
scious obedience. But, in truth, the leaders of Judah 
dared not face the realities of a situation which broke 
through all their established ideas, which offered no 
prospect but despair. Isaiah had courage to see and 
proclaim the truth, because he was assured that amidst 



the crash of nationa Jehovah's throne stood unmoved, 
and He was exalted ■when all was abased. 

The whole meiining of the impending crisis is 
finnimed up by the piojihet in a sentence already quoted : 
'Jehovah of hosts shail be exalted in judgment, and 
the Holy God shall be sanctified in righteousness." 
But to understand the scope of the judgment, the plan 
of the righteousness here spoken of, we must be on cup 
guard against taking these terms in such a teclmical 
sense as they bear in modem theology. Wlien Isaiah 
speaks of Jehovah's righteousness, he does so because 
lie thinks of Jehovah as the King of Israel, discharging 
for His people, either directly or through His human 
vicegerent, all the ordinary functions of civil govern- 
ment Jehovah's righteousness is nothing else than 
kingiy righteousness in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and its sphere is the sphere of His literal sovereignty— 
that is, the land of Israel. Jehovah's great work of 
judgment by the hand of the Assyrians has for its 
object precisely the same things as a good and strong 
liuman judge aims at — not the transformation of the 
hearts of men, but the removal of injustice in the state, 
the punishment of offenders, the re-establishment of 
law and order, and the ultimate felicity of an obedient 
nation. " I will again bring niy hand upon thee," says 
Jehovah, " smelting out thy di'oas as with lye, and 
taking away all thine alloy ; and I will make thy 
judges to be again as aforetime, and thy counsnllors as 
at the beginning ; thereafter thou shall be called the 
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city of righteousness, tlie faithful city" (i. 25, 26). No 
doubt when Isaiah limits the divine purpose to the 
restitution of Jerusalem as it had once been, we must 
remember that the days of David were idealised in the 
nation's memory. It is the virtues of ancient Jerusalem 
that are to be reproduced without its long-forgotten 
faults ; but for ail that it is plain that the ideal is 
simply a state perfectly well, ordered — not a heavenly 
state, in which every individual is free from all sin in 
the New Testament sense of the word. It is such an 
ideal as would be actually realised if the judges and 
counsellors of the nation again were what they ought 
to be in a laud whose king is the Holy One of Israel.' 

The limitation of Isaiah's conception of the divine 
judgment leads us at once to observe the corresponding 
limitation in his use of the words sin, sinnei-s, and the 
like. Sin, as we have seen in a former Lecture (p. 102 
seq), is to the Hebrew any action that puts a man in the 
wrong with one who has the power to make him rue it. 
Sin against Jehovah, therefore, is such conduct as He 
must take cognisance of in His quality of king and 
supreme judge in Israel, not sin in the New Testament 
sense, but on the one hand offences against social 
righteousness and equity, and on the other hand idol- 
atry, which is the denial of Jehovah's true kingship. 
Hence the prophet has no doctrine of universal sinful- 
ness. Tlie Israelites are divided into two classes — the 
righteous, who have nothing to fear from Jehovah, and 
the wicked, wliom His presence fills with terror (xxxiii. 
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14). Weal to the righteous, who shall eat the fruit of 
their doings ; woe to the wicked, because the deserv- 
ing of his hands shall be rendered to him — is the law of 
Jehovah's justice (iii. 10, 11) ; and when it is executed 
in all its fulness the ideal of Hia sovereignty is fully 
i-ealised. The redemption of Zion is conceived in the 
same plain sense : " Zion shall be redeemed by judg- 
ment, and thoae in her that return by righteousness " 
(L 27). The redemption is not the spiritual deliver- 
ance of the individual but the deliverance of the state, 
which can only be accomplished by purging out the 
sinners and their sin, and bringing back the remnant of 
the nation to obedience and right worship. If more 
than this were meant there would be no truth in Isaiah's 
i-epresentation of the fall of the might and independence 
of the state before Assyria ns the means of redemption. 
But when we take the prophet's doctrine as he sefs it 
fi.rth himself, without complicating it by importing 
ideas from a later stage of revelation, the force of his 
argument at once becomes plain. Tlie first condition 
of social reformation was the downfall of the corrupt 
riders. While they held the reins there could be 
no hope of amendment, and in the approach of the 
Assyrians Isaiah sees the appointed means to level their 
pride and tyranny with the dust. And in like manner 
the first condition of true worship and homage to 
Jehovah was that men should recognise the nothingness 
or the idols, which the Assyrians in all their campaigns 
L'r<.kc down or carried away captive. 
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Thus Isaiah looks forward without fear to the day 
when all the might of Judah shall be brought low, 
when great and fair houses shall be without inhabitant 
(v. 9), when wandering shepherds shall range at will 
over the rich corn-land and fertile vineyards of Judah 
(v. 17). He does so because Jehovah rules as Israel's 
king in the midst of judgment, and rules in grace for 
the remnant of Israel (iv. 2). In the day of utmost 
distress, when the land is shorn of all the artificial 
glories of man's making, "the spring of Jehovah* shall 
be the bjBauty and the wealth, the fruit of the land shall 
be the pride and the ornament of them that are escaped 
of Israel " (iv. 2). Once more, as in the old days, the 
Hebrews shall recognise the fruits of the land of Canaan, 
the simple blessings of agricultural life, as the best 
tokens of Jehovah's goodness, the best basis of a happy 
and God-fearing life, and shall cease to regret the lost 
splendours of the time when the land was full of silver 
and gold, of horses and chariots, and all the apparatus 
of human luxury and grandeur. All that remain in 
Zion shall be holy, for the filth of the daughters of Zion 
and the blood-guiltiness of Jerusalem have been purged 
away by the fiery blast of judgment. Jehovah Himself 
shall overshadow His people, protecting them from all 
ill. His glory, manifested in smoke and cloud by day, 
in flaming fire by night, shall rest like a canopy over 
Mount Zion. He shall be their shadow by daytime 
from the heat, their hiding-place and covert from storm 
and from rain (iv. 3 seq^. 
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The picture of Israel's restoration, we observe, 
has none of that full precision of detail with which 
the prophet deseribea the present, or delineates the 
approaching judgment. The method of Jehovah's 
ideal government is as yet all vague ; the grand but 
undefined image of overshadowing glory expresses no 
more than the constant presence and all-sufficient 
help of the King of Israel. And this is the law of 
all prophecy. It is a great fallacy to suppose that 
the seers of Israel looked into the far future with the 
same clear perception of detail which belongs to their 
contemplation of present events. The substance of 
Messianic prophecy is ideal, not literal ; the business 
of the prophet is not to anticipate history, but to sig- 
nalise the principles of divine gmce which rule the 
future, because they are eternal as Jehovah's purpose. 
True faith asks nothing more than this ; it is only un- 
belief that inquires af'ier times and seasons, that claims 
to know not only what Jehovah's purpose is as it bears 
on the practical questions of the present, but how it 
will shape itself to needs and circumstances still re- 
mote. The law of prophetic revelation is that already 
laid down by Amos ; the Lord Jehovah does nothing 
without revealing His secret to His servants the prophets. 
He deals with them as a prudent king does with a 
trusty counsellor. He never leaves them in the dark 
as to the scope and meaning of His present action, . 
}Ie opens the future as far as is requisite to this end, 
but not further. 





The vain confidence of the rulers of Jiidah described 
by Isaiah in his first prophetic book, was rudely shaken 
by the progress of the war with Pekah and Eezin. 
" It was told the house of David, saying, Syria is con- 
federate^ with Damascus. And the heart of the king 
and the hearts of his people were moved as the trees of 
the wood are moved by the wind " (vii. 2). The plnn 
of the confederates was directed to the entire destruc- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, and a new king of Jndah 
had already been selected in the person of a certniii 
" son of Tabeel " (vii, 6). The allies obtained importiitit 
successes, the Syrians in particular making themselves 
masters of the port of Elath. But an attempt to tflki; 
.Teruaalem failed, and though Ahaz was hard pressed on 
every side, his position could not be called despeniti; 
while he still held the strongest fortress of Palestine. 
On the part of the king and his princes, however, un- 
reasoning confiilence had given place to equally unrea- 
soning panic. They saw only one way of escape, namely, 
to throw themselves on the protection of Assyria. They 
were well aware that the only conditions on which tliis 
protection would be vouchsafed were acceptance of the 
Assyrian suzerainty with the payment of a huge tribute, 
and an embassy was despatched laden with all the 
treasures of the palace and the temple, to announce 
that the king of Judab regarded himself as " the servant 
and the son " of Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings xvi, 7 acq.). 
The ambassadors had no difficulty in attaining their 
object, wliich perfectly fell in witli the schemes of the 
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Great King. The invincible army was set in motion, 
Damascus was taken and its inliabitanta led Ciiptive, 
and Gilcad and Galilee suffered the same fate. At 
Damascus Tiglath Pileser received tlie personal homage 
of Ahaz, whose frivolous character was so little capable 
of appreciating the dangers involved in his new obliga- 
tions that he returned to Jerusalem with hi3 head full of 
the artistic and religious curiosities he had seen on his 
journey. In a national crisis of the first magnitude he 
found no more pressing concern than the erection of a 
new altar in the temple on a pattern brought from 
Damascus (2 Kings xvi. 10 sej.). The sundial of Ahaz 
(2 Kings XX. 11), and an erection on the roof of the 
temple, with altars apparently designed for the worship 
of the host of heaven (2 Kings xxiii. 12)," were works 
equally characteristic of the trifling and superstitions 
virtuoso, who imagined that the introduction of a few 
foreign novelties gave lustre to a reign which had fooled 
away the independence of Jiidah, and sought a moment- 
ary deliverance by accepting a service the burden of 
which was fast becoming intolerable. The Assyrians 
had no regard to the welfare of their vassala. The prin- 
ciple of the monai'chy was plunder ; and Ahaz, whose 
treasures had been exhausted by his first tribute, was 
soon driven by the repeated demands of his masters to 
strip the temple even of its ancient bronze-work and other 
fixed ornaments (2 Kings xvi 17 sei/.). The incidental 
mention of this fact in a fragment of the history of the 
tvmple incorporated in the book of Kings is sufiicient 
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indication of the atraita to which the Kingdom of Judah 
was reduced. The time waa not far off when the rapa- 
city of the Assyrian could no longer be satisfied, and hia 
phmdering hordes would be let loose upon the land. 

At the raoment when Aliaz and his panic-stricken 
counsellora were framing the desperate resolution of 
entrusting the state to the tender mercies of the Great 
King, Isaiah was the only man in Judah who retained 
his composure and hia faith. He had long foreseen that 
judgment waa inevitable, and he knew that the disastei's 
of the Syro-Ephraitic war were only the prelude of a 
greater catastrophe in which the scourge of Assyria 
must fall on Judah and Ejihraim alike. He had pro- 
claimed these truths when no one else perceived the 
danger, and the publication of the first volume of hia 
prophecies was almost coincident with the sudden 
collapse of national confidence. But to Isaiah the 
downfall of the sinners of Judab waa not more certain 
than the indestructibility of the holy seed, the deliver- 
ance of those who were ordained to life in Jerusallem. In 
the moment of panic it was this side of prophetic truth 
that asserted its supremacy, and it did so in the form of 
absolute assurance that the scheme of Pekah and Eezin, 
which aimed at nothing less than the dissolution of the 
Judeean monarchy, could not succeed, " Take heed," 
he said to Ahaz, " and be still ; fear not because of these 
two smoking ends of firebrands, in the hot rage of Eezin 
with Syria and the son of Eemaliah. Whereas they 
plot mischief against thee, saying, Let us go up against 



Judah, and strike terror into it, and conquer it for 
ourselves, and set up the son of Tabeel as king in it ; 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, It shall not stand, and it 
shall not come to pass, Por the head of Syria is 
Damascus, and the head of Damascus ia liezin, and tlie 
head of £phraiin is Sanmria, and the head of Samaria 
is the son of liemaliah. If ye will not believe, ye shall 
not be established" {vii. 4-9). 

In translating this prupliecy I follow the bt'st recent 
commentators in rejecting aa irrelevant the clause which 
in the Hebrew text stands at the end of verse 8, breaking 
the parallelism and weakening the force of the contemp- 
tuous allusion to Itezin and Pekah. The historical 
reference of the interpolated clause has become clear to 
us from the Assyrian monuments. When the Kingdom 
of Plphraim fell before Sljalmaneser and Sargon, the 
Assyrians set up a vassal kingdom in Samaria (supra, 
p. 153), which is mentioned on the monuments for the 
last time a little less than sixty-five years after the date 
of Isaiah's prophecy to Aliaz. After that time we find 
tlie district of Samaria administered by an Assyrian pre- 
fect. It is plain that a reference to this change — which 
had no bearing on the fortunes of Judah or the history 
of Israel's religion — is quite out of place in the propliet'a 
argument ; it could afTurd no ground for his confidence, 
no consolation to Ahaz's fears. When Isaiah bids 
Ahaz consider that the whole strength of his enemies 
has no belter front than the two half-consiiiried and 
smouldering firebrands, Pekah and Rezin, and then adds, 
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" If ye will not have faith ye shall not be established/' 
he plainly contrasts the mere human leaders of Ephraim 
and Damascus with the strength of Jehovah, the King of 
Israel. The same thought recurs at viii. 12, "Speak 
not of conspiracy [or formidable alliance] when this 
people speaks of conspiracy ; and fear not what they 
fear, neither be ye afraid. Sanctify Jehovah of hosts, 
and let Him be your fear and let Him be your dread." 
The strength of Judah lies in its divine king, against 
whom man can do nothing ; and lack of faith in Him 
can alone imperil the continuance of the state. 

The delivery of this divine message to Ahaz marks 
an epoch in the work of Isaiah and in the history of 
Old Testament prophecy. In it Isaiah first appears as 
a practical statesman, no longer speaking of sin, judg- 
ment, and deliverance in broad general terms, but 
approaching the rulers of the state with a precise 
direction as to the course they should hold in a par- 
ticular political juncture. The older prophets of Israel 
down to the time of Amos were habitually consulted on 
affairs of state. In all matters of difficult decision " the 
mouth of Jehovah " was appealed to ; it was not doubted 
that He was with His people, that the cause of Jehovah 
was the cause of the nation, and that He was ever ready 
with prophetic counsel when man's wisdom failed. The 
influence of a great prophet like Elisha was therefore 
an influence directly political ; in the period of the 
Syrian wars Elislia was the very soul of the struggle 
for independence. Jehovah and His people were still 
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allied in a comiiiou cause, aud tlie word of the prophet 
was accepted and obeyed accordingly. The doctrine of 
Amos and Hosea broke through the ancient faith in the 
unity of Jehovah's will with the immediate political 
interests of the nation. As the God of righteousness, 
they taught, Jehovah had nothing but chastisement to 
offer to an unrighteous nation ; as a God of holy and 
jealous love He could not accord the privileges of a 
true spouse to a faithless people. The cause of Jehovah 
was for the present entirely divorced from the intei'ests 
of Israel's political pi-osperity ; the sinners of Hia people 
must be destroyed, or, on Hosea's view. Israel must pass 
through a moml resurrection before the union of the 
God with His nittiun could be restored aud the felicity 
of tlie Hebrew state E^nin become the central object of 
Jehovah's solicitude. The picture of a nation victorious 
and happy in Jehovah, which in the Blessing of Moses 
appears as realised, or at least in the course of realisa- 
tion, in the events of present history, becomes to Amos 
and Hosea au ideal of the future, between which and 
the sin and misery of the present there yawns a great 
gulf, bridged over only by faith in the ultimate victory 
of righteousness and love. The bre.ach between Jehovah 
and His people brings with it the Busi)ension of prophetic 
guidance in the present difliculties of the state. The 
new prophecy has no counsel or comfort to offer to the 
corrupt rulers, whom Jehovah lias not appointed and 
whose acts He does not rect^iise. When tlie people go 
with their flocks and herds to seek Jehovah they shall 
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not find Him, He hath withdrawn Himself from them 
(Hosea v. 6). In the day of judgment "they shall 
wander from sea to sea, and run to and fro from north 
to south to seek the word of Jehovah, but they shall- 
not find it" (Amos viii. 11 seq). There were still pro- 
phets enough in Israel and in Judah who were ready 
wuth pretended divine counsel, but the prophets of the 
new spiritual school do not recognise them ; they are not 
true prophets but diviners (Micah iiL). The dissever- 
ance of true prophecy from the political questions of 
the day is absolute ; the faith that looks forward to a 
future redemption casts no light upon the affairs of the 
present ; of them it can only be said that Jehovah has 
rejected His people (Tsa. ii. 6), and that the cup of judg- 
ment must be filled up before brighter days dawn. 

The position of Amos and Hosea is also the position 
of Isaiah in the prophecies that precede the campaign 
of Pekah and Eezin. Like his predecessors, he speaks 
both of mercy and of judgment ; but the vision of judg- 
ment fills the immediate horizon, the picture of mercy 
lies all in the future, and its purely ideal outlines stand 
in the sharpest contrast with the historical realities of 
the present. The assurance of Israel's redemption rests 
on an act of pure faith ; there is nothing to bear it out 
in Jehovah's present relations to His people. The work 
of mercy is not yet seen to be going on side by side 
with the work of judgment. 

This complete dissociation of the two sides of 
Jehovah's dealings with Israel belongs, it is plain, 
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to tlie fragmentary and imperfect character which in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ia attributed to all Old 
Testament prophecy. There is a want of unity in the 
prophetic argument. When we are told by Amos that 
the overthrow of the Hebrew state by the Assyrians 
has for its purpose the destruction of the sinners of 
Jehovah's people, in order that the righteous may 
remain and form a new and better Israel, we naturally 
ask how this separation of the righteous from the wicked 
can be effected in accordance with the ordinary laws of 
history. Or whfen Hosea predicts that the i-eniiiant of 
Israel scattered in Egypt and Assyria shall hear and 
answer the call of Jehovali in the day of restoration, 
the question forces itself upon us how that measure of 
the knowledge of Jehovah which the possibility of such 
a return implir'S can be kept alive in the midst of exile. 
To such questions Amos and Hosea supply no answer ; 
they never tell us how the work of judgment is to he 
limited in order that the subsequent redemption may 
remain an historical possibility. And yet it is plain 
that there must he a continuity in Jehovah's work, and 
that in the midst of judgment the course of events must 
he 80 shaped as to give a basis and starting- point for 
the future work of grace. Provision nmst be made for 
the unbroken preservation of God's cause in IsraeL 
The new Israel has its roots in the old ; the new work 
of grace rests on the same principles with the great 
things which Jehovah did for His people in tlie past, 
and the work of judgment cannot sever this cuunectiou, 
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It is this principle which comes to the froufc in that 
BBCond great group of Isaiah's propliecies to which chap. 
vi, serves as a preface, and which contains in chaps, vil- 
ix. 7 th8 aammary acconiit of his teaching in the crisis 
of the Syro-Ephraitic war. The question which Isaiah 
proposes in vi. 11 is the key-note of this teaching. 
Wliat are the limits prescribed to the impending judg- 
ment by the purpose that underlies it ? The certainty 
of Jehovah's plan of grace involves the certainty that 
He will preserve to Judah in the coming disaster all 
that is necessary to make its realisation a practical 
possibility, and in this cerfcamty the limits and measure 
of the judgment are prescribed. Hence the funda- 
mental tliesis expressed in vi. 13 ; the stock of the 
people of Jehovah is imperishable, the holy seed retains 
its vitality through all the work of judgment. In other 
words, the community of God's grace in Israel can never 
he extinguished. Within the comipt mass of Judah 
there ever remains a seed of true life, a precious 
remnant, the preservation of wliich is certain. Beyond 
this the prophet sets no limit to the severity of the 
troubles through which tlie land must pass. In the 
Erst years of Isaiah's ministry this principle seemed to 
slumber; it was not wholly forgotten, for in chap. iv. it 
is the remnant ordained to life in Jerusalem that appears 
as constituting the commonwealth of the redeemed in 
the final glory ; but it is not brought into practical con- 
nection with the events of the present. But in the day 
of Judah's calamity, when kings and princes trembled 
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for the endurance of the state, the dextrine of the 
remnant became immediately practical in the prophetic 
argument that, because tlie cmnmunUy of Jehovah is inde- 
slnielible, the state of Judah and the kingdom of tlte Iiouse 
of David cannot he utterly overthrown. 

We shall be^t understand the bearings of this pro- 
poaition, and the validity of the argument on which 
it rests, by comparing it with the prophecy of total 
captivity made by Jeremiah a century later. Both 
prophets start from the same inflexible conviction of 
the sovereignty of Jehovah's purpose ; both are per- 
suaded that the sphere of that purpose is the nation of 
Israel, and its goal the establishment in the land of 
Canaan of a nation conformed to Jehovah's holiness. 
But at this point the teaching of the two prophets 
diverges. Isaiah is convinced that the dissolution of 
the political existence of Judah is inconsistent with the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose. Jeremiah, on 
the other hand, regards the temporary suspension of the 
national existence in the land of Canaan as the ncces- 
saty path to the future glory. According to Isaiah, tho 
holy seed must remain rooted in Canaan, and must 
remain under the headship of the house of David. 
According to Jeremiah, Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah shall be desolate, without inhabitant, and tlie 
kingdom of the house of David shall come to an end, 
not for ever, but till the day when Jehovah again 
gathers His captives. Each prophet was borne out by 
the events of the immediate future. Isaiah continued 
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to affirm the inviolability of Jerusalem through all the 
dangers of the Assyrian invasion, and the event justified 
his confidence. Jeremiah foretold the captivity of 
Jemaalem, and Nfehuchadnezzar accomplished his pre- 
diction. But we shoidd do little justice to the sacred 
wisdom of the prophets if we regarded the fulfilment 
of their predictions as relieving us from all further 
inquby into the reason why they took such widely 
divergent views of the method of Jehovah's sovereignty. 
When we look at Isaiah's prophecies more closely we 
see that in every one of them he directly connects the 
Assyrian judgment with the inbringing of the final 
glory. The maintenance of the continuity of Judah's 
political existence appears to him the necessary con- 
dition of the future redemption. To Jeremiah this 
necessity no longer exists ; to him it appears possible, 
while to Isaiah it seems impossible, that the religion of 
Jehovah can survive the fall of the state. This differ- 
ence of view is not arbitrary, and is not to be referred 
to an unintelligible secret of divine providence ; it rests 
on a difference in the religions condition of Israel at the 
times of the two prophets. 

We have already seen, in speaking of the fall of 
Northern Israel {aupra,-^. 1543, 1'o^ *1'^ history of the Ten 
Tribes, after the fall of Samaria, proves that the religion 
of Jehovah, as it existed in Ephraim in the eighth cen- 
tury, was not able to survive in exile from the land of 
Canaan. Tbe continued existence of a religion implies 
the maintenance of a religious community, united by 
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acta of worship, and haniling down the knowledge of 
God from father to son by inculcation not only of reli- 
gious doctrine but of religious pmxis. At the time 
wben Samaria fell these conditions could not be ful- 
filled beyond the limits of the land of Canaan. Hosea 
expressly states that all religious observances were 
necessarily suspended in the exile of Israel. The feasts, 
the saci'ificeSj and all the other reeoynised elements of 
the worship of Jehovali demanded access to the sanc- 
tuary. When this was denied the whole life of tlie 
nation became nncleiiu fHosea ix. 3 wy.) ; and Israel 
was divorced from Jehovah (chap. iii,). The relapse of 
the Ten Tribes into heathenism was the inevitable con- 
sequence of their exile ; nay, even the remnant that 
remained in Canaan was unable to maintain any con- 
sistent tradition of Jehovah worship in the dissolution 
of the independent monarchy, which had till then been 
universally regarded as the visible representation of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty. The national religion of Judah was 
not more advanced than that of Epliraini. There, also, 
the ideas of the state and the religious community were 
inseparable ; and, though isolated prophets could see that 
the elements of religion were independent of the tradi- 
tional sanctuaries and their ritual, there was no com- 
DUittity of men confirmed in these ideas, who could have 
lield together in captivity, and nurtured their faith in 
Jehovah by spiritual exercises, unsupported by those 
visible ordinances which demanded regular access to 
the holy places of Canaan, In Judah as in Ephraini 



captivity and the dissolution of the state could have 
meant nothing else than relapse into heathenism, and 
the total obliteration of faith in Jehovah's kingship. In 
the time of Jerenaiah all this was changed, and changed 
mainly by the work in which Isaiah waa the chief in- 
strument. The abolition of the provincial high places 
had taught religion to dispense with constant oppor- 
tunity of access to the sanctuary ; the formation of a 
consolidated prophetic party, which was the gi-eat work 
of Isaiah's life, provided a community of true faith able 
to hold together even in times of persecution, and con- 
scious that its religion rested on a different basis from 
that of the idolatrous masses ; and the accumulation of 
a sacred literature, of which only the first beginnings 
existed when Isaiah rose, kept the knowledge of Jehovah 
alive in the Exile, supplied materials for religious in- 
struction, and permitted the development of the syna- 
gogue service, in wliich the captives found opportunity 
fur those visible acts of united worship without which 
no religion can subsist Thus the faith of Jehovah sur- 
vived the Exile, and was handed down from father to 
son in the Chaldjean dispersion in a way that would 
have been impossible in the Assyrian period ; and so we 
se« that Isaiah and Jeremiah measured the conditions, 
each of his own time, with equal accuracy, when the 
older prophet taught that the preseiTation of the com- 
munity of Jeliovali's religion involved the preservation 
of the Judsean state, and his successor looked forward 
to captivity as the only means of liberating the true 
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faith from entanglement with a merely poHtical Jehovah- 
worship. 

I have asked jou to conaider the bearings of Isaiah's 
doctrine of the indestructibility of the Jewish state in 
the light of later history and prophecy, because in this 
way we not only Bee why the doctrine was true and 
necessary in the prophet's own tiiuBj but also learn that, 
as the divine purpose moved onwards, the community 
of grace came to exist under new conditions, which 
made the preservation of the kingdom of Judah no 
longer a matter of reliyioua necessity, or, in other words, 
no longer a matter of faith. This, however, is a view of 
the case which goes beyond what was revealed to Isaiah. 
His faith in the preservation of Jerusalem and the 
Davidic kingdom amidst the troubles of the Syrian and 
Assyrian ware was not the special application of a 
general principle of religious truth, which he had grasped, 
and was able to express, in a form independent of the 
concrete circumstances of his age and nation. Tlie pi'o- 
phets, as we have once and again had occasion to 
observe, saw only individual aspects and particular 
phases of divine truth ; they apprehended the laws of 
Jehovah's dealings with men, not in their uDiveraal 
form, hut in tlie particular shape applicable to present 
circumstances ; and therefore they were altogether un- 
conscious of the limitations of the principles of faith 
which they proclaimed. When we should say that, in 
order to preserve alive the kuowledge and fear of the 
true Ciod and maintain the continuity of Jehovah's pur- 



pose on earth, it was necessary that the kingdom of 
Judah should be saved through the Assyrian troubles, 
till the spiritual preaching of the propheta had formed 
a society within Israel in which true religion could be 
preserved even in exile, Isaiah says simply aod with- 
out limitation that the sphere of Jehovah's purpose and 
the Kingdom of Judah are identical. Jehovah sits as 
King in Zion (viii. 18). His supreme purpose is to 
remodel the kingdom of Judali as a holy kingdom, and 
He will not suffer the hostile efforts of any nation to 
impede the development of this design. This view ia 
altogether remote from the theory of the popular religion 
that the political interests of Israel and the interests 
of Jehovah's kingdom are always identical, that the 
mere fact that Jehovah is Israel's God secures His 
help in every emei^ency. On the contrary, all the evils 
that have befallen and are still to befall the state are 
Jehovah's work, but amidst these it remains true that 
Jehovah has a purpose of grace towards His nation, and 
that He will not suffer the enemies whose attacks He 
himself directs to do anything inconsistent with that 
purpose. And therefore the first duty of the rulers of 
Judah is to make no vain attempt to resist Jehovah's 
chastisement, but to submit to it with patience, and in 
the faith that He will bring the troubles of the nation 
to an end in His own way and in His own good 
time. The true policy of Judah is " to take heed 
and be quiet " (vii i). The safety of the kingdom 
depends on the maintenance of an attitude of faith : 
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"If ye will uot have faith, ye shall not endure" 
(vii 9). 

The chief practical object of Isaiah at this time was 
to prevent the scheme of alliance with Assyria. He 
aaw plainly that Assyria was the real danger to all the 
Falestiniaa states ; Damascus and Ephraiiu were mere 
Bmouldering firehranda. Confident upon grounds of 
faith that their immediate enterprise could uot lead to 
the dissolution of the Judsean Kingdom, Isaiah also saw 
that Pekah and Rezin were not likely to trouble Judah 
in the future. It was indeed as clear as day that the 
Assyrians would not sufier extensive schemes of con- 
quest to he carried on by their own rebellious vassals. 
If Ahaz had not called in the aid of Tiglath Piluser, his 
own interests would aoon have compelled the Assj'rian 
to strike at Damascus ; and so, if the Judrean king had 
had faith to accept the prophet's assurance that the im- 
mediate danger could not prove fatal, he would have 
reaped all the advantages of the Assyrian alliance with- 
out finding himself in the perilous position of a vassal to 
the robber empire. As yet the schemes of Assyria hardly 
reached as far as Southern Palestine. Eveu Pekah was 
left upou his throne when Damascus was led captive, 
and so, if Isaiah had been followed, Judah would at all 
events have had twelve years of respite before she met 
Assyria face to face ; and what might not have been 
accomplished in these years in a nation once more 
obedient to the prophetic word '( The advice of laaiuh, 
therefore, displayed no less political sagacity than eleva- 
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tion of faith ; but it could not approve itself to a king 
who had neither courage nor faith to accept the pro- 
phet's assurance that Jeliovah would secure the defeat 
of Pekah and Kezin without the aid of the politicians of 
Judah. In vain did Isaiah seek to convey to the pusill- 
animous monarch some part of his own confidence by 
encouraging him to ask from Jehovah a sign or pledge 
of His help. Ahaz would ask nothing ; he would not 
pub Jehovah to the proof (vii. 12). The Assyrian alli- 
ance was finally determined on, and Judah was at 
once hopelessly involved in the toils of the empire of 
the Tigris. 

Isaiah received the refusal of Ahaz as the loss of a 
great opportunity, a deliberate thwarting of Jehovah's 
counsel. The house of David, he says, are not content 
to try the patience of man by their silly obstinacy ; they 
must, forsooth, try God's patience too. The phrase is 
characteristic of the intense realism with which he con- 
ceived the religious situation. Never for a moment 
doubting the final execution of Jehovah's purpose, he 
yet saw quite clearly that that purpose must be realised 
along the lines of the historical movement of the time, 
and that the conduct of Ahaz intei'posed a new difficulty, 
and must of necessity lead to new and perilous compli- 
cations. The first result of the Assyrian intervention 
must be the fall of I'ekah and Eeziu, and this could 
not be delayed more than two or three years. Before a 
child bora in the following spring was of age to say, 
" My fiither," and " My mother," or to distinguish good 
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and evil (vii. 16 ; viii 4), the laud whose two kings had 
filled Ahaz with terror should he forsaken, the riches of 
Damascus aud the spoil of Samaria should be taken away 
before the king of Assyria. And then Judah'a turn 
must come. " Jehovah shall Lring upon thee aiid upon 
thy father's house such days as have not been since tlie 
time when Ephraim broke off from Judah" (viL 17). 
For with the fall of Noilhern Israel, and the acceptance 
hy Judah of the position of a vasanl, the last harrier 
interposed between the empires of the Tigris and the 
Nile would have disappeared. A prolonged conflict 
must ensue between the two great powers, and their 
hosts shall swarm over the land of Judah like clouds of 
noxious insects (vii. 18 Beq.), and lay the whole country 
utterly waste. The strongholds of Judah shall lie in 
ruins like the old hill-forts of the Amorites after the 
Hebrew conquest (xvii. 9).^ Even the operations of 
agriculture shall become impossible : briers and thonis 
shall cover the whole face of the land, and the fair hill- 
sides now crowned with terraced vineyards or blooming 
under careful tillage shall fall back mto jungle, where 
eheep and oxen roam unchecked, where no human foot 
penetrates save that of the archer pui-suiug the gazelle 
or the mountain partridge. Bread shall he hardly 
known to the scanty remnant of the Jud<eans (vii. 22), 
honey and sour milk shall be the chief articles of diet, 
and human life shall be reduced to its most primitive 
elementa* 

ThuB far Isaiah does no more than describe tho 



natural consequences of Ahaz'a foolish policy. His 
anticipations of evil show a clear appreciation of the 
dangers of the situation ; but they are of the aature of 
a shrewd political forecast rather than of exceptional 
prediction, and as the future actually shaped itself his 
worst anticipations were not realised. The fall of 
Samaria did not come so soon as he expected (viii. 4), 
the conflict of Assyria and I^ypt was deferred, and 
when it actually took place, thirty years later, the field 
of hattle was in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
more in PhiHstine than in Judiean territory. The land 
suffered grievously from the armies which the Assyrian 
directed against Egypt, hut the distress never reached 
the pitch which Isaiah feared. It is well to note these 
facts, for they show ua that the prophetic predictions, 
even when they applied to the near future, wei* not 
always fulfilled in that literal way for which some 
theologians tliink it necessary to contend. And, as 
Isaiah did not lose his credit as a true prophet when it 
became plain that he had overstated the immediate 
danger, we are justified in believing that, in the age 
when prophecy was a living power, the hard-and-fast 
rule of literal interpretation which is the basis of so 
much modern speculation about the prophetic books 
was not recognised. It was understood that the pro- 
phets speak in broad poetically effective images, the 
essential justice of which is not affected by the con- 
sideration that they are not exactly reproduced in the 
future, so long as they embody tme principles and 
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indicate right points of view for the direclion of con- 
duct. In the case hefore us the practical object of 
Isaiah was to inspire new faith where all trust in the 
God of Israel seemed to he paralysed by terror. Ahaz 
had refused to put Jehovah to the prcKif ; the oracles of 
the sanctuary and the vulgar herd of prophets were 
silent. Men knew no better counsel than to turn, as 
Saiil had done in the moment of his despair, to the 
lowest forms of divination, to the peeping and mutter- 
ing wizards, the ventriloquists who pretended to raise 
the ehadea of the dead that they, forsooth, might give 
help to the living. But to Isaiah it appeared that 
Jehovah had never been more clearly manifested as the 
living King of Israel lu the days of false prosperity 
it could be said with truth that He had cast off His 
people (il 6); then indeed there was no present token 
of the sovereignty of the holy God in a nation where 
everything that was inconsistent with His rule was 
sufl'ered to run its course unchecked. But now the 
signs of Jehovah's presence and personal activity were 
plain. He had risen to shake the earth, and the lethargy 
that had so long covered the circle of Palestinian states 
was dispelled. On all sides the nations were astir, 
girding themselves for battle, knitting secret alliances, 
forging plans of dcfuuco against the approach of the 
Assyrian; and above all this turmoil Jehovah sat 
supreme. As the might of the heathen went down 
before the irresistible conqueror, aa their plans were 
broken and their proud words of confidence brauglit to 
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nought, each day made it more clear tliat there was no 
god but the God of Israel. The religions of the world 
were on their trial, and the verdict is pronounced by 
Isaiah in the words, " With us is God " (Isa. viiL 10). 

What is the evidence on wliich Isaiah bases this 
verdict ? We are all, I suppose, more or less accustomed 
to fancy that in Bible times the truths of religion 
were brought home to men's minds by evidence of a 
more tangible kind than in the present day. The 
ordinary method of dealing with the historical evidences 
of Christianity encourages the notion that the most 
serious difficulty of belief lies in the fact that we ara 
separated by so many centuries from the tune when 
God actually proved Himself a living God and the God 
of salvation ; and we fancy that, if we had lived in the 
days of the prophets and seen with onr own eyes the 
things that Jehovah wrought then, it would have been 
easy to believe, or rather impossible not to do so, be- 
cause the supernatural in those days was as palpable to 
the senses as natural phenomena are now. An examina- 
tion of the grounds which led Isaiah to declare that God 
was with Israel shows how erroneous this idea ia. The 
events that gave him assurance of a present God were 
the same events that filled Ahaz with despair. It was 
indeed abundantly clear that the gods of the nations 
were naught, for none of them could save his woiBhippeTS 
from the Assyrian. But where was the proof that Israel 
was in H better case ? The men of Judah might well 
say, as Gideon had said in the days of Midianite oppres- 
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sion, "If Jehovah be with us, why then is all this 
befuilen us, aud where be all His miracles which our 
fathers told us of, saying. Did not Jehovah bring us up 
from Egypt ? but now Jehovah hath cast us off." To 
the spirit that will not believe except it see signs and 
wondtrs the natural inference from the Assyrian victory 
waa that Asshur and not Jehovah was the God who 
ruled on eartiL But to Isaiah divine rule means the 
rule of holiness. Judgment and mercy are equally valid 
proofs of the sovereignty of Jehovah in Israel. "Wliere 
Amos had said, Jehovah knows Israel alone of all 
nations, therefore He punishes their sins, Isaiah inverts 
the argument and says, Because Jehovah punishes His 
people's sins there is verily a living God in Israel. 
Ahaz had refused to ask a pledge of Jehovah's interest 
in His people ; but Jehovah Himself supplies that pledge 
in the swift approach of the calamity which Ahaz's 
rebellion entails. 

The circumstance that Isa. vii. 14 se$. is applied 
in Mat. i. 23 to the birth of our Saviour has too often 
served to divert attention from the plain meaning of the 
sign or pledge which the propliet sets before the men of 
Judah. It is perfectly certain that the New Testament 
writers, in citing passages from the Old, do not always 
confine themstJvea to the original reference of the words 
they quote. The Old Testament Scriptures were an 
abiding possession of the Church. Their meaning was 
not held to have been exhausted in the events of past 
history ; tliey all pointed to Christ, and every passage 
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that could be brought into reLition with the Gospel 
history might, it was felt, be legitimately adduced in 
that connection. The New Testament writers therefore 
do not help us to understand what a text of Isaiah meant 
to the prophet himself or to those whom he personally 
addressed. They tell us only what it meant to the 
first generation of Christianity. The discussion of this 
secondary sense lies altogether beyond our present pur- 
pose. As historical students of prophecy, we have only 
to ask what the prophet designed to convey to his own 
contemporaries ; and to them, it is clear, he offered a pre- 
sent token of Jehovah's presence, and of the truth of the 
prophetic word in its reference to current events. That 
token was not a miraculous conception. The word which 
the English version renders "virgin" means, strictly 
speaking, nothing else than a young woman of age to be 
a mother. On the person of the future mother Isaiah 
lays no stress ; it does not appear that he pointed his 
hearers to any individual. He says only that a young 
woman who shall become a mother within a year may 
name her child " God with us.*' For, before the babe 
begins to develop into intelligent childhood, the lands of 
Pekah and Rezin shall be laid waste, and Judah as well 
as Israel shall be stripped of all its artificial wealth, and 
reduced to wild pasture ground, whose inhabitants feed 
on sour milk and honey .^ In the collapse of all human 
resources, in the return of the nation to that elemental 
form of life in which the creations of human skill and 
industry no longer come between man and his Maker, 



it will become plain that there is a God in Israel. "In 
that day man shall look unto hia Maker, and his eyes 
shall be turned to the Holy One of Israel, And they 
9ha]l not look to the altars, the work of their hands, 
neitliei- shall they turn to that which their own fijigera 
have made, to the asherim and the sun-pillars " (xvii. 7, 
8). To put tlie thought in modern language, the proof 
that God ia with Israel, and with Israel alone, lies iu 
this, that no other conception of godhead than that of 
the Holy God preached by Israel's prophets can justify 
itself as consistent with the course of the Assyrian 
calamity. The world is divided between two religions, 
the religion that worships things of man's making, and 
the religion of the Holy One of Israel Judah is culled 
to choose between these faiths, and its rulers have 
chosen the former. Their trust is in earthly things ; — 
be these chariots and horses, strong cities and munitions 
of war, commercial wealth and agricultui-al prosperity, 
carnal alliances and schemes of human policy, or idols, 
nltarti, and sun-pillars, is alike to Isaiah's argument. 
When Jehovah rises in judgment all these vain Iielpers 
are swept away, and the Holy Oue of IsraeJ alone 
remains. Tlie plans of earthly policy which Ahaz and 
his counsellors had matured with so much care are 
likened by the prophet to the Ado_nis gardens"* or pots of 
quickly withering flowers, which the ancients used to set 
at their doors or in the courts of temples : " Because thou 
hast for^otl«n the God of thy salvation, and hast not 
been mindful of the rock of thy strength, therefore thou 



ehait plant Adonis gardens, and set them with atrange 
slips. In the day that thou hedgeat in thy plants, in the 
morning that thou makest thy seed to bud, the harvest 
ia vanished in a day of grief and of hopeless sorrow " 
(xvii. 10 seq.). , 

Meantime, the duty of the prophet and his diaciplen 
ia to hold themselves aloof from the rest of the nation, 
to take their stand on the sure word of revelation, and 
patiently await the issue. " Jehovah hath laid Hia strong 
hand on me, and taught me not to walk in the way of 
this people, saying. Speak not of confederacy where this 
people speaketh of confederacy, and fear not what they 
fear, neither he ye afraid. Sanctify Jehovah of hosts 
Himaelf, and let Him he your fear, and let Him be your 
dread. And He aiiall prove a sanctuary [asylum], but a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence to both the 
housea of Israel, a gin and a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem," " Bind up C4od's testimony, seal the revela- 
tion among my disciples. And I will wait for Jehovah 
that hideth His face from the house of Jacob, and I 
will look for Him" (viii. 11 seq.). The circle that 
gathered round laaiali and his household in these evil 
days, holding themselves apart from their countrymen, 
treaauring the word of revelation, and waiting for Je- 
hovah, were indeed, as Isaiah describes them, " signs and 
tokens in Israel from Jehovah of hosts that dwelleth in 
Mount ZioiL" The formation of this little community 
was a new thing in the history of religion. Till then no 
one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith dissociated 
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from all national forms, maintained witliout the exercise 
of ritual services, bound together by faith in the divine 
word alone. It was the hirth of a new era in the Old 
Ti:Btainent religion, for it was the birth of the conception 
of the Church, the first step in the emancipation of 
spiritual religion from the forms of political life, — a step 
not less significant that all its consequences were not 
seen till centuries had passed away. The community 
of true religion and the political community of Israel 
had never before been separated even in thought ; now 
they stood side by side, consoions of their mutual an- 
tagonism, and never again fully to fell back into theit 
old identity. 

Isaiah, indeed, and the prophets who followed him 
were still far from seeing liow deep was the breach 
between the physical Israel and the spiritual community 
of faith. To them the dissociation of these two quali- 
ties appeared to be merely temporary ; they pictured 
the redemption of Israel as the vindication of the 
true remnant tn a day of national repentance, when the 
state should accept the prophetic woni as its divine 
rule. For the order of salvation is first liglit and then 
deliverance. In the depth of Israel's despair, when men 
walk in darkness, hardly bested and hungry, " they shall 
curse their king and their god, and look upward" 
(viii. 21). As their eyes turn to Him whom they cast 
off for the things they now curse as false helpers, the 
darkness is lifted from the land. " She who is in an- 
guish shall not be in darkness," The work of redemp- 



THE MESSIANIC 

tion begins where the desolation of Israel by Assyria 
began, in the northern lands of Galilee by the shorea of 
the Lake of Tiberias (ix. 1). But all Israel shares the 
great deliverance, in which the yoke of Assyria is 
broken, and Jehovah's zeal for His people manifested 
in a glorious redintegration of the Davidio kingdom. 
" The people that walk in darkness have seen a great 
light : they that dwell in the land of deep shade, upon 
them hath the light shined. Thon hast made the glad- 
ness great," Thou hast increased their joy ; they joy 
before Thee according to the joy in harvest, as men 
are glad whsn they divide the spoiL For Thou hast 
broken the yoke of his burden, the rod of his back, the 
staff of his oppressor, as in the day of [battle with] 
Midian. For the greaves of the warrior that stampeth 
in the fray, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be 
cast into the fire as fuel for the flame. For to us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be on his shonlder, and his name shall be 
called Wonderful Counsellor — -God, the mighty One — 
Everlasting Father — Prince of Peace, for the increase 
of the government, and for peace without end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom ; to confirm it 
and to establish it in judgment and in righteousness, 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of Jehovah of 
hosts will perform this " (ix. 2-7). 

In these words tlie pictnre of Israel's final glory 
assumes a much preciser form than in the earUer pro- 
phecy of chap. iv. There' is still a large element of 
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figure and symlml, so used as to show that the prophet 
does not possess a detailed revelation of the process of 
the work of salvation, hut is guided, as was the case in 
the earlier predictions, hy general principles of faith, 
too lai^e to be immediately translated into the language 
of literality. But he has now gained a clearer view of 
the nature and limits of the work of judgment than was 
expressed in chaps, ii. and iii., and the new tight shed 
on the present casts its rays into the future. The 
turning-point of Israel's history is the destruction of 
the power of the Assyrian oppressor, and with this 
deliverance the Messianic days bfgin. To laaiali, 
therefore, the law of Jehovali's kingship is still the 
same as in ancient days. The new salvation is parallel 
to the great things which God did for His people in 
times of old, when the victories of Israel over such 
enemies as Midian were recognised as victories of 
Jehovah, and proved the chief means of confirming the 
national faith. But now the deliverance is no tem- 
porary victory over a mere Arab horde, but the final 
and complete discomfiture of the great power which 
represented all that man could do against the kingdom 
of Jehovah. The blood-stained relics of the struggle 
are cast into the fire. War has ceased for ever, and the 
reign of perpetual peace begins under a child of the 
seed of David, whose throne is established in righteous- 
ness and for evermore. In this last conception we meet 
for the first time with the idea of a personal Messiah. 
In ohap. iv. it was Jehovah's glory, manifested in fire and 
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cloud, that overshadowed and protected the ransomed 
nation. Now this image is translated into a new and 
more concrete form. The establishment and enlarge- 
ment of the divine kingdom is committed to a human 
representative of Jehovah's sovereignty, and it is in 
a fresh scion of the house of David that Israel finds 
the embodiment of more than human wisdom, divine 
strength, and an everla&ting reign of fatherly protection 
and peace. The further examination of these Messianio 
ideas must, however, be deferred till we can compare 
the prediction now before us with the later prophecies 
in which Isaiah recurs to the same subject 



LECTURE VII. 



ISAIAH AND MICAH IN THE EEIGN OF JIEZEKIAH. 



Thk reign of Ahaz was not a very long one ; he did not 
live to see the revolt of Hosliea and tlie fall of Samai-ia. 
The last rebellion of Xorthern Israel was not an isolated 
rising ; it was accompanied or followed by a general 
revolt of all the Syrian principalities from Pliilistia in 
the Bouth to Haniath and Arpad in the north. Hoshea, 
as we know, was encouraged by the hope of support 
from So (Sewe), king of Egypt (2 Kings xvii. 4), and 
this monarch, the Sebech of the Assyrian raonnments, 
was in fact concerned with the whole movement that 
threatened the Assyi'ian supremacy in tlie districts west 
of the Euphrates. The interference of Egypt at this 
juncture is explained by the fact that, for some time 
before, that country had been much divided and weak- 
ened by contests between an Ethiopian dynasty in the 
upper country and the princes of the Delta. But the 
Ethiopians at last prevailed, and under Sebech Egypt 
ftnd Kthiopia formed a single power, able to devote itself 
to foreign affairs, After taking Samaria, Sai^gon in 
. B.C. 720 reduced the Philistine cities, and, advancing to 
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Raphia (now Rafah) on the border of the desert on the 
short caravan road from Egypt to Gaza, encountered and 
defeated Sebech.^ The victory was not pursued into 
Egypt itself, but it secured the subjection of Syria, and 
for some years the only operations of Sargon in the west 
of which we hear were directed against Arab tribes. 
But in B.C. 711, nine years after the battle of Eaphia, 
Ashdod was once more in revolt under a king named 
Yaman. The Egyptians of course were again pulling 
the strings, and the afiair must have been regarded as 
serious, for Sargon speaks of it at length in several of 
his inscriptions. He acted with great promptitude, 
crossing the Tigris and Euphrates while the waters were 
still in flood, and advancing with the characteristic 
rapidity which forms a chief feature in Isaiah's descrip- 
tion of the Assyrian armies (Isa. v.) " In the anger 
of my heart," says Sargon, according to Oppert's 
translation {R,P. viL 40 ; ix. 11), " I marched against 
Ashdod with my warriors, who did not leave the trace 
of my feet." The Egyptians were far from exhibiting 
equal energy. All through the history of this period 
their policy was made up of large promises and small 
performance ; they were always stirring up plots against 
their Eastern rivals, but never ready when the moment 
for action came ; and Isaiah fitly sums up their conduct 
in the two words "turbulence and inactivity " (xxx. 7). 
In the present instance, they left Ashdod to its fiite, and 
Pharaoh was glad to make his peace with Sargon by 
surrendering Yaman, who had taken refuge in Egypt 



SARGON AGAINST ASHDOD. 



This campaign baa a special iutereat for us, because 
it is referred to in the first prophecy of Isaiah after the 
Syro-Ephraitic war, the date of which is altogether 
undisputed. In the year of the siege and capture of 
Ashdod, so we are told in chap, xx., Isaiah, under 
Divine command, put off the sackcloth from his loins 
and the shoe irona his foot, and continued for three years 
to walk naked and barefoot, as a sign and token npon 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Even so, be explained, Egypt and 
Ethiopia shall be led captive by the king of Assyria, 
naked and barefoot, to the shame of all who looked to 
them for help. " Then the inhabitants of this coast 
shall say, So have they fared to whom we looked and 
to whom we fled for help to be delivered from the king 
of Assyria ; and how can we escape ? " The only point 
in this chapter that demands explanation is the three 
yeara' continuance of the prophet's symbolic action. 
which plainly implies that for three yeare the lesson 
atill required to be enforced. Here the annals of Sar- 
gon come to our help. The siege of Ashdod, as we 
have Been, fell in 711, and for the next two years 
Sargon was wholly engrossed by a revolt of the Baby- 
lonians under Merodach Bulndan. It was this, pcibaps, 
that prevented him from pressing forward against Egypt 
as Isaiah bad expected him to do on the fall of Ashdod, 
At all events, the revolt of Babylon gave hopes of 
independence to Assyria's westem vassals, for we are 
told in the Anjiala tliat the kings of Cyprus, who had 
piuviously refused tribute, voluntarily submitted them- 
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selves when tliey heard of the humiUation of Merodaeh 
Ealadan. Cyprus, the Phcenicians, and the Philistines 
were closely connected in tvade and politics ; so it 
appeal's that in the third year of Isaiah's symlwlical 
conduct the Palestinian nations gave up all further 
hope of escape from the Assyrian yoke. It is true that 
this result had not come about in the way that Isaiah 
anticipated ; but his assurance that their efforts after 
independence were hopeless had none the less justified 
itself and there was no further motive for continuing 
the sign by which he had confii'med it. 

From this date to the death of Sargon (B.C. 705) 
things appear to have remained quiet in Palestine ; but 
before we pass on to the reign of Sennacherib, we are 
called to examine more closely the attitude and fortunes 
of Judah and the activity of the prophets during the 
eyeats' "already described. In the wars of 722-720 
against Samaria and the Philistines, the Judreans seem 
to have had no direct part ; they still adhered to 
Assyria, as was natural enough, since Philistia and 
Ephraini had been dangerous enemies but a few years 
before. To this date Isa. xxviii. can most naturally be 
assigned. The prophet looks forward to the fall of 
Samaria, when the proud crown of the drunkards of 
Ephraim shall be trodden under foot, and the glory of 
Samaria pass as a fading flower; and still he sees in 
the near catastrophe but a fresh pledge of the approach 
of tlie day when Jehovah shall be the crown and pride 
of the remnant of His people, giving " the spirit of 
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justice to him who aitteth for justice, and of valour to 
them that turn back battle from the gate." He at least 
has not lost faith or changed his hope during the ten 
years that have elapsed since he withdrew from public 
life with his disciples, to wait for better days ; the pur- 
pose of Jehovah has been deferred, but not abandoned, 
and in the new crisis Isaiah sees Him risiug up to 
accomplish it in His ancient might, as that was dis- 
played at Baal-Perazim and Gibeon (2 Sam. v. 20 srq. ; 
Josh. X.). Tlius, in spite of the threatening aspect of 
the present, Jehovah's purpose appears to Isaiali as a 
purpose of grace to Israel— but of grace that can only 
be realised by those who are willing to yield obedience 
tn the Divine precepts. The condition of deliverance 
is still national repentance, and from this the rulers of 
Judah and the official heads of Judah's religion (ver, 7) 
are far removed. The chiefs of the people are like men in 
the last Gti^ of a drunken debauch {vers. 7, S), incapable 
of listening to sane counsel, d«af to Jehovah's words 
wlien He declares to them by His prophet where rest for 
the weary and refreshuig for the exhausted nation are to 
be found (ver. 12). In this prophecy Isaiah does not 
again detail, what he Jiad explained at length before, 
the course in which these blessings are to be found. 
But throughout life he pointed steadily to tlie establish- 
ment of civil justice and the abolition of the idols as the 
things moflt necessary, and we may safely conclude that 
in these respects tliere was as yet no real amendment. 
The " Bcornful men " who guided the helm of Uie etato 
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were absorbed in schemes which left no room for the 
thought that the fate of kingdoms is governed by 
Jehovah's providence and by the supremacy of His 
holy will. They had made lies their refuge, and hid 
themselves under falsehood. They had made their 
covenant with death and Sheol — that is, with the fatal 
power of the Assyrian — and trusted that when the " over- 
flowing scourge," the all -destroying invasion, passed 
through it should not reach them. Isaiah had no share 
in this illusion. He saw that the present state of 
things was intolerable and could not last ; " the bed 
was too short for a man to stretch himself on it, the 
coverlet too narmw for a man to wrap himself in it " 
(ver. 20). The Assyrian alliance must soon be dissolved. 
" Your covenant with death shall be annulled, your 
agreement with Sheol shall not stand ; when the over- 
flowing scourge passeth through, ye shall be trodden 
down by it." Once and again the invading host shall 
pass through the land and smite its inhabitants (ver. 19). 
So long as the policy of irreligion lasts, it can only serve 
to prolong the bondage of the nation (ver. 22). Jehovah's 
purpose is now decisive and final (ver. 22) ; the mea- 
sure of strict justice shall be applied to those who have 
mocked at judgment and righteousness (ver. 17). In 
the universal overthrow there is but one thing fixed and 
immutable : " Jehovah hath laid in Zion a stone, a 
stone of proof, a precious corner-stone of sure founda- 
tion ; he that believeth shall not make haste " (ver. 16). 
Those who have faith in the sovereign providence that 
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rules in Israel, and ia surely working out Jehovah's 
counsel, can await the future with patience ; they, and 
they alone, for " hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, 
and the waters shall overflow the hiding-place," It ia 
still the old faith in the inviolahility of Zion, the pro- 
phetic confidence in the continuity of Jehovah's purpose, 
that forma the root of Isaiah's hope ; but now more 
clearly than before the prophet lays the basis of this 
faith in the doctrine of an all-embracing divine ordi- 
nance, the same ordinance that rules the actions of 
every-day industry. The wisdom that tells the husband- 
man how lo plough and sow, which dii-ects the daily 
labours of f^ricultural life, is also a part of Jehovah's 
teaching (vers. 2tU29). And the same God, " wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in practical wisdom," who 
prescribes the order of common toil, rules in the affairs 
of the state and lays down the inviolable laws of Israel's 
happiness. 

The argument from the operations of husbandry 
with which Isaiah closes this prophecy is too character- 
istic to be passed over without further remark. To 
recognise its full force we must remember that all such 
operations were guided by traditional rules which no 
one dreamed of violating. These rules were the 
law of the husbandman, and like all traditional laws 
among ancient nations they had a saci'ed character. 
Every one understood that it was part of religion to 
Dbaervfl them, and that it would be in the highest 
di'gree unlucky to set them aside. The modei'n mind is 



disposed to laugh at such ideas, but-Isaiah takes them 
in all seriousneas. In the sedulous observance of the 
traditional lore which expressed the whole wisdoni of 
the peasant, and was reverently accepted aa a divine 
teaching, the husbandman brought hia religion into the 
dailydntiesof his humble toil, and every operation became 
an act of obedience to God. And thus his life appears 
to the prophet as a pattern for the scornful rulers of 
Judah. They too in their seat of judgment and govern- 
ment have a divine law set before them, in the observ- 
ance of which the felicity of the nation lies. But they 
refuse to learn. The incessant prophetic inculcation of 
" command upon command, rule upon rule, here a little 
and there a little "—in brief, the attempt to make the 
word of God the practical guide of every action — seems 
to them only fit for babes (ver. 9), But Jehovah will 
not suffer His lessons to remain unlearned. What they 
refuse to hear at the mouth of the prophet they must 
learn from the harsher accents of the Assyrian tyrant 
" With barbarous lips and in a strange tongue will He 
speak to this people " (ver. 11). Thus the doctrines of 
divine chastisement and divine grace are gathered up 
into one larger doctrine of Jehovah's teaching to Israel. 
The word of the prophet and the rod of the Assyrian 
are conjoint agencies, working together for the in-bring- 
ing of a time when, as the prophet elsewhere expresses 
it, the laud sijall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, 
when the practical rules of conduct which He dictates 
shall be as supreme in the administration of the state 



as in the ordering of tbe daily tasks of the husbaiid' 
man. 

The way in which the rulers of Judah are addressed 
in this prophecy appears to show that, in spite of the 
increasing sufferings which the Assyrian exactions 
imposed on the poorer classes — for these in the East 
are the taxpayers — the princes still found tlieir account 
in the maiute nance of the settlement effected by Ahaz. 
Isaiah does not blame them for their acquiescence in a 
position of political nonentity ; he certainly would not 
have encouraged them to cast in their lot with Samaria ; 
but he urges that the sins wliich liave proved the ruin 
of Samaria will be their ruin too. The accessiou of 
Hezekiab, it is plain, had done nothing for the cure of 
the internal wounds of the state ; all social disorders 
were as rampant as at the outbreak of the Syro-Epbraitic 
war ; the Assyrian suzerainty was tolerated for no 
other reason than that it maintained the governing 
classes in their positions, and enabled them to continue 
their course of riot and oppression. This picture of tbe 
state of Judali receives independent confirmation from 
the earlier part of tbe book of Micah,* which also dates 
from tbe days of the last struggle of Samaria, as we 
learn from a comparison of Micah i. with Jer. xxvi. 18. 
liicab was a man of Moresiieth Gath, a small place, as 
Jerome tells us, near Eleutheropolis on tlie Philistine 
frontier, and the proximity of his home to one pait of 
the field of war helps to explruu his keen interest in the 
progress of the Assyrian armB. At all events, the crisis 
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which drew Isaiah from his retirement to proclaim to 
Judah the lesson preached by the impending ruin of 
Ephraim, called forth the coimtryman Micah to give a 
like warning. In the storm that was ready to burst 
upon Samaria he beheld Jehovah going forth from His 
heavenly palace, and marching over the mountains of 
Palestine in righteous indignation to visit the sins of 
Jacob. Samaria shall become a heap of the field ; the 
stones of her fortifications shall be rolled down into the 
valley, her graven images dashed to pieces. But Judah 
too has shared the sin of Samaria, and the same judg- 
ment menaces Zion (L 1-9). It is the cities of his own 
district that are in immediate danger (i. 10-15) — a 
natural thought, since they lay next to the scene of war 
in Philistia; but the centre of Judah*s sin is the capital ; 
and the evil that has come down from Jehovah already 
stands at the gate of Jerusalem (i 5, 9, 12). The sins 
which Micah has in view are the same as those signalised 
by Isaiah : on the one hand, a religion full of idolatry 
and heathenish sorceries (iii 7 ; v. 12 seq)^ a spurious 
confidence in Jehovah, which has no regard to His 
moral attributes, and is bolstered up by lying oracles 
(ii. 11; iii. 5, 11, comp. Isa. xxviii. 7), while it refuses to 
hear the warnings of true prophecy (ii. 6; iii. 8, comp. Isa. 
xxviii. 9 scq) ; on the other hand, the gross corruption 
and oppressions of the ruling classes, who "build up 
Zion with bloodshed, and Jerusalem with iniquity" 
(iii. 10). But Micah depicts the sufferings of the 
peasantry at the hands of their lords from much closer 



personal observation than was possible to Isaiah as a 
resident in the capital He speaks as a man of the 
people, and reveals to us, as no other prophet does, the 
feelings of the commonalty towards their oppressors. To 
the peasantry the nobles seem to have no object but 
plunder (ii. 1 seq.). The poorer agi'iculturists are daily 
stripped of their houses and holdings by violence or 
false judgment. The true enemies of the people are 
their own rulers (ii. 8),* and the prophet contemplates 
with a stern satisfaction, which doubtless found an echo 
in many breasts, the approach of the destroyer who 
shall carry into exile "the luxurious sons" (i 16) of 
this race of petty tyrants, and leave them none " to 
stretch the measuring line on a lot in the congregation 
of Jehovah " (ii. 6), " Arise," he cries, " and depart, for 
this is not your place of rest," 

The strong personal feeling which Micah displays 
towards the governing classes gives a peculiar tarn to 
his whole prophecy. Isaiah speaks as severely of the 
sins of the nobles, but never, as Micah does, from the 
standpoint of a man of the people. Isaiah's own circle 
belonged to the upper classes ; the chief priest of the 
temple was his friend ; and an aristocratic habit of 
thought appears in more than one of his prophecies. 
His doctrine of the indestructibility of Zion as the 
condition of the continuity of the national existence of 
Judah seems to indicate that the capital and the Court 
appeared to him as the natui'al centre of the true 
remnant. There is nothing democratic in his picture of 
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Israel's restoration ; he looks for the amendment of the 
ruling classes (i. 26), who retain their old place in the 
reconstruction of the state (chap, xxxii.). Micah, on 
the contrary, conceives the work of judgment essentially 
as a destruction of the government and the nohles. The 
race of the unjust aristocrats shall be rooted out of the 
land (il 5) ; the proud and guilty capital shall be 
ploughed as a lield ; Jerusalem shall become as heaps 
and the mountain of the temple as the heights of the 
forest (iii. 12) ; the judge or king of Israel shaR suffer 
the last indignities at the hand of the enemy (v. 1 ; 
H(h., iv. 14). It has often been supposed from these 
predictions that Micah, unlike Isaiah, looked forward to 
a total captivity ; and that his words were referred by 
the Jews themselves to the Babylonian exile, appears 
from the fact that at an early date the gloss, " and shalt 
come even to Babylon," was inserted in iv, 10,^ But a 
closer examination does not bear out this view. When 
the aristocrats are carried captive " the congregation of 
Jehovah " remains in the land (ii. 5). The glory of Israel 
is not banished from Canaan, hut takes refuge in Adul- 
1am, as in the old days, when a band of freebooters and 
. hraken men contained the true hope of the nation (i. 15). 
The days of David, when the ruler of Israel came forth 
from Bethlehem, a town too small to be reckoned as a 
canton m Judah (v. 2), the times of " the first kingdom," , 
when Jerusalem itself was hut a hill fort, " a tower of 
the flock " (iv. 8), appear to Micah as the true model 
of national well-being ; the acquisitions of later civilisa- 



tion and political development, horses and chariots and 
fenced cities — always associated with tyranny in the 
minds of the common peojile — are stamped by him as 
sius, and shall be utterly abolished in the days of 
restoration (i. 13 ; v. 10, 11).* Hence, though Micah no 
less than Isaiah recognises Zion as the centre of Je- 
hovah's sovereignty, from which divine instruction and 
decisions shall go forth in the days to come to all tlie 
surrounding nations, who shall lay aside their weapons 
of war and make Jehovah the arbiter of their strifes 
(iv, 1 seq), the fall of the Zion of the present, the city 
built up by bloodshed and yuilt, the strong fortress of 
Isi-ael's oppressors, appears to our prophet as a necessary 
step in the redemption of the nation. The daughter (or 
[lopnlation) of Zion must pass through the pangs of 
labour before her true king is bom ; she must come 
forth from the city and dwell in the open field ; there, 
and not within her proud ramparts, Jehovah will grant 
her deliverance from her enemies. For a time the land 
shall be given up to the foe, but only for a time. Once 
more, as in tlie days of DaWd, guerilla bands gather 
together to avenge the wrongs of their nation (v. 1). A 
new David comes forth from little Bethlehem, and the 
rest of his brethren return to the children of Israel— 
that is, the kindred Hebrew nations again accept the 
sway of tbo new king, who stands and feeds his flock in 
the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of 
Jehovah his God, Then Assyria shall uo longer insult 
Jehovah's land with impunity. The national militia. 
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again numerous and warlike as of old, lias do lack of 
captains to meet the invader, and the tide of battle shall 
be rolled back into the land of Nimrod, which the aword 
of Israel shall lay waste. The remnant of Jiidah shall 
flourish in the midst of the suiTounding peoples, like 
grass fertilised hy the waters of heaven, that tarry not 
for man nor wait- for the sons of men. Jiidah shall be 
among the nations irresistible as a lion among flocks of 
sheep ; for its strength comes down from Jehovah, like 
dew from the skies, and all false helpers, strongholds 
and chariots, enchantments and graven images, ashervm 
and ma^fdioth, are swept away. And Jehovah will 
execute judgment in wrath and fury on the nations that 
refuse obedience (v. 2-15), 

It is interesting to observe that according to Jer. 
xxvi. 19 the prophecy of Micah produced a great 
impression on Lis contemporaries. And this is not 
strange ; for he spoke to the masses of the people as 
one of themselves, and his whole picture of judgment 
and deliverance was constructed of familiar elements, 
and appealed to the most cherished traditions of the 
past. David, as it is easy to recognise from the 
narrative of the hooka of Samuel, was the hero of the 
common people ; and no more effective method of 
popular teaching could have been devised than the 
presentation of the antiq^ue simplicity of his kingdom 
in contrast to the coiTUptions of the present. Thus 
Micah's teaching went straighter to the hearts of t 
masses than the doctrine of Isaiah, which at this time 



was still working only as a leaven in a small circle. 
Isaiah's work, in truth, was the higher as it wfis the more 
difficult ; it was a greater task to consolidate the party 
of spiritual faith, and by slow degrees to establish its 
influence in the governing circle, than to arouse the 
masses to a sense of the incongruity of the present state 
of things with the old ideal of Jehovah's nation. Bnt 
both prophets had their share in the great transfonna- 
tion of Israel's religion which began in the reign of 
Hezekiah and found definite expression in the reforma- 
tion of Josiah. It is Micah'a conception of the Davidic 
king which is reproduced in the Deuteronomic law of 
the kingdom (Deut. xvii. 14 seq.), and bis projihecy of 
the destruction of the high places (v. 13), more directly 
than anything in Isaiah's book, nnderlies the principle 
of the one sanctuary, the establishment of which, in 
Deuteronomy, and by Josiah, was the chief visible mark 
of the religious revolution which the teaching of the 
prophets had effected. 

Tliese remarks, however, threaten to carry us too 
far out of the course of the history which we are pursu- 
ing. Let us return to Judah and its rulers as they 
were on tlie eve of Samaria's calamity, when Micah was 
preaching the fall of the corrupt nobles, and Isaiah was 
appealing to the grandees of the capital to be warned 
by the fate of their compeers in Samaria. At the time, 
we may well suppose, the words of Micah found no 
audience beyond his own district, and the prophecy of 
Isaiah xxviii. was little heeded, so that, if we may 



judge from the present arrnngement of his hook, ho 
deemed it fitting to republish it many years later as a 
seasonable introduction to a collection of prophecies o. 
the time of Sennacherib. But the events tliat followed 
proved that Isniah's foresight was sound. The sum of 
his warning had been, " Be ye not mockers, lest your 
fettei-a be made strong." Judah refused hia admonition, 
and the Assyrian bondage became every year more 
grievous. The tone of chap. xx. makes it hardly 
questionable that ten years later, in 711 B.C., the 
Judceans took a lively and favourable interest in the 
uprising of Philistia, which, by its close connection 
with Egypt on the one hand and Phcenicia on the 
other, aa well as by the physical advantages of its posi- 
tion in the rich Mediterranean coast-land, was marked 
out as the natural focus of Palestinian revolt The 
pressure of the foreign yoke caused ancestral enmities 
to be forgotten, and Judah leaned more and more to the 
scheme of an Egyptian alliance embracing all the 
Syrian states. Sargon himself, on a cylinder which 
repeats the main facts of the war of 711, already 
described from hia Amnals, tells ua that the tributary 
states of Judah, Edom, and Moab, were speaking 
treason and beseeching the alliance of Egypt, and many 
recent inquirers have supposed that at this time Heze- 
kiah and hia people broke out into open revolt, and 
shared the miseries of the war that ensued. This con- 
jecture has considerable interest for the interpretation 
of laaiah's prophecies. The prophet was not an ordinary 
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preacher; his voice was mainly heard in great pohtical 
ciisea, and in uneventful times lie might well he silent 
for years. But in the day of danger, when Jehovah 
was pre-eminently at work, tlie fundamental law of 
prophecy came into play : " The Lord Jehovah doeth 
nothing, without revealing his secret to his servants 
the prophets." If Judah was actively engaged in the 
war of 71 1, and was reduced by force, it ia scarcely doubt- 
ful that the book of Isaiah must preserve some record 
of the fact ; and bo the latest English commentator, 
Mr. Cheyne, developing the suggestions of Professor 
Sayce and other Assyriologists, proposes to ascribe to 
this period, not only chaps, x. 5 to xi. 16, but chaps. L, 
xiv. 29-32, sxiL, xxix.-xxxii. If we accept this view 
we must conclude that Judah had a very large share in 
the campaign of 711, that the whole land was overrun 
by the enemy and the provincial cities taken and 
burned (i. 7), that Jerusalem itself was besieged (xxii.) 
— iu short, that Judah suffered precisely in the same 
way and to the same extent as under the invasion of 
Sennacherib t«n years later. But, more than this, we 
must conclude that Isaiah held precisely similar lan- 
guage iu the two cases, — that under Sargon, as under 
Sennacherib, he taught that the J\ssyrian might indeed 
approach and lay siege to Jerusalem, but JehoVah in 
the last extremity would Himself protect His holy 
mountain and strike down the invader, and that he 
did this in the second invasion without making any 
I'eference back to the events of the siege whicli had called 
forth similar predictions ten years before. 
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The mere statement of this hypothesis is, I think, sufifi- 
cient to show its extreme improbability. History does 
not repeat itseK exactly, and even if the two invasions 
of the hypothesis ran a similar course, as up to a certain 
point they might well do, they must have had very 
different issues. If Jerusalem was besieged in 711 the 
issue certainly was the submission of Hezekiah and his 
return to obedience. And if this were so, it is highly 
improbable that he would have been allowed to restore 
the Judaean fortresses, and regain so large a measure of 
military strength as is implied in the fact that ten 
years later he was the most important member of the 
rebel confederation. On the contrary, the fact that the 
campaign of 711 was essentially a campaign against 
Ashdod, Judaea not being so much as named in the 
account of it in the Annals, while that of 701 was as 
essentially a campaign against Judaea, in which the 
Philistines played quite a subordinate part, seems to be 
clear evidence that, though Hezekiah may for a moment 
have thought of revolt on the earlier occasion, he did 
not take an active part in the war. The extraordinary 
rapidity of Sargon's movements, specially emphasised 
on the monuments, enabled him to crush Ashdod before 
the Egyptians could send aid to their allies, and no 
doubt nipped in the bud all schemes of revolt on the 
part of the neighbouring states. That this was the 
actual course of events is further clear from Isa. xx. 
The language of the prophet must have been very 
different if at this time Judah had been actively 



engaged on the aide of Ashdod. And finally, it can 
hardly be supposed that the book of Kings would have 
been altogether silent on the , subject, if Sargon as well 
a3 Sennacherib had besieged Jerusalem and captured 
the cities of Judah. Bat the attempt of the Assyrio- 
logista to find in 2 Kings xviii. 13 seq. some trace of an 
earlier invasion which haa got mixed up with that of 
Sennacherib is altogether ehimericaL Everything in the 
narrative of Kings is either borne out by the monuments 
of Sennacherib, or ie altogether inapplicable to the 
expedition of Sargon. Sennacherib tells only of bis 
STiccesses, not of his ultimate retreat and the escape of 
Ilezekiah, and so his account corresponds only with 2 
Kings xviii. 13-17«. But everything spoken of in these 
verses agrees exactly with the Assyrian record-^ 

If we are compelled to reject the theory of an in- 
vasion of Judiea under Sargon, the only prophecy in 
Mr. ChejTie's list which can be held to be earlier than 
the reign of Sennacherib appears to be that extending 
from X, 5 to xi. 16, which sets forth with greater com- 
pleteness than any other single discourse presen-ed to 
us the whole views of Isaiah concerning the mission of 
Assyria as an instrument of Jehovah's anger, the 
ultimate fate of the robber empire, and the future glory 
of Jehovah's people. The destruction of Samaria, the 
final captivity of Northern Israel — which the prophet 
does not seem to have contemplated in the discourses 
of the reign of Ahaz — and the thorough subjugation of 
all Syria and Northern Palestine, which were stripped 
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by Sargon of the last shadow of independence, were 
events that eonld not fail to produce a deep impression 
in Judah ; and, while others stood aghast at the terrible 
poi-tent which had changed the whole face of the 
Hebrew world, Isaiah — who had not lost confidence in 
the ultimate victory of Jehovah's cause, or ceased to 
associate that victory with the preservation through all 
trouble of the visible kingdom of Jehovah in Israel, 
which had its centre on Mount Zion — could hardly fail 
to feel it necessary to restate his view of the future of 
Judah in a form that took account of recent events. 
The great prophecy of chaps, x, and xL corresponds to 
this description. The cardinal thoughts are the same 
as in chap, xxviii. ; * but the date is after the fall of 
Samaria, the destruction of the principahties of Syria, 
such aa Haniath and Arpad, which we know to have 
taken place at the same time with the final subjugation 
of Ephraini, is alluded to as a recent event (x, 9), and 
the immediate historical background of the prophecy is 
the total revolution which the successes of Assyria and 
the policy of captivities en, masse (x. 13) had worked in 
all the countries between Judsea and the Euphrates. 
It is difficult for us to conceive the terror which these 
events must have inspired among the petty nations of 
Palestine, who for centuries past had gone on their way, 
each walking in the name of its god (Micah iv. 5), and 
fancying itself secure in his help from any greater 
danger than was involved in the usual feuds with it-s 
neighbours. To Isaiah, however, the progress of the 



Assyrian had no terrors and brouglit no surprise. There 
was neither strength nor permanency in tlie idolatrous 
kingdoms, which one after another had fallen before the 
nll-conqueriug power. So far as they were concerned, 
Assyria was irresistible ; its mission upon earth, con- 
fided to it by Jehovah Himself, was to prove that there 
was no God but the Holy One of Israel. But Jehovah's 
kingdom and Jehovah's citadel of Zion stood in a very 
different position. The Assyrian in his greatest might 
is but the rod of Jehovah's anger ; and though he knows 
not tliis, hut deems that the strength of his own hand 
lias gotten him the victory, and that he can deal with 
Jerusalem and her idols at his will as he has done with 
Samaria and her idols, it is as impossible for him to lift 
himself up against Jehovah as for the axe to boast 
itself against him that heweth therewith, or for the rod 
to shake the hand that wields it. It is indeed plain 
that the pride of the Assyrian will not acknowledge this 
limitation of his might, and that his all-devouring greed 
will soon carry him onwards to open assault on Judah, 
which as yet is itself unconscious of its high destiny, 
still "leaning on him who smites it" — that is, as appeared 
in chop, xxviii,, still depending on that treaty of tri- 
butary alliance which, Isaiah saw, could not be long 
observed. But when the crisis comes, when Jehovah 
has accomplished His whole work on Mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem, He will punish the proud heart and stout 
looks of the king of Assyria, and it shall be seen that 
the conqueror who has removed the bounds of nations 
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and gathered all the earth as a man gathers eggs from 
a deserted neat, where there la none that moves a wing 
or opens the mouth or peeps, is powerless before the 
walls of Jehovah's citadel Thus, as King Saigon con- 
tinued his career of universal conquest, the history of 
the world appeared to Isaiah to converge towards one 
great decision, when all other nations should have dis- 
appeared from the struggle, and the supreme world- 
power should come face to face with the God who has 
founded Zion as His inexpugnable sanctuary. This 
thought shaped itself to the prophet's mind in the 
picture of a great invasion, in which the Assyrian 
advances through the pass of Michmaah, in the fulness 
of his arrogancy and might, sweeping the helpless 
inhabitants before him till he stands upon the broad 
ridge of Scopus looking down upon Jerusalem from the 
north, and shakes his hand in contemptuous menace at 
the mount of the daughter of Zion. Then Jehovah 
arises in His might and prostrates the proud host, as 
a mighty forest falls before the axe of the woodman 
Compare siv. 24-27. 

The fall of the Assyrian closes the first act of the 
divine drama as it unfolds itself before the spiritual 
eyes of the prophet, and this great deliverance seals the 
repentance of Jehovah's people, " In that day the 
reumant of Israel and the survivors of the house of 
Jacob shall no more again stay upon him that smote 
them ; but shall stay upon Jehovah the Holy One of 
Israel in truth" (x. 20). The judgment ia past, and 



days of blessing begin. Tbe DaviJic kingdoiu starts 
iuto new life, or, aa the prophet expresses it, a new- 
sapling springs from the old stock of Jesse, on whom 
the spirit of Jehovah rests iu full measure, as a spii'it 
of wisdom, heroism, and true religion, who rules in the 
fear of Jehovah, his loins girt about with righteousness 
and faithfulness, doing justice to the poor without 
Kspect of persons, and consuming the evildoers out of 
the land by the sovereign sentence of his lips, till crime 
and violence are no longer known in Jehovah's holy 
mountain, and the land of Israel is full of tbe knowledge 
of Jehovah as the waters co\-er the sea. No figure is 
too strong to paint this reign of peace and order. The 
wolf shall dwell with the Iamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp. It would be puerile to take 
these expressions literally, and the prophet himself 
interprets his figure when he represents the abolition of 
all hurt and harm as the fruit of just judgment and 
pure goveniment. 

The blessings of this Messianic time belong, in the 
first instance, to Israel alone ; tbe other nations share 
in them only in bo far as tbey seek arbitration and 
guidance from the kingly house of Jesse, which stands 
forth aa a beacon to the surrounding peoples. But the 
restoration of Israel is complete. Jehovah will gather 
back the remnant of His people, scattered in Egypt and 
Assyria and all the four comers of the earth, ojHining a 
way before the i-eturuing exiles by drying up seas and 
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rivem, aa in the day when Israel came up out of Egypt 
Judah and Ephraim shall no more be foes, and tlieir 
united armies shall restore the ancient conquests of 
David. On the west they shall swoop down victoriously 
on Philistia ; to the east they ahall spoil the children of 
the desert ; and Edom, Ammon, and Moab shall tetura 
to their old obedience. 

The connection of ideas in this prophecy is so clear, 
and it sets forth with so much completeness Isaiah's 
whole view of Jehovah's purpose towards Judah, that 
■we may regard it as a typical example of what is usually 
called Messianic prediction. The name Messiah is 
never used in the Old Testament in that special sense 
which we are accustomed to associate with it. The 
Messiah (with the article and no other word in apposi- 
tion) is not an Old Testament phrase at all, and the 
word Messiah (Mashi^h) or "anointed one" in the 
connection " Jehovah's anointed one " is no theological 
t«rm, but an ordinary title of the human king whom 
Jehovah has set over Israel. Thus the usual way in 
which the time of Israel's redemption and final glory is 
called the Messianic time is incorrect and misleading. 
So long as the Hebrew kingdom lasted, every king was 
" Jehovah's anointed," and it was only after the Jews 
lost their independence that the future restoration could 
he spoken of in contrast to the present as the days of 
the Messiah. To Isaiah the restoration of Israel is not 
the commencement but the continuation of that personal 
sovereignty of Jehovah over His people of which the 
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Davidic kiug was the recognised representative. Ab the 
holy seed whicL repeoples the land after the wovk of'jiidg- 
nient is doue is a fi-esh growth Irom the ancient stock 
of the nation (vi. 13), so too the new Davidic kingship 
is a fresli outgrowth of the old stern of Jesse. We are 
apt to think of tlie days of the Messiah as an altogether 
new and miraculous dispensation. That was not Isaiah's 
view. Tlie restoration of Jerusalem is a return to an 
old state of things, interrupted by national sin. " I will 
restore thy judges as at the first, and thy councillors as 
at the beginning ; afterward tliou shalt be called the city 
of righteousness, the faithful city " (i. 26). And so when 
we examine the picture presented in chap. xi. with care, 
and make allowance for traits so plainly figurative as 
the lion which eats straw like the ox, the seas and rivers 
dried up to facilitate the return of the exiles of Judah, 
we find but one fundamental difference between the old 
and the new I.irael : the land shall be full of the know- 
ledge of Jehovah, and shall enjoy the happiness which 
in all ages, past as well as future, has accompanied 
obedience to the laws of its Divine King. And this 
obedience i^ain is not taken in a New Testament sense. 
ns if it rested on a new birlli in every heart Obedience 
to Jehovah as a King is not the affair of the individual 
conscience, but of the nation in its national organisa- 
l tion ; the righteousness of Israel which Isaiah con- 
[' templates is such righteousness as is secured by a 
I perfectly wise and firm application of the laws of civil 
I justice and equity. It is this which gives so much 
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importance to the person of the future king. It is the . I 
exercise of hia functions that abolishes crime and 
violence, and makes the laud which he governs worthy 
to be called Jehovah's holy mountain. Thus the 
cardiual point in the prophecy ia the equipment of the 
Davidic king for the perfect exercise of Jiis task by the 
spirit of Jehovah which rests upon him. But even \ 
here the praphet does not bring in any absolutely novel i 
element, marking off the future felicity of Israel as a 
new dispensation. That good and strong government 
was the fruit of Jehovah's spirit poured upon the 
king of Israel wafl the ancient I'aith of the Hebrews. 
So we read that a divine spirit, or the spirit of 
Jehovah, descended first on Saul and afterwards on 
David at their respective anointings (1 Sam. x. 6, 10 ; > 
xvi. 13, 14), aa in earher times the same spirit came 
upou the judges of Israel and strengthened them for 
their deeds of heroism (Judges iil 10 ; vl 34 ; xi. 29). 
Isaiah himself does not coniine this operation of the 
spirit to the king of the future. In the day of deliverance 
Jehovah shall he for a spirit of judgment to him that 
sits for judgment, and of might to them that turn back 
the battle in the gate (xxvilL 6). All power to do 
right and noble deeds ia Jehovah's gift, and the opera- 
tions of Hia spirit are everywhere seen where men do 
great things in the strength of true faith. And so the 
indwelling of this spirit in the Davidic king does not 
constitute an absolutely new departure in the kingship, 
or offer anytlung inconsistent with the conception that 



Jehovah will restoi-e the judges of Jerusalem as they 
were in the beyiiuiiiig. The new thing is the complete- 
ness with which this divine equipment is bestowed, so 
that the king's whole delight is set on the fear of 
Jehovah, and liia rule is wise and just, without error or 
defect of any kind. 

But does not such an indwelling of the divine 
spirit, it may be asked, imply that the new king 
must be more than human ? Does not Isaiah him- 
self regard hia riile aa eternal, and bestow upon him 
in ix. 6 names that imply that he is God as well as 
man T In looking at this question, we must not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by the fuller light of the 
Christian dispensation wliich we possess, but which 
Isiiiah bad not. To us it is clear that the ideal of a 
kingdom of God upon earth could not be fully realised 
under the forms of the Old Testament. The dispensa- 
tion of the New Testament is not a mere renewal of the 
days of David in more perfect form. The kingdom of 
God means now something very different fmni a restora- 
tion of the realm of Judah, and a resubjugation of 
Philistia and Edom, Amnion and Moab, under a sove- 
reign reigning visibly on Ziou ; and its establishment on 
earth was not, and could not be, the fniit of auy such 
outward event aa the destruction of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The very fact that Isaiah did not foresee 

i this, that it was still possible for him immediately to 
connect the glory of the latter days with the fall of 

I Assyrin, and to speak of it as a restoration of the peai.!e, 




the independence, the political supremacy of the land 
of Judah, is enough to show that the lineaments of 
his future king ave not jet identical with the image of 
the New Testament Christ. The question, then, which 
we have to consider Js whether Isaiah looked foi-ward 
to a time when an immortal God-man should sit on the 
earthly Zion and use his divine strength and wisdom to 
make the Hebrew race happy and victorious over their 
neighbours. And to this question I think the answer 
must be in the negative. We believe in a divine and 
eternal Saviour, because the work of salvation, as we 
understand it in the light of the New Testament, is 
essentially different from the work of the wisest and 
best earthly king, Isaiah's ideal is only the perfect 
performance of the ordinary duties of monarchy : for this 
end he sees a king to be reqmred who reigns in Jehovah's 
name, and in the sti'ength of His Spirit, but there is no 
proof and no likelihood that he thought of more than 
this. It is by no means clear that he looks for an ever- 
lasting reign of one king, or indeed that he ever put to 
himself the question whether the new offshoot from the 
root of Jesse is to be one person or a race of sovereigns. 
It is the functiou and equipment of the kingship, not 
the person of the king, that absorbs all his attention. 
And though the names of the chdd who is to be bom to 
Israel wonderfully foreshadow New Testament ideas, 
there is no reason to think that they denote anything 
raotaphysicaL The king of Israel reigns in Jehovah's 
name. In him Jehovah's rule becomes visible in Israel, 
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aiid his great fourfold name speaks rather of the divine 
attributes that shine forth in his sovereignty, than of 
the transcendency of a person that is God as well as 
man. The prophet does not say that the king is the 
mighty God and the everlasting Father, but that his 
wime is divine and eterniil, that is, that the divine 
might and everlasting fatherhood of Jehovah are dis- 
played in his rule,' That the person of the Messiah 
haa not that foremost place iu Isaiah's theology which 
has often been supposed appears most clearly from the 
fact that in his later utterances he ceases to speak of 
the rise of a new king. In the prophecies of the time 
of the war with Sennacherib he says only that the 
king shall reign for righteousness and princes rule for 
justice, that the churl shall no more he called pYincely, 
and the man of guilea a gracious lord. The right men 
shall he at the head of the state, and their authority 
shall bring protection and refreshing to the distressed 
(xxxiL I itq^ \ Jenisalem's princes and judges shall be 
such as they were in the good old days (i. 26). So 
long as the throne was filled by a king like Ahaz, or 
while his successor was still in the hands of a corrupt 
nobility, the contrast of the present and future kingship 
was a point to be specially emphasised ; but when there 
was promise of better days, when a vizier like Shebna 
had to give way to a man whom Isaiah esteemed so 
highly as Eliakim (xxii. 15 wg.), and the king himself 
began to rule on sounder principles, the sharpness of 
tliis contrast disappeared, and the prophet spoke rathet 
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of the glorious Jehovah Himself, who, above and through 
the earthly sovereign, was the true Judge, Lawgiver, 
King, and Saviour of IsraeL 

To realise what Isaiah looked to when he described 
a state of things in which the laud of Israel should be 
full of true religion, or, as he expresses it, of practical 
knowledge of Jehovah, it is well to remember how in 
chap, xxviii. he presents the daily toil of the husband- 
man as itself regulated by divine revelation. The 
Hebrew state consisted essentially of two classes, the 
peasants and the governors or nobles. Husbandry on 
the one side, good government and justice on the other, 
are the twin pillars of the state, and for prince and 
peasant alike the knowledge of Jehovah means the 
knowledge of the duties of his vocation as sacred rules 
enforced by divine sanction and blessed by divine grace. 
Well-ordered and peaceful industry on the one hand, 
strict and impartial justice on the other, are the marks 
by which it is known that Jehovah's law is supreme in 
Israel ; and He Himself crowns such obedience by 
blessing the fruits of the land, by giving unfailing 
direction in every time of need, and protecting the 
righteous nation from every enemy. Compare xxx. 
18 seq. 

Such is Isaiah's conception of the ideal of the in- 
ternal order of the state, and his view of the foreign 
relations of Israel is not less plain and practicaL It 
contains, as we have seen, two elements, the subjugation 
of the vassal nations which in old days did homage to 



David, aud the establisliinent of a kind of informal 
headship over more distant tribes who seek arbitra- 
tion and direction from Jerusalem. The first of these 
elements is easy to understand. The new kingdom 
cannot fall short of the glories of David's reign, and 
Amoa had already predicted that, in the last days, the 
house of Israel should possess the remnant of Edoni 
and all the nations that in doing homage to Israel hud 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Jehovah. Less than 
this, indeed, could not be regarded as sufficient to 
establish the peace and security of the Hebrews, wlio 
in every generation liad been harassed by the enmity 
of Philistia and Kdom, of Ammonites and Moabitea. 
The other element in like manner contains no new 
thought. It is expressed in a passage which is now 
read in the books both of Isaiah and Micah (Isa. ii. 2 
scq. ; Micah iv. 2}, and which, if it lias a right to stand 
in both places, and has not rather been transferi'ed from 
Micah to the text of Isaiah, must be a quotation from 
an older prophet. For Isaiah ii. was written long be- 
fore Micah i.-v. ; and Micah, on the other hand, is cer- 
tainly not quoting Isaiah.'" But, in truth, the tliuiight 
that when justice and mercy rule on the throne of 
David foreign nations shall willingly bring their feuds 
before it for arbitration is expressed in the old pro- 
phecy, laa. xvi. {sujrra, p. 92). This is far from imply- 
ing a world-wide sovereignty of Israel; the thought 
covers no more than that kind of iuflueuce which a just 
iind strong govemmeut always obtains among Semitic 
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populations in its neighbourhood, which we ourselves, 
fur example, exercise at the present day among the 
Arabs in the vicinity of Aden. The interminable feuds 
of tribes, conducted on the theoiy of blood-revenge, 
whicli makes no conclusive peace possible while either 
side has an outstanding score against the other, can 
seldom be durably healed without the intervention of a 
tliird party who is called in as arbiter, and in this way 
an impartial and wise power acquires of necessity a 
great and beneficent in6ueuee over all around it Such 
an influence Israel must obtain when the knowledge and 
fear of Jehovah are established in Uie midst of the land. 
And now, in conclusion, the practical simplicity 
and apparently restricted scope of Isaiah's ideal must 
not cause us to undervalue the pure and lofty faith on 
which it rests. A too prevalent way of thinking, which 
is certainly not Biblical, but which leavens almost the 
wliole life of moderu times, has accustomed ua to 
regard reUgion as a thing by itself, which ought indeed 
to influence daily hfe, but nevertheless occupies a 
separate place in our hearts and actions. To na the 
exercises of religion belong to a different region &ani 
the avocations of daily hfe ; God seeras to us to stand 
outside and above the world, which has laws and an 
order of its own, in which it costs us a distinct effort to 
recognise the evidence of a personal providence. When 
we are dealing with the world we seem to have turned 
our backs upon God, and when we look to Him in the 
proper exercises of religion we strive to leave the world 



behind us. Hence our whole tliougi\Uj of God afe 
dominated by the contmat of the natm-al and the super- 
natural ; ti' ''fiiiracles by which God approves Himself 
as God seem to us to liave evidential force only in so 
far as they bi'eak through the laws of nature. To us, 
therefore, the ideal of an existence in fuU converse with 
God is apt to present itself as that of a new world in 
which everything is supernatural, a heaven in which 
the tasks of common life have no more place, and the 
natural limitations of earthly being have disappeared. 
The time when faith shall have passed into sight seems 
to ua to be necessarily a time in which everything is 
miraculous, in which life is a dream of the fruition of 
God. To such a habit of thought the ideal of Isaiah 
is necessarily disappointing, and that not ao much on 
account of the unquestionable imperfection of the Old 
Testament standpoint which considera the Divine King- 
ship only in reference to the nation of Israel, as on 
account of the realism which represents the state of per- 
fected religion as consistent with the continuance of 
earthly conditions and the common order of actual life. 
But in reality it is just this realism which is the 
greatest triumph of Isaiah's faith. For him that con- 
trast of the natural and supernatural which narrows all 
the religion of the present has no existence. He knows 
nothing of laws of nature, of an order of the world 
which can be separated even in thought from the con- 
stant personal activity of Jehovali. Tiie natural life of 
Israel is already, if I may use terms which the prophet 
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,. ,a--.-."...l.c -»..-.-if:'=ecl to recognise, as thoroughly pene- 
trated by the supernaiu.-i:' ^'^ any heavenly state can 
be. It ie not in the future alone that tiib.iJi[oly One of 
Israel is to become a liidng member in tbo daily life of 
His peojile. To him who has eyes to see and ears to 
hear the presence and voice of Jehovah are already 
manifested witli absolute and unmistakable clearness. 
It requires no argument to rise from nature to nattire's 
God ; the workings of Jehovah are as palpable as those 
of an ordinary man. In the time of future glory His 
presence cannot become more actual than it is now ; it 
is only tho eyea and ears of Israel that require to be 
opened to see and hear what to the prophet is even now 
a present reality, 

With all its faults, the old popular religion of Israel 
had one great excellence : it made religion an insepar- 
able part of common life. The Hebrew saw God's 
hand and acknowledged His presence in his sowing 
and his reaping, in bis sorrows and his joys. The rules 
of husbandry were Jehovah's teaching, the harvest 
gladness was Jehovah's feast, the thunderstorm Jeho- 
vah's voice. It was the armies of Jehovah that went 
forth to battle, the spirit of Jehovah that inspired the 
king, the oracle of Jehovah that gave forth law and 
judgment. This simple faith was obscured and threat- 
ened with utter extinction by the intrusion into the 
life of the nation of new and heterogeneous elements, 
by the gi'adual dissolution of the ancient balance of 
society, and above all by the advent of the Assyrian, 



who swept away in the tide of conqucBt tlie whole 
trarfitioaal lite of the conquered nations. Then it was 
that the prophets arose to preach a kingdom of Jehovah 
supreme even in the ci*ash of nations and the dissolution 
of the whole fabric of society. But the very cardinal 
point of their faitli, which alone gave it value and 
power, was tlie doctrine that the God who reigned in 
the storm that raged round Israel was no new deity, but 
the ancient God of Jacob ; the kingdom of the future 
was one with the kingdom of the past, and the task of 
that divine grace in which tliey never ceased to trust 
was not to set a new religion in the place of the old, 
but to re-establish the ancient harmony of religion and 
daily expenence, and make common life as full of 
Jehovah's presence as it had lieen in times gone by. 
To this end a work of judgment must sweep away all 
that comes between man and Ms Maker. The sins of 
Israel are tlie tJiioga that hide Jehovah from its eyes, 
and from this point of view idols and idolatrous s^mc- 
tuariea stand on one line with wealth and luxury, 
fortix'sses and cliariota, everything that can hold man's 
heart and prevont it from turning in every concriu 
directly to the Holy One of Israel To the prophet all 
these things are emptiness and vanity. The one thing 
real on eaith is the work of Jehovah in relation to His 
people. To Isaiah, ther;:fore, the supernatural is not 
Bometliing added to and differing from the common 
course of things. Everything real is supernatural, and 
supernatural in the same degree. Where we contrast 
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the aupematural and the natural, Isaiah contrasts 
Jehovah and the things of nonght. To him the fall of 
Assyria by the stroke of the Holy One of Israel is just 
as supernatural and just as natural as the previous 
conquests of the Great King ; he sees the hand of Jeho- 
vah working alike in both, and both exemplify the 
same principle of the absolute sovereignty of the King 
who reigns in Zion. From our point of view the picture 
drawn in chaps, x, and xi. is apt to seem a strange 
mixture of the most surprising miracle and the most 
prasaic matter of fact. The Assyrian falls by no human 
sword, and presently the men of Judah are engaged in 
the petty conquest of Philistia or Edora. Or again, in 
chap, xxx., the light of the Holy One of Israel flashes 
forth from Zion, Jehovah causes His glorious voice to 
be heard and scatters His enemies with flame of a de- 
vouring fire, with crashing storm and hail ; and when 
the tempest is past we see the cattle feeding in large 
pastures, the oxen and the asses that plough the ground 
eating savoury provender winnowed with the shovel 
and the fork. But to Isaiah the miracles of Idstory 
and the providences of common life bring Jehovah 
alike near to faith. His religion is the religion of the 
God without whose will not even a sparrow can fall 
upon the ground, the God whose greatness lies in His 
equal sovereignty in things small and vast. 

The first requisite to a better understanding of the 
religion of the Bible is that we should learn to enter 
with simplicity into this point of view, and to this end 



we must remember above all things that the Bible 
knows nothing of that narrow definition of miracle 
which we have inherited fram mediaeval metaphysics. 
When laaiah draws a distinction between Jehovah's 
vwtders and the things of daily life he thinks of some- 
thing quite different from what we call miracle. " For- 
asmuch as this people draw nuar Me with their mouth, 
and with their lip8 do honour Me, but have removed 
their heart far from Me, and their fear towards Me is a 
precept of men learned by rote : therefore behold I 
will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, 
even a marvellous work aud a miracle, and the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding 
of their prudent men shall be hid" (xxix. 13, 14). A 
marvel or miracle is a work of Jehovah directed to 
confound the religion of formalism, to teach men that 
Jehovah's rule is a real thing and not a traditional 
convention to be acfcuowledged in formulas learned by 
rote. And the mark of such a work is not that it 
breaks through laws of nature — a conception which had 
no existence for Isaiah — but that all man's wisdom and 
foresight stand abashed before it. The whole career of 
Aeayria is part of the marvel that confounds the hypo- 
crisy and formalism of Judah ; even as the prophet 
speaks the work is already begun and proceeding to its 
completion. And therefore it was of no moment to 
Isaiah's faith whether his picture of the sudden down- 
fall of the enemy before the gates of Jerusalem was 
fulfilled, as we say, literally. The point of his propliecy 
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was not that the deliverance of Judah should take place 
in any ODe way, or with those dramatic circumstances 
of the so-called supernatural which a vulgar faith 
demands as the proof that God is at work. In truth 
the crisis came, as we shall see in next Lecture, in a 
form far less visihly startling than is pictured in chap. 
X. ; but it was none the less true that Jehovah so 
worked His supreme will that man's wisdom was con- 
founded before it, that it was made manifest to the eyes 
of Israel that Jehovah reigns supreme and that there 
is no help or salvation save in Him. And in thia sense 
the age of miracle is not past. All history is full-of 
like proofs of divine sovereignty and divine grace, when 
in ways incalculable, and through combinations that 
mocked the foresight and policy of human counsellors, 
God's cause has been proved indestnictible, and the 
faith in a very present God and Saviour which Isaiah 
preached has come forth in new life from the wreck of 
societies in which religion had become a mere tradition 
of men. 



LECTURE -VTII. 

THE DELIVERANCE FROM ASBTRIA.^ 

Between the Syro-Ephraitic war and the accession of 
SeJinacherib to the throne of Nineveh the power of 
Assyria had been steadily on the increase. The energy 
and talent of Sargon, devoted to the consolidation rather 
than the unlimited extension of his empire, effectually 
put down every movement of independence on the part 
of subjects and tributaries, and even the united realm 
of Egypt and Ethiopia no longer ventured to measure 
its strength with hia The nations groaned under a 
tyranny that knew no pity, but they had learned by 
repeated experience that revolt was hopeless while the 
reins of empire were held by so firm a hand. At length, 
in the year 705, Sargon died, and the crown passed to 
hia Bon, Sennacherib. A thrill of joy ran through the 
nations at the fall of the great oppressor (Isa, xiv. 29). 
In a few months Babylon waa in full revolt, the Assy- 
rian vassal king was overthrown, Merodach Baladan — 
either the old adversary of Sargon, or a son of the same 
name — assumed the sovereignty, and for two years 
(704-3), according to the canon of Ptolemy, the Assyrian 
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kingship in ChaldisH, was interrupted. The rebel king 
sought alliances far and wide ; the monuments tell us 
that he found support in Elam (the region to the east 
of the lower Tigris, now part of Khuaistan), among the 
AraniiBans of Mesopotamia, and among the Arab tribes, 
and that two campaigns were occupied in reducing the 
revolt in these districts. But the plan of Merodach 
Ealadau bad not been limited to Chaldeea and the neigh- 
bouring regions. The far West was equally impatient 
of Assyrian rule with the eastern provinces, and the 
first hope of the Babylonian leader was to raise the 
whole empire in simultaneous insurrection from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. It is 
to this date that we must refer his embassy to Heze- 
kiah spoken of in 2 Kings xx. (Isa. xxxix), for which 
the sickness of the king of Judah can have been no 
more than the formal pretext, since we are told that 
Hezekiah " hearkened to the ambassadoi's," and dis- 
played before them the resources of his kingdom. Such 
a reception given to a declared rebel against Assyria 
could have but one meaning. It meant that the 
king of Judah was more than half inclined to join 
the revolt. Merodach Baladau, in fact, had not mis- 
judged the feelings of the Palestinian nations. The 
Philistine states especially, the old hotbed of revolt, were 
in a ferment of exultation at the news of Sargon'a death, 
and already committed to war, and the contagion of 
their enthusiasm had reacLed Judah. Hezekiah, how- 
ever, does not seem to have engaged himself to imme- 



diate action. He was not disposed to advance without 
the aid of Egypt, aud the diplomacy of the Pharaohs 
moved slowly. But while the king hesitated, Isaiah 
had at once taken up hia position. At the first news 
of the attitude of the Philistines he had sounded a note 
of warning in the brief prophecy preserved in xiv, 29- 
32. " Rejoice not, all Philistia, that the rod that smote 
thee is hroken ; for from the root of the serpent shall 
come forth a hasilisk, and its fruit shall he a flying 
dragon." Sennacherib, that is to say, will prove an 
enemy still more dangerous than his father. The cities 
of Philistia are doomed, " for a smoke cometh out of the 
north " — the cloud that marks the approach of the 
Assyrian host — " and there is no straggler in his hands," 
But if Judah hold the safe course, and eschew all con- 
nection witli foreign schemes of liberation, the destruc- 
tion shall not he suffered to affect Hezekiah, or disturb 
the peace of the poorest in his land (xiv. 30). "What 
answer then should be made to tlie ambassadors of the 
nation which solicits the Judaean alliance ? " That 
Jehovah hath founded Zion, and in it His afQicted 
people shall find shelter."^ 

Thirty years had passed since Isaiah first struck this 
very note of warning and of hope in his famous inter- 
view with Ahaz, at a time when the leaders of Judah 
were as eager to commit themselves to the Assyrian 
tutelage as they now were impatient to throw it off. 
The new generation which had grown up in the interval, 
and now held the reins of the state, had seen greater 
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clianges take place in their own lifetime than had 
passed before all the generations of their fathers from 
the time of Solomon downwards. Judah was like a 
ship that had lost its rudder, drifting at the mercy of 
shifting winds. Every ancient principle of national 
policy had disappeared or been reversed. No one knew 
whither the state was tending, or what results might 
flow from the new alliance with Philistia and Egypt^ so 
contrary to all the traditions of past history, which the 
king and his counsellors were disposed to welcome as 
offering at lenst a hope of momentary relief from a 
bondage that had become intolerable. During these 
thirty years Isaiah alone had remained ever constant to 
himself, alike free from panic and flattering self-delusion, 
unshaken by the successes of Assyria, assured that no 
political combination which lay within the horizon of 
Judrean statesmanship could stem the tide of conquest, 
but not less assured that Jehovah's kingdom stood im- 
movable, the one sure rock in the midst of the surging 
watera. An attitude so imposing in its calm and stead- 
fast faith, and justified by so many proofs of true insight 
and sound political judgment, could not fail to secure 
for Isaiah a deep and growing influence. He no longer, 
as in the days of Ahaz, confronted the king as a mere 
isolated individual, whose counsels could be contemptu- 
ously brushed aside. The prophetic worf had become 
a power in Jerusalem, and though the " scornful men," 
who despised Jehovah's word and trusted in oppression 
and crooked ways (xxx. 9-12), were still predominant in 



the coimseis of state, they were afraid openly to chal- 
lenge the opposition of latiiah until the nation was too 
deeply committed to draw back. Their plans of revolt 
were matured in all secrecy ; they hid their counsel deep 
from Jehovah and kept their actions in the dark — so 
Isaiah complains — saying, Who seeth us and who 
knoweth us? (xxix. 15). The prolonged wars. of Sen- 
nacherib in the east gave them time to ripen their 
plans in private negotiation with Egypt An embassy 
was sent to Zoan with a train of camels and asses bear- 
ing a rich treasure as the best argument to secure the 
assistance of Pharaoh (xxx. 1-6). The delay which 
attended these negotiations was in itself sutKcient to 
ruin the prospects of the conspirators, for it gave Sen- 
nacherib time to crush the Babylonians and their allies 
in dtitail, before the flame of war broke out in the west. 
Even the common political judgment must justify Isaiah 
when he pointed out that the strength of the Assyrian 
was in no sense broken by the death of Sai'gon, and 
that the inertness of the Egyptians gave no promise of 
effectual help (xxx. 7). When Sennacherib had secured 
his eastfero provinces, and at last moved westwanl 
(701 B.C.), the allies had effected as good as nothing. 
No Egyptian army was yet in the field. The Philistines 
had risen in conjunction with Hezekiah, and King Padl 
(if Ekron, the vassal of Sennacherib, had been laid in 
cliitiiiB in Jerusalem ; the Phceni)^»B "♦'bs were also in 
n'volt, but no scheme of joint acti* 'I, and 

the (Jreat King advancwl victorii* t^ 
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ranean coast. The first blow fell upon Tyre, Zidon, and 
the minor Pbcenician ports, and, when they were reduced, 
the Samaritans,* Ammonites, Moahites, Edomites, and 
even a part of the Philistines, hastened to bring gifts 
and do homage to the conqueror. Still continuing his 
march along the coast, Sennacherib successively reduced 
Aslikelon and the other maritime cities of Philisfcia ; and, 
having thus thrown his force between the Palestinian 
rebels and their tardy allies of Egj-pt, he was able to turn 
his arms inland against Ekron and Judfea without fear 
of their forces effecting a junction with Tirhakah. Tir- 
hakah, in fact, had already begun to move, and sent an 
army to the relief of Ekron, but it was defeated at 
Eltekeh,' and compelled to retire without effecting its 
purpose. From this moment the fall of Ekron was 
assured, and the Judeeans, who had been the soul of the 
revolt in Southern Palestine, had no human hope of 
deliverance from the Great King. The crisis had arrived 
which Isaiah had so long foreseen ; the last act of the 
Divine judgment had opened, and all eyes could now see 
the madness of a policy which had sought help and 
counsel from man and not from God. 

During the three years of suspense that intervened 
between the embassy of Merodach Baladan to Heze- 
kiah and the defeat of the forces of Egypt and Ethiopia 
at Eltekeh, Isaiah had never wavered in his judgment 
on the insensate folly of the rulers of Judah. When 
the secret of the negotiations with Egypt, so long hid 
with care from Jehovah and His prophet, was at length 
•■ See jinge 489. 
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divulged, and the whole nation was carried away by a 
tide of patriotic enthusiasm, his indignation found utteN 
ancc in burning words. The political folly of the scheme 
was palpable ; the enthusiasm with which it was greeted 
was mere intoxication (xxix. 9). Yet it was not for 
mi seal dilating the relative strength and readiness of 
Egypt and Assyria that Isaiah blamed his countrymen, 
but for entering at all into a calculation which left 
Jehovah out of the reckoning. "Woe to them that go 
down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses and trust in 
chariots because they are many, and on horsemen be- 
cause they are a great host ; but they look not to the 
Holy One of Israel, neitlier do they consult Jehovah. 
Yet He is wise, and bringeth evil, and will not call back 
His words, but will rise against the house of evildoers 
and the help of them that work iniquity. The Egyptians 
are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not 
spirit: Jehovah stretcheth forth His hand, and the helper 
stunibleth, and he that is holpen falls, yea, all of them 
sljall fail together" (xxxi. 1 scq.). Their plana had left 
out of account the one factor that really makes history, 
the supreme purpose and will of the Holy One of IsraoL 
A judicial blindness seemed to cover the eyes of Judah. 
Jehovah had poured upon tbeni a spirit of deep sleep ; 
His revelation had become a sealed and illegible book 
to the nation which called itself Jehovah's people, but 
refused to hear His counsel (xxix. 10 seq^. He had 
lung since set before His people the path of true deliver- 
ance. " Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, By returning and 
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rest ye sliall be saved ; in quietness and confidence shall 1 
be your strength : but ye would not." The rest and 1 
quietness which Isaiah prescribes are not the rest of" 
indolence ; he calls on Israel to abjure the vain bustle 
of foreign politics and put their trust in Jehovah ; but 
faith in Jehovah brings its own obligations, — conformity 
to Jehovah'9 law, the establishment of religion i 
practical power in daily life, and not as a mere precept I 
'of men learned by rote. To think that the divine wrath \ 
expressed in tlie continuance of Assyrian oppression can | 
be escaped where these conditions are ignored i 
reduce Jehovah to the level of man ; it is not against I 
Assyria but against Jehovah Himself that the plans o/tm 
Judah are directed. " Out on your pei-versity," he cries ; 1 
" shall the potter be esteemed as the clay, that the thing 
made should say of him that made it, He made me not ? i 
or the thing framed of him that framed it. He hath no 
understanding?" (xxix. 16). Not by such vain rebellion 
against the Maker of Israel can peace and help be found. 
Jehovah's salvation must be sought in His own way, 
and wlien it comes it shall sweep away not only the | 
foreign tyrant, but the idolatry and traditional formaUsm 
of the masses, the oppressive and untruthful rule of tha j 
godless nobles (xxxi. 7 ; xxxii. 1 seq.). 

To a superficial view the teaching of Isaiah in this 
juncture may seem to present the aspect of political 
fatalism. The apparent patriotism of his opponents 
enlists a ready sympathy, and the prophet's declaration 
that it was vain to attempt anything against the 
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Assyrian till Jehovah Himself rose to biing (ieliverance 
is very apt to be confounded with the vu]j,'ar type of 
Oriental indolence, ■which identifies submission to the 
divine will with a neglect of the natural means to a 
desired end, leaving the means and the end alike to the 
eovereignty of fate. Such a view altogether mistakes 
the true [x>int of Isaiah's argument. He does not I'efuae 
the use of means, but condemns the choice of means 
that are necessarily inadequate because tlicy ignore the 
conditiona of Jehovah's sovereignty. If the plans of 
Hezekiah and his princes had succeeded, they would 
Btill have contributed nothing to the true deliverance of 
Judah. To be freed from Assyria only that the rulers 
of the land njight continue their oppressions uncon- 
trolled, that religion might go on in Its old round of 
fomial observances which had no influence on conduct, 
that the credit of the idols niight be re-established, and 
the tnie word of Jehovah still treated with contumely, 
would have been no benefit to the land. Isaiah was 
nottheenemy of palrioticeffort, but only of the spurious 
patriotism that identifies national prosperity with the 
undisturbed persistence of cherished abuses ; he did not 
value political freedom less than his countrymen did, 
but he valued it only when it meant freedom from 
internal disorders as well as from foreign domination, the 
substitution for Assyrian bondage of the etfective 
flovereignty of Jehovah's holiness. 

And BO the criticism which Isaiali directed against 
fiic policy of Egyptian alliance was not merely negative. 



THE SALVATION 



' As a tnie prophet he could not preach the vanity of mere I 
human helpers without at the same time unfolding the 
all-sufficiency of the divine Saviour, The crisis which 
the folly of the rulers had hrought upon the nation had 
to Isaiah a meaning of mercy as well as of judgment, for 
mercy and judgment meet in those supreme moments 
of history when the wisdom of the wise and the under- 
standing of the prudent are confounded before Jehovah's 
counsel, when the arm of flesh is broken, and the might 
of Jehovah stands revealed to every eye. The impend- 
ing destruction of the human helpers of Judah, the I 
confusion that awaits those who put their trust in 
idols and in that religion learned by rote (xxix. 13) of 
which the idols were a part (xxxi. 7), the disasters 
which are prepared for the armies of Hezekiah (xsx, 17), 
the overthrow of citadel and fortress, and the desolation 
of the fruitful land (xxxii. 9 se^.), are so many steps , 
towards the great turning-point of Israel's history, 
when all the delusive things of earth that blind men's 
eyes to spiritual realities are swept away, and Jehovali 
alone remains as the supreme reality and the one help 
of His people. " In that day shall the deaf hear the 
words of the book [of revelation, xxix. 11], and the eyea l 
of the blind shall see out of darkness and out of 1 
obscurity. And the afllicted ones shall renew their joy 1 
in Jehovah, and the poor among men shall rejoice in 
the Holy One of Israel, For the tyrant is brought to 
nought, and the scorner is consumed, and all that J 
watched for ini<iuity are cut off, that make men to \ 



sin by tlieir woi'ds, and lay a snare for liiin that judgeth 
in the gate, and undo him that is in the right by empty 
guiles." Jehovah's deliverance, you observe, is not 
limited to the overthrow of the Assyrian ; its goal is 
the establishment of His revelation as the law of Israel, 
and especially as alaw that restores justice in the land and ' 
enables the poor and oppressed to rejoice in their divine 
King. " Therefore, thus saitli Jehovah, who redeemed 
Abraham, unto the house of Jacob, Jacob shall not uow 
be ashamed, neither shall his face now wax pale ; for 
when his children see it, even the work of My hands 
in the midst of him, they shall sanctify My name and 
sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear the 
God of Israel. And they that erred in spirit shall 
come to understanding, and they that murmured shall 
learn instruction" (xxix. 18-24). 

Thus the words of stem rebuke which Isaiah eon- 
tinned to direct against the princes and their carnal 
policy {chaps. xxix.-xxxii.) are mingled with pictures of 
salvation, in which the main ideas are tliose already 
developed in earlier prophecies, but set forth with a 
depth of sympathy and tender feeling to which none of 
the earlier prophecies attain. The prophet's fire had not 
been quenched, but his spirit was chastened and his 
faith mellowed by the experience of forty years spent in 
waiting for the salvation which Judah's unbelief had so 
long deferred. One can see that the old man had begun 
to live much in the future, that he was glad to look 
beyond the present, and delight himself in the imagen 
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of ppace and holiness tliat lay on the other side of tho | 



last and i 



]liness 

; trouble which 



the nation had f 



wantonly drawn upon itself. Jehuvah is ready with 
grace and help at the first voice of repentant supplica- 1 
tion. " lie waiteth long that He may be gracious unto I 
you ; He lifteth Himself on high that He may hi 
compassion upon you, for Jehovah is the God of judg- I 
ment ; blessed are all they that wait for Him. Nay ! ( 
weep no more, O people of Zion, that dwellcst in 
Jerusalem ; He will surely be gracious to thee at the 
voice of thy cry, even as He heareth it He will ans^ 
thee. And when the Lord giveth you the bread of I 
adversity and the water of afHiction, yet shall not thy j 
Eevealer be hidden any more, but thine eyes shall 
see thy Ilevealer; and thine ears shall hear a woitl 
behind thee saying. This is the way, walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand or to the left. Then ye shall 1 
defile the sQver plating of your graven images, and the I 
golden overlaying of your molten images ; thou shalt j 
cast them away as a foul thing ; thou shalt say to it^ I 
Get thee hence. Thus He shall give the rain of thy si 
that thou sowest the ground withal, and bread of the J 
increase of the earth, and it shall be rich and full ; in 
that day shall the cattle feed in large pastures. . . . 
Moreover, the light of the moon shall be as the light of ' 
the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, in 
the day that Jehovah bindeth up the hurt of His people 
and healeth the stroke of their wound" {xxx. 18, seq^. 
In th^ae pictures of assured prosperity in a nation that 



Las cast aside its idols to seek deliverance and continual 
guidance from the true Teacher, Isaiah dwells again and 
again, and with a fulness which we are apt to think 
disproportionate, on images of fertility and natuiai 
abundance, of plenty and contentment for man and 
beast, when streams flow on every mountain (xxx. 25), 
when Lebanon is changed to a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field of to-day shall be esteemed as a forest 
(xsix. 17). There is true poetical pathos in these 
images of rural peace and felicity, drawn by an old man 
whose life had been spent in the turmoil of the capital, 
in the midst of the creations of earthly pride, where the 
works of man's hands disguised the simple tokens of 
Jehovah's goodness. But the enjphasis which Isaiali 
lays on the gifts of natural fertility has more than a 
poetic motiva From the days of bis earliest prophecies 
he had pointed to the " spring of Jehovah," the God- 
given fruits of the earth, as the true glory of the remnant 
of larael, — the best of blessings, because they come 
straight from heaven, and are the true basis of a peace- 
ful and God-fearing life (chap. iv,). And so he draws 
once more tlie old contrast between the immediate 
prospect of a land desolated by invading hosts, when the 
pleasant fields and the fruitful vineyards lie waste, 
when the gladsome houses of the joyous cities of Judah 
are covered with thorns and briere, when the citadel is 
fursaken and the turmoil of the city changed to silence, 
when ruined fortress and tower are the haunt of the 
wiid asses, a pasture for flocks, and the days of Israel's 



reBtoration, " when the spirit is poured upon us from on 
high, and the wilderness shall be a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field he counted for a forest." To Isaiah the 
fertility of the land is a spiiitual blessing, the token of 
acceptance with Jehovah, the seal of the return of the 
nation to the paths of liyhteowsnesa and true obedience. 
The desert is transformed to fertility, for judgment- 
dwells in it, and righteousness abides in the fruitful 
field. " And the effect of righteousness shall he peace, 
and the reward of righteousness quietness and security 
for ever. And My people shall dwell iu a peaceable 
habitation and in sure dwellings and in quiet resting- 
places." " Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, 
sending forth the feet of the ox and the ass " to tread in 
the seed. Blessed is Israel, when the turmoil of the 
present has passed away for ever, and all corners of the 
laud are again the scene of the yearly routine of simple 
husbandry (xxxii. 12, sej.). 

There is a tinge of weariness, an earnest longing 
after rest, in these idyllic pictures, but Isaiah did not 
suffer them to withdraw his attention from the pressing 
questions of the present. Step by step he watched the 
progress of events. While all around him were stiU 
steeped in careless security, while the feasts still ran 
their round, and more than one year passed by and 
brought no tidings of the approach of Sennacherib, 
continued to send forth words of warning. Jehovah 
Himself is preparing the onslaught. He will camp 
against Zion round about, and build siege-works and 
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forta against the city of David, and the deliverance shall 
not come till Jerusalem is humbled to the dust, and her 
plaintive cry seL'ms to rise from the depths of the earth 
like the voice of a ghost. But in the last extremity her 
help is sure, and her adversaries vanish as chaff before 
the wind. " She shall he visited of Jehovah of hosts 
with thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, 
with storm and tempest, and the flame of devouring fire. 
And the multitude of all the nations that light against 
Ariel — the hearth of God — even all that fight against 
her and her munition, and they that distress her, shall 
be as a dream, a vision of the night" {xxix. 1 seq). 
Thus assured of the limits of the appointed judgment, 
Isaiah follows with calmness the gradual evolution of 
Jehovah's purpose. The Assyrian is drawing nigh to 
discharge his last commission, to complete the work of 
judgment, and then to dbappear for ever. The great- 
ness of the crisis and the lofty eminence of faith from 
which Isaiah looks down upon it declare themselves in 
an expansion of the prophetic liorizon. The impending 
decision is not merely the turning-point of Israel's 
history, it is the crisis of the history of the world ; the 
future not of Jndah alone, but of all the nations, from 
Tarshisli in the Mediterranean West, and Meroe in the 
distant South, to the far Eastern lands of £lam, hangs 
upon the approaching conflict. On every side the 
nations are mustering to battle ; Assyria, on its part, is 
gathering the peoples of the East (xviL 12 ; xxii. 6 ; 
xxix. 7) ; on the Nile swift messengers are hurrying to 



and fro betwixt Etliiopia and Egypt (xviii. 2) ; and the I 
centre of all this turmoil is Jehovah's luountain land of I 
Judah. For Jehovah hath sworn that in His land the 
Assyrian slial! be broken, and on His mountains He will 
tread him under foot. " This is the purpose that is ' 
purposed upon the whole earth, and this is the hand . 
that is stretched out upon all nations " (xiv. 24-27). 
And so the prophet calls upon all the inhabitants of thfl I 
■world to watch for the decisive moment, the signal of > 
Jehovah's visible intervention, when the ensign is lifted 
up on the mountains, and the trumpet blast proclaims ' 
the great catastropha Meanwhile Jehovah in His 
lieavenly dwelling-place loois down at ease upon the 
gradual ripening of His purpose, as the skies seem lazily 
to wat«h the ripening grapes on a clear bright day ia i 
the hot autumn. " For before the vintage, when the ] 
blossom is over and the flower gives place to the ripen- 
ing gi'ape, He shall cut off the sprigs with pruning-hooka, 
and the branches shall He hew away." Thus surely and 
without interruption shall the Assyrian mature hia plans I 
of universal conquest, till Jehovah Himself strikes in, 
and the invincible armies of Nineveh are left together to J 
the fowls of the mountains and to the beasts of the 
earth; and the vultures shall summer upon their j 
carcasses, and all the beasts of the earth shall winter I 
upon them. Tlien shall Mount Zion, the place of the I 
name of Jehovah of hosts, be kuown to all the ends of 1 
the earth, and from fur Ethiopia tribute and homage shall 
flow to Jehovah's shrine (xviii. i-7). 



TLua, while Isaiah doea not cease to concentrate liis 
chief attention on Israel, or to regaixi the restoration and 
true redcmpljon of the ancient people of Jehovah as the 
central feature of the Divine purpose, the largeness of 
the historical issues involved in the downfall of the 
supreme world-power caiTiea the prophetic vision far 
beyond the narrow limita of Judali, and in the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian tyrant the King of Israel declares 
Himself Lord of all the earth. And so when Babylon 
had fallen (xxiii 13), and Sennacherib at length began hia 
destroying inarch upon the western provinces, Isaiah 
followed hia progress with absorbing and almost sympa- 
thetic interest. First he announces the speedy discom- 
fiture of the Arab tribes ; within a short year all the 
glory of Kedar shall be consumed, and the remnant of the 
bowmen of the desert shall be few (xxi. 13 seq.). And 
next, as we know was the actual coni'se of events, the 
stroke shall fall on the proud city of Tyre, the mart of 
nations, whose merchants are princes, and her traffickers 
the honourable of the earth ; for Jehovah of hosts hath 
purposed to stain the pride of aU glory, and to bring 
into contempt all the honourable of the earth (chap, 
xxiii). And still the career of the destroyer has not 
reached its end : " Behold Jehovah rideth upon a swift 
cloud, and cometh unto Egypt, and the idols of Egypt 
shall be moved at His presence, and the heart of Egypt 
shall melt in the midst thereof," The strength of 
Pharaoh is brought to nought, and the wisdom of hia 
counsellors is changed to foUy ; the land is divided 
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against itself and passes under the hand of a cruel Loitl J 
— the merciless king of Assyria (chap, xix.). It is J 
Jeliovtih Hinjself that leads the armies of Nineveh in 1 
this career of universal conquest, paralysing the arms I 
of their enemies ; all the nations must be abased h 
Him, the strength of the world must be laid low, that 1 
His majesty may be exalted and every land do homage I 
to Him The crowning decision baa assumed propor- I 
tions so vast that its issue can be nothing less than the 
subjugation of the inhabited world to Jehovah's throne. 
For the desolation of the kingdoms is no longer, as it 
had appeared to earUer prophecy, a mere work of judg- 
ment on a godless world. To them as well as to Judah, 
if not in so exalted a sense, the judgment is the prelude 
to a great converaion. Tyre shall be forgotten for seventy | 
years — the period, aa the prophet explains it, of a single 
rejgn — and then Jehovah shall visit her in mercy, and 1 
she shall return to her merchandise and her gains, no I 
longer to heap up treasure in the temple of Melkartli, 
but to consecrate her wealth to Jehovah, and supply I 
abundance of food and princely clothing to the people 'I 
of Israel that dwell in Hia presence. 

We see from this detail that Isaiah still pictures i 
the conversion of the nations under the limitationis I 
prescribed by the national idea of rehgion, which the I 
Old Testament never wholly laid aside, which could I 
not indeed be superseded in an age to wiiich all cosmo- I 
pohtan ideas were utterly foreign. But, while Isaiah J 
was unable to conceive of the conversion of foreign j 



nations to Jehovah in any other form than thiit of 
homage done to the Divine King that reigned on Zion, 
and tribute paid to His court, we should greatly err if 
we imagined tliat this conception sprang, as has some- 
times been supptisod, from mere national vanity. The 
subjection of the nations to Jehovah's throne, and the 
share which tliey thus obtain in the blessings of peace 
and good governance that are ministered byHia sovereign 
word of revelation (ii. 2 stq.) is no grievous bondage, 
hut their beat privilege and happiness, their redemption 
from the cruel yoke which pressed so heavily on all the 
earth. This appears moat clearly in the prophecy of 
the conversion of Egypt in chap. xix. On no land do 
the evils of a 8el6sh and oppressive government weigh 
80 grievously as on the valley of the Nile, where the 
very conditions of life and the maintenance of tho 
fertility of the soil depend ou a continual attention to 
the canals and other public works, the condition of 
which has, in all ages, been the best criterion of a strong 
and considerate administration,* This characteristic fea- 
ture of the economy of the nation does not escape Isaiah, 
for the lofty spirituality of his aims is always combined 
with a penetrating insight into actual historical condi- 
tions. Under the cruel king whose advent dissolves 
the government of the Pharaohs, and sets free the 
intestine jealousies of the Egyptian nomes, the prophet 
describes the canals as dried up, and all the industries 
that diipended on them as paralysed. Then the £gyp- 
liuiis shall cry unto Jehovah because of tlieir oppressors. 
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and He shall send them a saviour and a prince, and He 
sboll deliver them. " And Jehovah shall be known to 
Egypt, and the Egj-ptiana shall know Jehovah on that 
day, and shall do worship with sacrifice and oblation, 
and shall vow vows to Jehovah, and perform them." 
Then all the lands of the known world from Egypt to 
Assyria shall serve the God of Jacob. " Israel sliall be 
the third with Egypt and Assyria, even a ble: 
the midst of the earth, whom Jehovah of hosts shall 
bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance." 
Never had the faith of prophet soared so high, or ap- 
proached so near to the conception of a universal religion, 
set free from every trammel of national individuality. 
For now the history of the world had narrowed itself to 
a single issue; the fate of all nations turned on the 
decisive contest between the Assyrian and the God of 
Zion ; and it was plain that Jehovah's kingship in Israel 
was naught unless it could approve itself by argumento, 
that spoke to all the earth,* 

If the vindication of the divine mission o£ 
phets of Israel must be sought in the precision of detai 
with which they related beforehand the course of coming 
events, the hopes which Isaiah continued to preaeli 
during the victorious advance of Sennacherib must bo 
reckoned as vain imaginations. The gi'eat decision' 
which shall call back the earth to the service of the 
true God is still an object of faith, and not an accom^ 
plished reality. The Assyrians passed away, and new- 
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powers rose upon the ruins of the^ir grentness to repeat 
ill other forms the battle of earthly empire against tlie 
Kingdom of God. As Babylonia and Persia, Greece and 
Home, successively rose and fell, the sphere of the great 
movements of history continually enlarged, till at length 
a new world went forth from the dissolution of ancient 
society, the centre of human histoiy was shifted to 
lands unknown to the Hebrews, and its fortunes were 
committed to nations still unborn when Isaiah preached. 
Not only have Isaiah's predictions received no literal 
fulfilment, but it is impossible that the evolution of the 
divine purpose can ever again be narrowed within the 
limits of the petty world of wliich Judah was the centre 
and Egypt and Assyria the extremes. Fanciful theorists 
who use the Old Testament as a book of curious 
mysteries, and profane its grandeur by adapting it to 
tlieir idle visions at the sacrifice of every law of sound 
Iiermeneutics and sober historical judgment, may still 
dream of future political conjunctions which shall restore 
to Pulesline the position of central importance which it 
once held as the meeting-place of the lands of ancient 
civilisatiou ; but no sane thinker can seriously imagine 
for a moment that Tyre will again become the emporium 
of the world's commerce or Jerusalem the seat of 
universal soveimgnty. The forms in which Isaiah 
enshrined his spiritual hopes are broken, and cannot 
be restored ; they belong to an epoch of history that 
can never return, and tlio same line of argument which 
Ifoda us reverently to admire Uic divine wisdom that 
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chose the mountains of Palestine as the cradle of 
true religion at a time when Palestine was, in a very 
real sense, the physical centre of those movements 
of history from which the modern world has grown, 
refutes the idea that the Kingdom of the living God can 
again in any special sense be identified with the nation 
of the Jews and the land of Canaan. These indeed are 
considerations which have long been obvious to all but 
a few fantastic Millenarians, whose visions deserve no 
elaborate refutation. But even serious students of 
Scripture do not always clearly realise the full import 
of the failure of the literalistic view of prophecy ; and 
the doctrine of literal fulfilment, rejected in principle, is 
still apt to exercise a fatal influence on the details of 
prophetic exegesis. If we repudiate the dream of an 
earthly Millennium, with Jerusalem and a Jewish re- 
storation as its centre, we have no right to reserve for 
literal fulfilment such details of the prophecies as seem 
more capable of being reconciled with the actual march 
of history, or to rest the proof of the prophets' inspira- 
tion on the literal realisation of isolated parts of their 
pictures of the future, while it is yet certain that as 
a whole these pictures can never be translated into 
actuality — nay, that there is boundless variety and 
discrepancy of detail between the pictures contained in 
the various prophetic books, or even between those 
drawn by the same prophet at different periods of his 
career. 

The perception of these diflSculties, which can escape 
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no thoughtful reader of the prophecies, has therefore 
long formed the chief support of the figurative or alle- 
gorical school of exegesis, which, not only in tlie Old 
Catholic and Mediieval Churches, but in modern Pro- 
tcatantisni, may claim to be viewed as the official type 
of prophetic exegesis. It is plain, however, that this 
method of exegesis labours under precisely the same 
difficulties when applied to prophecy with those which 
have caused its general abandonment as regards other 
parts of Scripture. The general law of allegorical in- 
terpretation, as developed in the ancient Church, is that 
everything which in its literal sense seems impossible, 
untrue, or unworthy of God must be rescued from this 
condemnation by the hypothesis of a hidden sense, 
which was the real meaning of the inspiring Spirit, and 
even of the prophet himself, except in so far as he was 
a mere unintelligent machine in the hand of the re- 
vealer. Now, it is certainly true, as we saw in a former 
Lecture (supra, p, 221 seq.), that all early thought about 
abstract and transcendental ideas is largely carried out 
by the aid of figure and analogy, and that general 
truths are apprehended and expressed in particular and 
even accidental forms. But tliis ia something very 
different from the doctrine of a spiritual sense in the 
ti-aditional meaning of the word. It means that the 
early thinker has apprehended only germs of universal 
truth, that he expresses these as clearly as he can, and 
that the figurative or imperfect form of his utterance 
corresponds to a real limitation of vision. That is not 



the principle of current aUegorical exegesis, which holds 
rather that the obsciivity of form is intentional, at least 
on the part of the revealing Spirit, and so that the true 
raeaning of each prophecy is the n]axinium of New 
Testament truth that can be taken out of it by any use 
of allegory which the Christian reader can devise. Such 
a method of exegesis is purely arbitrary ; it enables 
each man to prove bis own dogmas at will from the Old 
Testament, and leaves us altogether uncertain w"hat the 
prophets themselves believed, and what work they 
wrought for God in their own age. All this uneei-tainty 
disappears when we read the words of the prophets in 
their natui-al sense. The teaching of Isaiah, the greater 
part of which has now fallen under our survey, is the 
very reverse of unintelligible, if we consent to under- 
stand it by the plain rules of ordinary human speech, 
and in connection with the life of his own ^e. We 
do not need to carry with us to the study of the prophet 
any formulated principles of prophetic interpretation ; 
the true meaning of his words unfolds itself clearly 
enough as soon as we realise the historical surroundings 
of his ministry, and the principles of spiritual faith, or, 
in other words, the conception of Jehovah and the laws 
of His working, which dominated all Isaiah's life. The 
kingship of Jehovah, the holy majesty of the one true 
God, the eternal validity of His law of righteousness, 
the certainty that His cause on earth is imperishable 
and must triumph over all the wrath of man, that His 
word of grace cannot be without avail, and that the 



community of His grace is the one thing on earth that 
cannot be brought to nought,— these are the spiritual 
certainties the possession of which» constituted Isaiah a 
true prophet. Everything else in his teaching is nothing 
more than an attempt to give these principles concrete 
sbnpe and tangible form in relation to the problems of 
hia own day. The practical lessons which he drew fiBm 
them for the conduct of Israel were in all respects 
absolutely justified. At every point bis insight into the 
actual position of affairs, his judgment on the sin of 
Judah and the right path of amendment, his perception 
of the true sources of danger and the true way of 
deliverance, had that certainty and clear decisiveness 
which belong only to a vision purged from the delusions 
of sense by communion with things eternal and in- 
visible. But when he embodied his faith and hope in 
concrete pictures of the future, these pictures were, from 
the necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of history, 
but poetic and ideal constructions. Their very object 
was to gather op the laws of God's working into a single 
dramatic action, — to present irione imnge, and within the 
limited scene of action that lay before the Hebrews, the 
ojieration of those divine forces of which Isaiah had 
only apprehended the simplest elements, aud which 
since his day have expanded themselves, in new and mope 
complex workings, tliroiigh all the widening cycles of 
history. In such dramatic pictures it is only artistic op 
poetical truth that can be looked for. The insight of 
the prophet, like that of the unprophetic dramatist, viu- 
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dicates itself in the delineation of true motives, — ^in the 
representation of the actual forces that rule the evolu- 
tion of human aflfairs,— not in the exact reproduction of 
any one stage of past or future history. Actual history, 
as we know, is far too complex a thing to make it 
possible to isolate any one part of its action and de- 
lineate it literally in perfectly dramatic form ; and just 
as every drama of human life maintains its ideal truth 
and perfection, as an exhibition of historical motives, 
only by abstracting from many things that the literal 
historian must take account of, so the drama of divine 
salvation, as it is set forth by the prophets, gives a 
just and comprehensive image of God's working only by 
gathering into one focus what is actually spread over 
the course of long ages, and picturing the realisation of 
the divine plan as completed in relation to a single 
historical crisis. 

The supreme art with which the great prophets of 
Israel apply these laws of poetic or ideal truth to the 
dramatic representation of the divine motives that 
govern the history of Israel was no doubt in great 
measure the unconscious and childlike art of an age in 
which all lofty thought was still essentially poetical, and 
the reason was not yet divorced from the imagination. 
And yet I think it is plain from the very freedom with 
which Isaiah recasts the details of his predictions froni 
time to time, — adapting them to new circumstances, in- 
troducing fresh historical or poetic motives, and cancel- 
ling obsolete features in his older imagery, — that he him- 



self drew a clear distinction between mere accidental 
and dramatic details, which he knew might he modified 
or wholly superseded hy the march of history, and the 
unchanging principles of faith, which he received as a 
direct revelation of Jehovah Himself, and knew to be 
eternal and invariable truth. Jehovah and Jehpvab'a 
purpose were absolute and immutable. Through all the 
variationa of histoiy He was the true asylum of His 
people, and in Him the victory of faith over the world 
was assured. The proof that thia faith was true and all- 
sufBcient was not dependent on the completeness or 
finality of the divine manifestation that vindicated It 
in any one crisis of history. Isaiah's faith was already 
victorious over the world, and had proved itself a source 
of invincible steadfastness, of peace and joy which the 
world could not take away, when it raised him high 
above the terrors and miseries of the present, and filled 
his mouth with triumjiliant praises of Jehovah's salva- 
tion in the depth of Jiidah's anguish and abaaement. 
There was no self-delusion in the confidence with which 
he proclaimed Jehovah's victory amidst the crash of the 
Palestinian cities and the advance of Sennacherib from 
conquest to conquest. For, though the victory of divine 
righteousness came not at once in that complete and 
final form which Isaiah pictured, it was none the less a 
real victory. When the storm rolled away, the word of 
Jehovah and the community of the faith of Jehovah 
still reniained established on Mount Zion, a pledge of 
better things to come, a living proof Uiat Jehovah's 
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kingdom ruletli over all, and that tliough His graca I 
tairy long it can never come to nought, and must yet go ] 
forth triumphant to all the ends of the eartL 

When we learn to seek the true significance of the 
work of the prophets, not iu the variable details of their 
predictions, but in the principles of faith which are c 
nion to all spiritual religion, and differ from the f 
of the New Testament only as the unexpanded geroj 
difiers from the full growth, we see also that the c 
plete proof of their divine mission can only be found ii 
the efficacy of their work towards the maintenance and! 
progressive growth of the community of spiritual faith.fl 
It is the mark of God'a word that it does not return tor] 
Him void, that in every generation it is nut only 1 
but fruitful, that by its instirumentality things spiritual 
and eternal become a power oq earth, and an 
factor in human history. Thus we have seen how t 
ministry of Elijah was taken up and continued by A 
how the word of Amos and Hosea, despised and reject 
by the men of Ephraim, yet formed the basis of th( 
teaching of the Judreau prophets, Isaiah and Micabj 
But it was the special privilege of Isaiah that, unlili 
his immediate predecessors, he was permitted to enta 
in no small degree into the fruit of his own labours, t 
that the patient endurance of forty years was at lasil 
crowned by his personal participation in a victoiy of'l 
faith which produced wide and lasting effects on thej 
subsequent course of Old Testament history. 

As soon as he had secured his position on the c 



Rennaclierib felt himself free to direct part of hia forces 
against King Hezekiali.* One by one the fortresses of 
Judah yielded to the foe (2 Kings xviii. 13). Sennflch- 
erib claims on his monuments to have taken forty-six 
strong cities and 200,000 captives. " Your country," says 
Isaiah/ " is desolate, your cities burned with fire : your 
land, strangers devour it in your presence, and it is de- 
solate, as in the overthrow of Sodoin. And the daughter 
of Zion is left as a hut in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucurabera, as a besieged city" (Isa. i. 7), As 
yet, however, there was no movement of true repentance. 
There was ijideed a great external display of eagerness 
for Jeliovah's help : solemn assemblies were convened in 
the courts of the temple, the blood of sacrifices flowed 
in streams, tiie altars gi-oaned under the fat of fed beasts, 
and the blood-stained hands of Jerusalem's guilty rulers 
were stretched forth to the sanctuaiy with many prayers 
(i. 1 1 scq.). Against these outwanl signs of devotion, 
accompanied by no thought of obedience and amend- 
ment, Isaiah thundered forth the words of his first 
chapter. Jehovah's soul hates the vain religion of 
empty formalism. " When ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, wheu ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear : your hands are full of 
Tilood. Wash you, make you clean ; turn away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; 
Ifarn to do well ; follow judgmeut, correct the oppressor, 
give justice to the fatlierless, plead for the widow." 
Even now it is not too late to repent. " If ye be willing 
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to obey, ye shall eat the fruit of the land. But if ye refuse 
and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword : for the 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it." Always practical 
and direct in his admonitions, Isaiah concentrates his 
indignation on the guilty rulers, and announces their 
speedy fall as the first step to restoration (i. 23 seq^ ; 
one in especial, the vizier Shebna, he singles out by 
name, and declares that he shall be hurled from his post 
and dragged captive to a distant land (xxii 15 seq^^. 
For the moment these denunciations had no recognised 
eflfect; but already Isaiah felt himself master of the 
situation, and so sure was he that the march of events 
would set his party at the helm of the state that he 
even proceeded to nominate " Jehovah's servant,'* Elia- 
kim, the son of Hilkiah, as the successor of the wicked 
minister (xxii. 20 seq^. Meantime a strong Assyrian 
column advanced against the capital, and the affrighted 
inhabitants found the city in no fit state of defence. 
Some hasty preparations were made, which are graphi- 
cally described in Isaiah xxii. The armoury was ex- 
amined, the walls of the city of David were found to be 
full of breaches, and houses were pulled down that the 
material for needful repairs might be quickly available, 
and a store of water was accumulated in a new reservoir 
between the two walls at the lowest part of the town. 
But no confidence was felt in these provisions ; there 
was no calm and deliberate courage to abide the issue. 
Many of the nobles fled from the daiiger (xxii. 8), and 
those who remained knew no better counsel than to 



ilrown their cares in wine, and spend in riot tlie few 
days of respite that remained to them. " Jehovah 
of hosts called to weeping, and to mourning, and to 
baldness, and to girding with sackcloth : and behold 
joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating 
tlesh and drinking wine -. let us eat and drink, for to- 
inoiTow we die." Nevertheless, it would appear from 
the monuments of Sennacherib that Hezekiah resolved 
to stand the siege ; and it was not till the operations of 
the assailants had made some progress that he made 
his submission as recorded in 2 Kings xviii. 14. All 
liis treasures were surrendered to the Assyrian, the 
captive Padi of Ekron was delivered up, and large por- 
tions of Judcean territory were detached and given over 
to Philistine princes of the Assyrian party ; but Heze- 
kiah was left upon his throne ; perhaps, indeed, Sen- 
nacherib thonght this the safest course to adopt, as it is 
vtry clear from the whole tenor of Isaiah's prophecies 
that Hezekiah was not a man of much personal strength 
of character, and had during the previous years been 
little more than a passive instrument in the hand of 
Phebna and the other princes. No doubt, provision 
was made for a change of administration, and the party 
of war was effectually superseded ; for a little later we 
actually find Eliakim in place of Shebna in the posses- 
sion of the dignity for whicli Isaiah had marked him 
out (2 Kings xvia 37). 

Notwithstanding the hard conditions laid upon 
Hezekiah, these changes were, in a certain sense, of 



good omen for the future of the state. Tlie party which 
had so long resisted all iDterual reformatioti had been 
hurled from power, the delusive visioos of a brilliant 
foreign policy were dissipated, and the influence of the 
prophetic party, which took for its maxim the reform of 
religion, the abolition of idolatry, and the administra- 
tion of equal justice to rich and poor, was greater than 
at any previous moment. But, on the other hand, the 
land was exhausted hy the disastrous progress of the 
war, and hy the enormous sacrifices which had been 
demanded as the price of peace. The Assyrian yoke 
pressed more heavily than ever upon Judah ; and, 
though the nation was at length convinced that Isaiah's 
words were not to be despised, the course of events 
which had justified his foresight was by no means cal- 
culated to inspire that buoyancy and confidence of faith 
which were necessary to uuite all classes in a vigorous 
and successful effort to reorganise the shattered life of 
the nation on higher principles than had been followed 
in time past. True religion cannot live without the 
experience of grace, and as yet Jehovah had shown 
all the severity of His judgment, but little or nothing 
of His forgiving love. This onesidedness, if I may so 
call it, of the historical demonstration of His effective 
sovereignty in Israel was fraught with special danger 
in a community Like that of Judah. Where religion 
was so intimately bound up with the idea of nationality, 
the depression of all the energies of national life, in- 
volved iu the abject humiliation of the land before the 



Assyrian, could not fail to prove a great stnmbling- 
block to living faitli ; and to this must be added the 
marked tendency to a brooding melancholy which 
characterisea the Hebrew race, and in later ages of 
oppression exercised a stifling influence on the reli- 
gion of the Jews, changing its joy to gloom, and trans- 
forming the gracious Jehovah of the prophets into the 
pedantic taskmaster of Rabbinical theology. Wlien 
we remember what Judaism became under the Persian 
aud Western Empires, or what strojige developments 
of cruel superstition and gloomy fanaticism displayed 
tliemselves a generation after Isaiah, in the reign of 
King Manasseli, we can form some conjecture as to 
the dangers which true religion would have run if 
Sennacherib had retired victorious, and Judah bad been 
left to groan under a chastisement more grievous than 
bud ever before fallen on its sins. But the divine 
wisdom decreed better things for Jehovah's land. 

The submission of Rezekiab aud tbc fall of Ekron 
had not completed Sennacherib's task. Some atroug 
places on the Philistine frontier of Judah, such as 
Lachish and Libnah, still held out, and Tirhakah was 
not disabled by the defeat of the army be had sent to 
the relief of Ekron. On the contrary, Sennacherib now 
learned that the king of Ethiopia was marching against 
him in person (2 Kings xbc. 'J), and that the most serious 
part of the campaign waa yet to come. Under these 
circumstances he began to feel that he had committed 
a grave strategical error in allowing Hezekiah to retain 
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posseaaion of the strongest fortress in the land, 
cost the treacherous Assyiiaii no difficulty to devise a 
pretext for cancelling the newly-ratified engagement ; 
and, while the siege of Lachish occupied the main army, 
a great officur was sent to Jerusalem to charge Hezekiah 
with complicity with Tirhakah, and to demand the sur- 
render of the city. The troops that accompanied Eal 
shakeh were not sufficient to enforce submission 
Assyrians supposed that intimidation and big worda 
would be sufficient to overawe the weak king of Judah. 
But Hezekiah was now in very different hands from 
those which had conducted his previous conduct. At 
this critical moment Isaiah was the real leader of 
Judah, and the confidence of Zion was no longer set on 
man but on God. At length the prophet knew that tlie 
tuming-poiut had come, the false helpers had perished, 
and Jehovah was near to dehver Hia people. " Be not 
afraid," he said to Hezekiah, " of the words that thou 
hast heard, wherewith the servants of the king of 
Assyria have blasphemed Me. Behold, I will send a 
blaat against him, and he shall hear a rumour and return 
to his own land, and I will cause him to fall by the 
sword in his own land." Against such confidence the 
menaces of Habshakeh were of no avail The populace, 
which he hoped to enlist on his side, stood firm by 
Hezekiah and Isaiah, and he returned to bis master 
without accomplishing anything.* 

Hezekiah's refusal was of course equivalent to a 
renewed declaration of war. But Sennacherib's hands 



were too full in tlie quarter where lie awaited the 
advance of Tirhnkah to allow him at once to detach a 
force sufficieiit for tho reduction of a great city like 
Jeruaalem. Again he had recourse to menaces, and 
again Isaiah renpoiided in tones of confident assurance 
and scoruful indignation against the presumption that 
dared to challenge Jehovah's might. " The virgin the 
daughter of Zion hath despised tbee, and laughed thee 
to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her 
head at thee. Whom hast thou reproaclied and blas- 
phemed i and against whom hast thou exalted thy 
voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high? even against 
the Holy One of Israel." The Assyrian boasts that his 
own power has subdued the natious. " Nay," says Isaiah, 
" hast thou not heard that it was I that ordained it 
from afar, and that of old I formed it ? now have I 
brought it to pass, that thou aliouldest lay waste fenced 
cities into ruinous heaps. Therefore their inhabitants 
were of small power, they were dismayed and con- 
founded ; they were aa the grass of the field or the green 
herb, like grass on the housetops and blasted com. Thy 
rising up and thy sitting down are before Me ; ' I know 
thy going out and thy coming in, and thy rage against 
Me. Because thy rage against Me and thy tumult is 
come up unto Mine ears, I will put My hook in thy 
nose, and My bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee 
back by the way in which tbou earnest . . . And the 
remnant that is escaped of the house of Judali shall 
again take root dowoward and bear fruit upward : for 
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out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, and they 
that are escaped out of Mount Zion : the zeal of 
Jehoval>- of hosts shall do this" (2 Kings xix. 21 seq^,\ 
Isa xxxvii.). Isaiah's confidence was not misplaced. 
A great and sudden calamity overwhelmed the army of 
Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 35), and he was compelled to 
return to his own land, leaving Jerusalem unmolested.^® 
Of the details of the catastrophe, which the Bible nar- 
rative is content to characterise as the act of God, the 
Assyrian monuments contain no record, because the 
issue of the campaign gave them nothing to boast of ; 
but an Egyptian account preserved by Herodotus 
(ii. 141), though full of fabulous circumstances, shows 
that in Egypt as well as in Judaea it was recognised as 
a direct intervention of divine power. The disaster did 
not break the power of the Great King, who continued to 
reign for twenty years, and waged many other victorious 
wars. But none the less it must have been a very 
grave blow, the effects of which were felt throughout 
the empire, and permanently modified the imperial 
policy ; for in the following year Chaldaea was again 
in revolt, and to the end of his reign Sennacherib never 
renewed his attack on Judah. 

The retreat of the Assyrian was welcomed at Jeru- 
salem with an outburst of triumphant joy, the ex- 
pression of which may be sought with great probability 
in more than one of the hymns of the Psalter, especially 
in Psalm xlvi. The deliverance was Jehovah's work. 
He had returned to His people as in the days of old, and 
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the burden of Judah's aODg of thanksgiving was, 
" Jehovah of hosts is with us, the Glod of Israel is our 
high tower." And the God who had wrought such 
great things for Hi8 people was not the Jehovah of the 
corrupt popular worship, for He had refused to hear the 
prayers of the adversaries of the prophet, but the God 
of Isaiah, whose name or manifestation the prophet had 
seen afar off drawing near in burning wrath and thick 
rising smoke, his lips full of angiy foam and his tongue 
like a devouring fire, and his breath like an overflowing 
torrent reaching even to the neck, to sift the nations in 
the sieve of destruction, to bridle the jaws of peoples, 
and turn them aside from their course (ixx. 27 ^ej.). 
The eyes of the prophet had seen the salvation for 
which he had been waiting through so many weary 
yenra ; the demonstration of Jehovah's kingship was the 
public victory of Isaiah's faith, and the word of spiritual 
prophecy, which from the days of Amos downwai-d had 
been no more than the ineffective protest of a small 
minority, had now vindicated its claim to be taken by 
king and people as an authoritative exposition of the 
cbamcter and will of the God of Israel. 

The acknowleilged victory of Isaiah's doctrine con- 
ained an immediate summons to a practical work of 
r'lformation, and prescribed the rules to he followed in 
the reconstitution of the shattered fabric of the state, 
which was the first concern of the government when 
the invader eiacuated the land. It would be of the 
highest inlereit to know in full detail how Kezekiab 
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addressed himself to this task, and how Isaiah employed 
his well-won influence in the direction of the work. 
Unfortunately the history of the kings of Judali is 
almost wholly silent as to the last years of Hezekiah, 
and we have no prophecy of Isaiah which serves to fill 
up the blank. The record of the prophet's work closes 
with the triumphant strains of the thirty-third chapter, 
written perhaps before the catastrophe of Sennacherib, 
but after the result was already a prophetic certainty, 
because Judah had at length bent its heart to obedience 
to Jehovah's word. In this most beautiful of all Isaiah's 
discourses the long conflict of Israel's sin with Jehovah's 
righteousness is left behind ; peace, foi^iveness, and holy 
joy breathe in every verse, and the dark colours of pre- 
sent and past distress serve only as a foil to the assured, 
felicity that is ready to dawn on Jehovah's land. " Hi(,'l 
thou that spoilest and thou wast not spoiled, that robbest 
and they robbed not thee ; when thou niakest an end of 
spoiling thou shalt be spoiled ; when thou ceasest to rob 
they shall rob thee. Jehovah, be gracious unto us ; we 
have waited for Thee : be Thou our arm every morning, 
our victory also in the time of trouble. At the noiae of 
the tumult the peoples fled ; at the lifting up of Thyself: 
the nations are scattered. , . . Jehovah is exalted 
He dwelleth on high : He hath filled Zion with jut^i 
ment and righteousness. Then shall there be stability' 
of thy seasons, plenitude of victory, wisdom, and kno' 
ledge : the fear of Jehovah shall be thy treasure. 
Hear, ye that are afar off, what I have done ; and, ye thi 
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are near, acknowledge my might. The sinners in Zion 
are afraid ; fearfulneaa hath surprised the godless men. 
Who among us ehall dwell with devoiuing fire! who 
shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? " He that walketh 
in righteousness and speaketh upright things ; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shakcth his hands 
from holding of bribes, tliat mtoppeth hia ears fi'om 
hearing of blood and shntteth bis eyes from looking on 
evil ; he shall dwell on high : his place of defence shall 
be the munitions of rocks : his bread shall be given him ; 
his water shall be sure. Tliine eyes shall behold the 
Kmg in His beauty : they shall see a land that reaches 
fur. Thy Iieart shall muse on the past ten-or ; where is 
he that inscribed and weighed the tribute? where is he 
that counted the towers ? . . . Look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemn feasts : thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a 
peaceful habitation, a tent that shall never he removed. 
. . . For there shall Jehovah sit in glory for us ; hut 
the place of broad rivers and streams " — that is, the place 
of the overflowing empires of the Tigris and the Nile— 
'■ no galley with oars shall go therein, neither sliall gallant 
ship pass thereby. For Jehovah is our Judge, Jehovah 
is our Lawgiver, Jehovah is our King ; He will save 
us. . . . And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick : 
the people that dwell therein are forgiven their iniquity." 
And so Jehovah's word to Isaiah ends, as it had begun, 
with the foigiveness of sins. " Lo, this bath touched thy 
lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy siii 
purged " (vi 7). " Tlie people that dwell therein are 
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forgiven their iniquity." The goal of prophetic religion 
is reached when Israel, as a nation, is brought nigh to 
God in the same assurance of foi-giveness, the same 
freedom of access to His supreme holiness, the same joy- 
ful obedience to His moral kingship, that made Isaiah a 
true prophet, and sustained his courage and his faith 
through the long years of Israel's rebellion and chastise- 
ment. 

The culminating points of the world's history are 
not always those which are inscribed in boldest charac- 
ters in the common records of mankind. The gi'eatest 
event of all history, the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus, has scarcely left a trace in the chronicles of the 
Eoman empire, and in like manner only a faint and 
distorted echo of the retreat of Sennacherib is heard 
beyond the narrow field of Judsean literature. The 
mere political historian of antiquity might almost refuse 
a place in his pages to a reverse which barely produced 
a momentary interruption in the victorious progress of 
the Assyrian monarchy. And yet the event, so incon- 
siderable in its outward consequences, has had more 
influence on the life of subsequent generations than all 
the conquests of Assyrian kings ; for it assured the per- 
manent vitality of that religion which was the cradle of 
Christianity. When Sennacherib's messenger approached 
the walls of Jerusalem with the summons of surrender, 
the fate of the new world, which lay in germ in Isaiah's 
teaching, seemed to tremble in the balance. "The 
children were come to the biith, and there was not 
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Btrength to bring forth" (laa. xxxvii. 3), Jehovah sup- 
plied the lackiuy strength, and the new commnnifcy of 
prophetic faith came forth from the birth -throes of 
Zion (conip. Micah v. 3). But very soon it became 
manifest that this new bom community of grace, the 
holy remnant, the fresh offshoot of the decaying stock 
of Israel, was not identical with the political state of 
Jiuiah. Isaiah himself was far from suspecting this 
truth. All his prophecies are shaped by the assumption 
that in the future, as in the past, the people of Jehovah 
and the subjects of the Davidic monarchy must continue 
to be interchangeable ideas. The vindication of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty was in his mind inseparable from 
such a national conversion as should stamp the impress 
of Jehovah's holiness on all the institutions of national 
life. This point of view is as plainly dominant in his 
latest prophecy as in his earliest discourses. The rulers of 
Zion, who dwell in the full blaze of Jehovah's consuming 
holiness, must be men whose hands are clear of bribes, 
who refuse to hear suggestions of crime, or to open their 
eyes to plans of iniquity. The salvation of God's people 
is manifested in the stability of national welfare, the 
regular succession of the natural seasons and unbroken 
victory going side by side with wisdom and knowledge 
and the fear of Jehovah. Hence the prophetic ideal 
of a redeemed nation contained, as has been already 
indicated, the outlines of a scheme for the reorganisation 
of national life, but of a scheme which, even at the out- 
set, was found to be encompassed with unsumiouatahle 
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practical difficulties. A radical renovatioa of society 
CftUQDt l>e effected thvough the organs of national action, 
for a nation has no personal identity or invariable fixitj' 
of purpose ; aud the momentary impression of the great 
deliverance, when, for an inBtant, all Israel seemed to 
bend as one man before Jehovah's will, could not aecure 
a permanent and unfailing concentration of every class, 
in its own place in society, towards the realisation of the 
prophetic ideal. The efi'ective regeneration of society, as 
the gospel teaches us, must necessarily begin with the 
individual heart, and the true analogy of the workings 
of the kingdom of God is not found in the forms of 
earthly government, hut in the hidden operations of a 
pervading leaven. Such a leaven did indeed exist in 
Isaiah's day, but it was not co-extensive witli l!ie nation 
of Judali ; it consisted of the comparatively I'bw whose 
adherence to spiritual religion wag an affair of settled 
conviction, and not a passing impulse determined by one 
of those I'are junctures when the power of spiritual things 
sliows itself for an instant with all the palpable reality 
of a phenomenon of sense. It is not the law of divine 
providence that such visible manifestations of the hand 
of God, vouchsafed as they are only in supreme crises, 
should continue permanently, and supersede the exercise 
of the faith that endures as seeiug that which is invis- 
ible ; aud nothing short of a continued miracle could 
have held the nation as a nation in that frame of repent- 
ance and new obedience which seemed to be universal 
in the first burst of exultation at Jehovah's victory. 
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The reforms which Hezekiah was able to in- 
troduce touched only the surface of national life ; a. 
radical amendment of social life, even aa regarded tho 
administration of equal and impartial justice, aud the 
establishment of kindlier relations between the rich and 
poor,- — points which Isaiah had always emphasised as 
fundamental, — lay altogether beyond their scope. In 
this respect the utmost that was accomplished was a 
temporary mitigatiou of crj'ing abusRS. It was less 
diflicult to work a chan)i;e in those parts of the visible 
ordinances of religion which were plainly inconsistent 
with prophetic teacliing. The abolition of idolatry, 
or at least of its more public and flagrant manifestations, 
was undoubtedly attempted ; indeed we might be led 
to infer from the prominence assigned to Kczekiah's 
religious reforms in the histoi^' of Kings that some 
movement in this direction may have been made in the 
earlier part of hia reign. But it is quite clear from the 
prophecies of Isaiah that Hezekiah was wholly in the 
hands of the adversariea of the prophetic party till the 
last period of the Assyrian war ; not till after his first 
surrender and the discomfiture of the politicians of 
whom Shebna was the leader could it be said of 
Hezekiah, in tin- language of 2 Kings xviii, 5, 6, that 
he tnisted in Jehovah and clave to Him. Even in the 
discourses of the reign of Sennacherib Isaiah speaks of 
the abolition of the idols as a thing still in the future 
(xxx. 22 ; xxxi. 7), so that any earlier work of reforma- 
tion, such as may possibly have been su^ested by the 
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j lesson of Samaria's fall, as it was enforced by the con- 

temporary prophecies of Isaiah and Micah, can at best 
have been only imperfect and transitory. The character 
which Hezekiah bears in history and the reforms con- 

c; nected with his name really refer to the years that 

? followed the victory of Isaiah. 

Isaiah had never ceased to declare that the rejection 
of the idols must be one of the first-fruits of Judah's 

■(I repentance, but he did not attempt to indicate a scheme 

of reformed worship to take their place. The idols 
shall be cast away when the eyes of the nation are 

;]'. turned to the Holy One of Israel, and His voice is 

heard behind them to guide aU their goings. To Isaiah, 

1! in truth, ritual worship had very little significance. 

n. He certainly did not distinctly look forward to its com- 

\i plete abolition, for he speaks of the Egyptians as serv- 

ing Jehovah by sacrifice, and even of altar and maggeba, 
such as characterised the common provincial shrines 
of Judah, erected within Egypt in token of homage to 
Jehovah (xix. 19, 21). And in like manner the solemn 
feasts at Jerusalem — from which a figure is derived in 
XXX. 29 — are assumed to continue in the days of Israel's 
redemption (xxxiii. 20). But, on the other hand, he not 

■: only represents the sacrifice of guilty hands as unaccept- 

able to Jehovah (chap. L), but there is never the slightest 
indication that repentance and obedience require to be 
embodied in acts of ritual worship in order to find 
acceptance with God. There is not a line in all the 
prophecies that have come before us which gives the 



elighteat weight to piipsthood or sacrifice. ^B.y, in 
xvii. 8 the altars as well aa the ashtrim and the sun- 
pillars appear as things of man's making that come ' 
between I srael and its God, It is not the temple that 
is the glory of the new Jerusalem and the seat of 
Jehovah's presence ; the true meaning of Jehovah'3 
residence on Zion lies in the fact that the capitaJ ia the 
centi'e of His efl'ectual kingship in Judah ; and evea 
the name of the " hearth of God," which Isaiah bestows 
on the holy city, and not on the sanctuary aloue, has 
rather reference to the consuming fire of the divine 
holiness than to altar or sacrificial flame. If Jerusalem 
appears to Isaiah as the centre of that sanctity which 
belongs to all Jehovah's " holy mountain land," and as 
the [toint of assembly where His people meet before 
Him, the meaning of this conception is that in Jeru- 
salem Jehovah holds His kingly court, and that from 
Zion His prophetic word goes forth to guide His subjects. 
Thus, while Isaiah insists on the removal from religion 
of things that hide the true character of Jehovah, lie 
has no positive views as to the institution of a reformed 
worship; the positive task on which he always lays 
stress ie the purification of the organs of judgment and 
administration, so that the leaders of the state may 
be able to dwell safely in the consuming fire of 
Jehovah's holiness. 

Isaiah had looked for the spontaneous repudiation 
of the idols in an impulse of national repentance which 
needed no official decree to guide it ; the reforms of 
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Ht'zekiah were the act of the government in a nation 
not wholly converted to Jehovah ; and, in the absence 
of that pure spontaneity which the prophets regard as 
the true spring of right religion, they must have been 
directed to an external aim, the establishment of a fixed 
type of official worship. The attempt was confronted 
from the first by a formidable difficulty : the idols, the 
sun- pillars, the asherim, the sacred trees, and all the 
;i other pagan or half-pagan symbols, so plainly inconsist- 

ent with the prophetic faith, were of the very substance 
of Israel's worship in the popular sanctuaries. So much 
jj^ was this the case that Isaiah, as we have just seen, was 

J practically indifTerent to all forms of cultus : the social 

|i exercises of his faith as described in Isa. viii. 16 mq^. were 

altogether of another kind, anticipating the worship of 
the New Testament Church. Hezekiah could not pro- 
pose to himself, and Isaiah had never formally contem- 
plated, the entire abolition of the traditional ritual ; and 
yet it was scarcely possible to introduce any effective 
reform without a great limitation, an almost radical 
subversion, of the ancient shrines. But at tliis point 
the zeal of Hezekiah was powerfully aided, and the 
plan of reformation practically determined, by the fact 
that almost every considerable provincial town of Judah 
had been ruined by the armies of Sennacherib. The 
local Baalim of the high places had been of no avail to 
save their worshippers ; their shrines were burned or 
laid waste, and in many cases, no doubt, in accordance 
with the common practice of the Assyrians, the idols 



had been carried away to grace tlie triumph of Senna- 
cherib. This destruction of the strongholds and sanc- 
tuaries of the land corresponded in the most uiarked 
way witli the predictions of Micah, the influence of 
which on the conduct of Hezekiah is expressly attested 
in the book of Jeremiah. Micah, it is true, had not 
exempted the fortress and sanctuary of Zion from the 
universal deatructioH ; his picture of the future left no 
room for any vestige of the ancient ritual ; to him tho 
Ziou of the latter days is a religious centre, not as a 
place of worship, but as tlie seat of Jehovah's throne 
and of a revelation of law and judgment. But for the 
niaas of the people the temple of Zion had received a 
new inipoilance in connection with the effectual proof 
of the inviolability of Jehovah's holy mountain. They 
were unable to separ ate the idea, of -holiness ikmi its 
traditional association with observances of ritual service, 
and the natural or even inevitahle interpretation of the 
lesson WTitten on tlie blackened ruins of the provincial 
holy places was thitt the " mountain of the house " was 
the true sanctutiry of Judah's worship." Thus the 
scheme of Hezekiah necessarily assumed, with mure or 
less explicitness, the form of a superseding of the pro- 
vincial shrines and the centralisation of worship in the 
temple of Jerusalem, purged from heathenish corrup- 
tions. At first this change would not appear very 
startling or difticult to carry out, for Sennacherib had 
left the provinces a desert (laa. i. 7 ; xxxiii. 8, 9), and 
his monuments aver that 200,000 of their inhabitants 
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were carried off ns slaves. Judah aud Jerusalem were 
for the moment aliuost identical ideas, and the sphere of 
Hezekiah's reforms was perhaps confined to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital. Even here there 
one strange omission in his work. The shriiiea 
foreign deities which had stood around Jerusalem since ' 
the days of Solomon were for some reason left untouched 
— probably because of privileges of worship that could 
not be refused to the I'hcenicians and other aliens, who 
occupied in the capital a quarter or suburb called th^ 
Makfcesh (Zeph. i. 11) ; and in the sequel these shrine* 
exercised more inflaence on Judsean religion than they 
had ever done before.^ 

Thus the visible impulse of the great victory of 
Isaiah's faith appeared to have exliausted itself in a 
scheme of external reform which fell far short of giving 
full expression to the spirituality of prophetic teachinj 
and, carried out as it was by the authority of the govi 
ment rather than by the spontaneous impulse of 
whole nation, was sure to lead to the reaction that 
always follows on the enforcement by external authority 
of principles not thoroughly undei-stood or sympathised 
with. As the nation fell back into the grooves of its 
old existence, ancient customs began to reassert their 
sway. The worship which the prophets condemned and 
which Hezekiiih had proscribed was too deeply inter- 
woven with all parts of life to be uprooted by royal 
decree, and the old prejudice of the conutiy folk against 
the capital, bo clearly apparent in Micah, must have 
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LECT. VIII. UNDER MANASSF-ir. 

co-operated with auperslition to bring about tlie strong 
revulsion against tlie new reforms wliic!i took place 
under Hezekiah's son, Manasseh. A bloody struggle 
eiiBued between the conservative party and the followers 
of the prophets, and the new king was on the side of 
the reaction, Perliaps in this stru^le the motives of 
the unpopular faction were less pure, as their aims were 
certainly less ideal, than Isaiah's. There were worldly 
interests involved in the policy of religions centralisa- 
tion which claimed to represent the spiritual aspirations 
of the prophets ; and the priests of Jerusalem, whose 
revenues and influence were directly concerned, were - 
at no time the most unscltish of reformers. Thus we 
can well suppose that the religious war which ensued 
had on both sides a demoralising tendency ; a contest 
as to forms of worship and ecclesiastico- political oi;gaoi- 
sation is seldom for the advantage of spiritual faith. No 
great prophet arose as the cliampion of Hezekiah's re- 
forms ; and the one voice of lofty faith wliich speaks to 
us from these disastrous days, in the last two chapters of 
the book of Micah,'* is the voice of a man who belongs to 
neither of the contending factions, and feels himself alone 
in Jndah, as Isaiah had never been, in a society where all 
moral corruption is rampant, where justice, honesty, and 
truth are unknown, where the good man is peiished out 
of the ejirth, and there is none upright among men, 
where the son dishonoureth bis father, and the daughter 
riseth up against her mother, where the nearest friend 
cannot be trusted, where a man dare not speak freely 
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even to the wife of his bosom. And yet in a certain 
sense religious earnestness was deeper than befora The 
reaction had brought back all the old corruptions, but 
not the old lightness of heart with which Israel rejoiced 
before its God in every holy place. The terrible experi- 
ences of the Assyrian wars had left behind them a 
residuum of gloomy apprehension. If Jehovah's deliver- 
ance was forgotten by the men who no longer clave to 
the faith of Isaiah, the terrors of his wrath, as they had 
been experienced in the ravages of Sennacherib and 
perhaps in subsequent calamities — for in Manasseh's 
time the Assyrians again became lords of the land — 
still weighed upon the nation, and gave a sombre tinge 
to all religion. In this respect Judah did not stand 
alone. To all the Palestinian nations the Assyrian 
crisis had made careless confidence in the help of their 
national deities a thing impossible. As life was em- 
bittered by foreign bondage, the darker aspects of 
heathenism became dominant. The wrath of the gods 
seemed more i-eal than their favour ; atoning ordinances 
were multiplied, human sacrifices became more frequent, 
the terror which hung over all the nations that groaned 
under the Assyrian yoke found habitual expression in 
the ordinances of worship ; and it was this aspect of 
heathenism that came to the front in Manasseh's imita- 
tions of foreign religion. 

Thus once more, and within a few years of Isaiah's 
great victory, the national ideal of Jehovah worship had 
broken down, and the old controversy of Jehovah with 



Hia people was renewed, but with other and deeper 
issues, in the development of wliich a new race of 
prophete v aj to take pait. So far as appeared on the 
surface of Judiean society the results of the Assyrian 
judgment and the prophetic preaching that interpreted 
it hud been purely negative: The old joyous religion 
of Israel had broken down, but the faith of Isaiah had 
not taken ita place, Tlte glad confidence in Jehovah, 
making it an easy thing to obey His precepts and a 
privilege to be called by His name, which Isaiah had 
continually set forth as the right disposition of true 
religion, was lost in gloomy superstition. The grace of 
Jehovah, so often manifested in the past history of 
Israel, was forgotten (Micah vi. 4 srg.), and His name 
had become a name of ttrror, not of hope. This was 
the true, secret of Manasseh's polytheism. He sought 
other gods, not because Jehovah was powerless, but 
because he despaired of securing His help (comp. Jer. 
xliv. 18 ; Ezek. viii. 12). But beneath all this it is not 
dilQcuIt to see that a real advance had been made, and 
that the basis was laid for a new development of 
spiritual truth which should carry the religion of Israel 
another stnge towards its goal in the religion of Christ. 
The failure of Hezekiah's plans of reformation in- 
volved more than a merely negative result. And it 
did so in two ways. In the first place, it became 
manifest that to purge the religion of Judah from 
heathenish elements it was necessary that the whole 
notion of sacrificial worship should undergo a radical 
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chiiuge. The code of Deuteronomy, which must be 
ivj,'ardod as in great nioasure a product of reflectioa on 
the failure of Hezekiah*s measures, starts from the 
observation that it is impossible to get rid of Canaanite 
eUuueiits of worship until sacrifice and ritual observances 
are confined to one sanctuary, and that this again is 
impossible till the old principle is given up that all 
food, and especially every animal slain for a feast, is 
unclean unless presented at the altar. By dissociating 
the ideas of slaughter and sacrifice, which tTIl theii had 
been absolutely indistinguishable "OTd expressed by a 
single word, the law of Deuteronomy revolutionised the 
religion of daily life, and practically limited the sphere 
of ritual worship to the pilgriraage feasts and other 
occasions of special importance. This principle found 
no complete access to the mass of the people so long as 
the Kingdom of Judah stood ; but it put in a tangible 
and easy phape at least one aspect of the prophetic 
teaching that the religion of ordinary life does not con- 
sist in ritual, but in love to God and obedience to Him, 
and so prepared many in Israel to maintain their faith 
in Jehovah in the approaching dissolution of national 
existence, when ritual service was not merely restricted 
in scope but altogether suspended. From one point of 
view the law of the single sanctuary seems a poor out- 
come for the great work of Isaiah, and yet when it was 
construed in the way set forth in Deuteronomy it 
implied a real step towards the spiritualisation of all 
the service of God, and the emancipation of religion 
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from its coiinection with the laud and holy places of 
Cimaan (siipra, p. 2)52). That the movement -which 
finds expression iu Deuteronomy became strong enough 
under Josiah to lead to a second and more effective 
BUppressiou of the high places was not in itself a matter 
of great importance, for the new reformation was not 
tuore permanent in genuine results of a visible character 
tlian that of Hezekiah ; but the spiritual power that 
lay behind the political action of Josiah is not to be 
measured by visible and immediate results. The hook 
of Deuteronomy could not have touched the conscience 
of the nation even in a momentary and superficial way 
unless there had been many in Judah who sympathised 
with the spirit of that prophetic teaching to which the 
Tiew code strove to give expression under forms which 
were indeed, as the sequel proved, too strait for its 
spiritual substance. The introduction now prefixed to 
the Deuteronomic code shows clearly that it was by 
spiritual motives, derived from the prophetic teaching, 
that the new system of ordinances was commended to 
Israel ; the great limitation of visible acts of worship . 
presented itself to thoughtful minds not as a narrowing i 
' of llie sphere of religion but as a sublimation of its 
contents. Jehovah requires nothing of His people but 
" to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk in nil His ways, and 
to love and serve Him with all thy heart and all thy 
Boiil"(Deut. X. 12). 

Thus we see, in the second place, that behind the 
legal aspect of the movement of reformation, as it la 
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expressed in the neuteTonomic code, there lay a larger 
principle, which no 1e{ja1 system coitld exhaust, and 
wiitch never found full embodiment till the religiou of 
the Old Testament passed into the religion of Christ 
Tlie failure of Hezekiuh's attempt to give a political 
expression to the teaching of laaiah moat have thrown 
hack the men who had received the chief share of the 
prophet's spirit upon tliose nnchanging elements of 
religion which are independent of all political ordinancea 
The religious life of Judah was not wholly ahaorhed in 
the contest about visible institutions, the battle between 
the one and the many sanctuaries. The organised pro- 
phetic paiiy of Isaiah, which still found ita supporters 
in the priesthood as it had done in the first days of that 
prophet's ministry, may soon have begun to degenerate 
into that empty formalism which took for its watchword 
"the Temple of Jehovah," against which Jeremiah 
preached as Isaiah had preached against the formalism 
of his day (Jer. x. 4). In Jeremiah's day the doctrine 
of the inviolability of Zion became in fact the very 
axiom of mere political Jeliovah-wotsbip. That has 
always been the law of the history of religion. What 
in one generation is a living truth of faith becomes in 
later generations a mere dead formula, part of the reli- 
gion learned by rote with which living faith has to do 
battle upon new issues. But even in the darkest hours 
of Israel's history the true faith of Jehovah was never 
left without witness, and the .men to whom Isaiah's 
teaching was more than a formula, the community of 
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those that waited for Jehovah in a higher seuse than ) 
the mass even of the so-called party of pure wor- 
ship, withdrew more and more from all the forms of 
political religion to nourish their religious life in exer- 
cises purely spiritual, and to embody their hope of 
Jehovah's salvation in thoughts that stretched far 
beyond the limits of the old dispensation to days wlien 
Jehovah's precepts should be written on every hejirt 
(Jer. xxxl). And in this new development of prophetic 
thought, of which Jeremiah is the great representative, 
standing to the second stage of the history of pi'ophecy 
in much the same relation as Amos and Hosea stood to 
the first, the deeper, though misdirected, sense of guilt 
so characteristic of the gloomy days of Judah's de- 
cadence became an important element. The sense of 
sin was not ejttenuated, but it was interpreted aright 
and conquered by a new and profounder conception of 
redeeming grace, in which the idea of the spiritual as 
distinguished from the natural Israel, the servant of 
Jehovah, whose sufferings are the path of salvation, 
takes the place of the older and more mechanical notion 
of judgment on the wicked and solvation to the righteous 
(Isa. xl. sey.). __J 

But to develop these and all the other ideas that 
come before us in the great prophecies of the Chaldiean 
period, to trace the course of the new religious issues 
that shaped thtmselves in the decline and fall of tlie 
Judietm Kingdom, and finally in exile and restoration, 
would be a task as large as that which we have already 
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accomplished, and must be reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity. Meantime, the record of the first period of 
prophetic religion may fitly close with the words in 
which the solitary voice crying out of the darkness of 
Manasseh's reign sets forth the sum of all preceding 
prophetic teaching, and gathers up the whole revealed 
will of Jehovah in answer to the false zeal of the 
immoral bigotry of the age. 

" my people, what have I done unto thee ? and 
wherewith have I wearied thee? testify against Me. 
For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt^ and 
redeemed thee out of the house of bondage, and I sent 
before thee Moses, Aaron, and Mmam. . . . Where- 
with shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself be- 
fore the high God? Shall I come before Him with 
burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old \ Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ? He hath showed thee, man, what is good, and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do judgment, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?" (Micah vi. 2 seq). 

It is no mere religion of legal obedience that these 
words proclaim. Jehovah requires of man not only to 
do but to love mercy. A heart that delights in acts of 
piety and loving-kindness, the humility that walks in 
lowly communion with God, — these are the things in 
which Jehovah takes pleasure, and this is the teaching 
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of the law and tlie propliets, on wliich our Lord Himself 
has set His seal (Matt. xxii. 37 scq.). 

Thus in the deepest darkness of that age of 
declension which sealed the fate of ancient Israel, when 
tlie true prophet could no longer see any other end to 
the degenerate nation than a consuming judgment that 
should leave the land of Canaan a desolation and its 
inhabitants a hissing and a reproach among the nations 
(Mic. vi. 16), the voice of spiritual faith rises high above 
all the limits of the dispensatiou that was to pass away, 
and sets forth the sum of true religion in words that can 
never die. The state of Israel perished ; the kingdom 
of Judah and all the hopea that had been built upon it 
crumbled to the dust ; but the word of the God of Israel 
endureth for ever. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



LEcnmB L 

NoTH 1, p. 4. — With all its defects, the Federal f 
CocceiuB ia the moat important attempt, in the alder Pruteat- 
ant theolt^, to do juatice to the historical development of 
revelation. See Diestel's essay in Jalirh. f. d. Tliiol, vol x, pp. 
209-2T(!, and the briefer discussion in his Geachichtt da Alien 
TatamenU* ia der chi-iitliclim Kirdie (Jena, 1860). The firet 
conception, however, of the Bilile leconl an the historj uf true 
religion, of the adoption and edncation of the Church from aue 
to age in a «cheme of gradual advance, appears pretty distinctly 
in Calvin ; and the method of Calvinistic theology, in which all 
parts of the plan of gruce are considered in dependence on the 
iUe& of the Boverei^m Divine Providence, made it natural for 
theologians of hia school to busy themselves with the demon- 
stration of the historical continuity of revelation. So long, 
however, as it was attempted to find the law of this continuity 
by speculative and dogmatic methods rather than by ordinary 
historical investigation, no result really satisfactory coulil be 
reached. In this connection a reference may be added to the 
HuUory of Redemption of Jonathan Edwania, 

Note S, p, a. — In illustration of the position taken up by 
the older Protestant divines, I may refer to Witeius's treatment 
of the Prataianijelion, Qen. iii. 14 teq., in bis CEeonomia Faderum, 
lib. iv., cap. 1. After deducing from the words adilresaed to 
the ssrpent the principal thi'ses of systematic theology, includ- 
ing tlie doctrines of Saving Faith, Sunctilication, and the Resur- 
Tcctiun of the body, he remarks (g 26) that it was not unreonou' 
■hie that so large a range of doctrines should be summed up in 
a few eniginatio words. The splendour of midday was not 
appropriate to the fint dawn of the day of grace ; "and besides, 
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God dill nut even then wilhdmw rcveliitions of Himself from oui 

Unit jNirotit:), but \<y fnijuent iiixtrui'tion and graciuus illumiiiB- 
tiiiii uf tlivir iiiiiuU cxjiuuiiduil to tlietii the things that concern 
fitith unci \AkX\: Ami it U [uir tu BU|)|>u8e tliiit they treasured 
up thi" |ininiiBe of ealvation in pirticiilat, thought oi-er it with 
carf, and t'X{>i)undi.-d it in frequent discourse to one another and 
thiiir child run." In othtr woi-ds, tliey received from the Revealer, 
and liuiidi'd down to their posterity, a traditional exposition of 
the wonls uf Scripture. 

NoTK 3, p. 13. — ^The great empires of the East overran 
foreign ciiiiiitrieg, rtnliicing tlteiu to subjection, or even trans- 
phiiiting tlieir inhabitants to new evats, but made no attempt to 
break (luwn ditferenc^a of national cuntom between the several 
parts of tlieir realm, or to assiuiitate the conquered peoples to a 
single coeniopilitiiu type. The motley character of the great 
Persian eniiiii*, for exampk, is strikingly illustrated in the 
picture drawn by Herodotus (vii. 61 mj.) of the various contin- 
gents tiiat served in tlie army of Xerxes, each in its own 
national garb. In contrast with '.he earlier empires the kingdom 
of the Greeks appears to the prophet Daniel, as " diverse from 
all kinjfdoma, devouring tbe whole earth, treading it down, and 
breaking it in pieces" (Dan. vii.). And so King Antiochus, who 
sought t.1 Hi'lluiiise his snlijccts, is spoken of as " changing times 
and laws " {Iliid. ver. 25). But the tirst thoroughgoing and suc- 
cessful atlcmpt to create an eni]iiru 2>osse«>ing an organic unity, 
with a c(U![nii[)<)litan civilisation and institutions dieplacin;; the 
old varieties of lornl custom and law, was the monarchy of Ctcsar. 
See Momin.-'en'a Uielonj, bk. v. th. 11. 

NoTK 4, p. 19. — A \o.T^ masH of translations from Assyrian 

and Babylonian texts is now accesailde to the English reader, in 

numerous Be{>arute publications, such as those of the late U. 

Sniitli, in the Transaclivnt of the Society of Bililical Arcl'teoloyy, 

,1 and in the somewhat unequal but very convenient collection 

I pnblirthed by Messrs. Bagster under the title of Becoril) afthe Pasf. 

' In this collection the volumes with odd numbers (L to xi.) con- 

j! tain the Assyrian texts. There can be no question that the 

I sense of a great many texts, especially simple historical narratives, 

has been determined with suttiuieiit ct'rtuinty to afford the 

I grcati-st aKsistunce in the study of tlic Bible history ; and must 

I fortunately the Assyrian chmnoli^', as dotiTinined in particular 

by the Eponym Canon (s(ij)«i, p. 150), is one of the most oei-tain.aa 



il is one of the most important of the new diacoverieB, But, on 
the other hand, manj details even of hietorical texls are too 
imperfectly understood to justifj the large conclusions too often 
liujit on tht^m, and, above all, Uie reading and idenlificntion of 
proper names in certain ways of writing them — for in Assyrian 
character the eame isounde niay be written in different ways, and 
tlic Btinie character may have dilfercnt sounds — are often highly 
precarioUH, The doiihts that stiU attach to many things which 
have been acccpteil, often on the faith of a single Assyriologist 
who does not himself distinguish hia faels from hie conjectures, 
have been very forcibly set forth, though perhaps with an extreme 
of scepticism, by Prof. v. Gutschniid in his Ne\ie BeitrUge, Leipzig, 
1876, and a mora popular demonstration of the amount of 
uncertainty still attaching to the translations of historical teits 
will he found in the recent brochure of M. A. Delattre, La 
interiptima hidoriqaa de Ninive «( dt Babyloue (Paris, 1879). 
In Irulli, there are few Asayriologists in Europe whose tact, 
cjiuiion, snd general knowledge of the Semitic dialects entitle 
them to ipenk with authority upon probleius far mora difficult 
tliiin those, for example, of the Phienician inscriptions, where our 
licsl orieutulists are often not ashumeti to confess theuuelves at 
a loss. The very nature of the mnturial often comjieU the 
translator to guess at the general import of a mutilated text or 
ut the true sense of it word. It Is fair, indeed, to remember that 
the vast eiteut of the material now available and the great 
sameness of style and eipression which characterises Assyrian 
historical documents often counterbalance these diflJculticB, As 
rL-gurds the application of Assyrian results to the Old Testament, 
it is too often forgotten that the fruits of Asayrinn stuily cnn be 
of no subetantial use to the Biblical student except in connection 
with a critical study of the Hebrew sources. 

As I am not able to make independent use of the cuneiform 
ninnomentti, I do not venture to build upon theiu in the present 
volume except where the sense seems to be thoroughly made 
out by the consent of tlie best scholars. 

NoTB 6, p. 2.1.— On the Hittius see Mr. Chcjne's article in 
the ninth edition of the Enn/clufi^Ua Britannici. On the 
iilentilicatiun of CarcheuLsL wltli the modem Jirbfis (fdkdt ii. 
liftH)— that is, tlie Syriao Agrdpus, Greek Ei'ifHinrds, 'iipanros — sua 
G. iiot[iiuain,SyrUehe AkUn Prr^nachei- Milrtyrtr liSSO),-p.ifil (fg.; 
Delitisch, Wo lag dut Pamdia} (1881), p. SCfi wg. The luuiio 
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IpmboluB fiiven by mme travellerB ib falae. The town liiy o 
the west nide of the Euphratea oppoaite D§r KinnisrS. The 
liBssage of StephanuB Byiantius, r[Uoted by Hoffmaan, which Btiys 
that Oitipua was formerly culled TtKiajtnro^, presmnably ^H 
Eto, not only confirms the identification with Circhemisli, hut 
ahowB that the latter ie a Semitic word, "castle of Mtsb." 

NoTB 6, p. 2B. — See Weaha.miin,Jakrb.f.d. TheoL, voL xxi. 
p. 602 ; Meyer in Stade's Znl>chHfi,ya\. i. p. 122 j QiaLd.e,Geschichl€, 
p. 110. An BBBay by Steinthal, Z.f. VUllMi-psi/ckologie, vol. iii. 
p. 267, ifl referred to by the last two writers. 

Note 7, p. 28. — See espeoialiy Wellhauaen, De Qetuibut et 
FamiliU Judatit, Gbtt., 1670, and G«iehic}iU:,\o\. i.p, 225 neg., for 
the analyaiB of the genealogy of the originally nomad elenaents 
of Judali, the Hezronitea, The great clan of the Kalibbitea 
(Caleb) belonged to this branch of the population of Sonlhem 
judfoa. For the Anialekites and their original connection with 
Ut Ephraim, Bee Judges v. 14; xii. 16; Koldeke, U^ier dit 
AmaUkiter, n.B.w., QcitL, 1864. 

Note 8, p. 29. — Ae we shall hear of thepe routes again in 
connection with the hiatoryof Judah, I may here refer to 
Pliny'a account of the great incense road from Thomna to Gaza 
(ff. JV. III. 14), and the diseiiaaion in Sprenger'a Alfe Geogniphie 
^ro/iinis, Bern, 187fi, p. 141 ttq. " "" ' ' " 
Edomite capital of Fetra was a Btn 
must be remeaibered, was 
times from the nne of frankincense ij 

Note 9, p. 29. — The land of Goshen did not belong to the 
Delta proper, wbich never can have been given np to a shepherd 
tribe, and would not have Buited their way of life. In all ag^ 
nomadic or half nomadic tribes, quite distinct from the ERyptians 
proper, have pasturecl their flocks on the verge of the rich lands 
of the Delta. The Efistern shepherd or herdsman does not base 
his conception of good pasture groimd on anything like an 
Engiieh meadow, and it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Bonth-eastem borders of the Delta were much more fertile in the 
days of Mosea than they are now. That tlie Israelites at this 
time came under any considerable influence of Egyptian 
civilisation must appear highly improbable to any one who 
knows the life of the nomads of Egypt even in the present day 
when there is a large Arab element in the settled population. 
It is impossible here to enter into details on the sup ^ 
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of Egyptiitn culture and religion iti the institutions of leniel ; but 
it may bsMj be affirmed Ibat Lbey are fur fewer than is often 
Biated, and that those which are beyond question cannot be traced 
back to the oldest timc^ and may with great probability be held 
to have come in for the moat part, not from Egypt direct, hut 
through the PhceniciaDH. 

NuTB 10, p. SO. — The important assistance rendered to larael 
by the Eenitea eomea ont clearly in the oldest partt of the 
Pentateui^hal narrHtive. Compare Exod. xviii. and Nnm. X. 30 
leq., with Judges i. 16 ; iv, 11 i I Sam. xv. fl. 

Note 11, p. 29.— The classical passage in this connection 
is Judges i. ; conip. JohIi. xviii. 14 »eq. ; Judges xvii. 1 leq. See 
especially OraT, Dm- Stamni Simeon, Meifoen, IBHS. 

Note 12, p. 30. — On the stone of Dibon, whicli records the 
victories of King Meaha (S Kinys iii.) over the Inmelitcs, we 
read that he slew the whole inhabitants of Nebo, peven tliousand 
in number, for they were devoted by the ban to Ashlar' Kamosh 
*— a deity rclaled to the god Chemosh, who is rt-i>eatBiily men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Note 13, p, 34. — See TK« Old Ttttmntnl in tht JnoiA 
Chureh (1681), especially Lectures iL and xii. It may be 
convenient to n't^at that the tlireu main masses of le},'talution 
still distingiiishable in the Pentatench are — (1) The Book of the 
Covenant, as it is f^nerally called, Eiod. xxi.-xxiii., a primitive 
let^lation designed for a very simple state of agriculttiral society, 
and correspond in;; in its precepts with the truces of the actual 
usage and law of Iiiraet found in the history of the t^^ of the 
Judges and the earlier monarchy. (3) The Deuterononiic Code, 
Deut lii.-xxvi., in which the laws of the Book of the Covenant 
are recast with special reference to the limitation of ritual 
worship to a sinRle wnctuary. This limitation is introduced as 
tL new thing. It was unknown up to the time of Isaiiih and 
HeTekiab, but was fornially accepted as law when the 
DeuteroDomic code was promulgated as binding in the great 
Tef»rttiation of the rei;,ni of Jonah. The code must have been 
written between tlii* date (b.c. 621 or 022) ami the refunns 
which Heiekiah adopted after the retreat of Sennacherib in 
B^ 701 (see Led viii.). (3) The Priestly orLevitical Legislation, 
eouipused atlri the book of E»^kiel and adopted as the law of the 
Svw Jeruwilcm (in conjunction with the rest of the Pentateuch) 
I, ao. 44&. See Nch. viii. seg. 
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Ni>TE 14, p. 3S. — The main pawaRe for the way in which 
MowB or^jniiiM-d the ailiiiiiiislrntiun of justice in Israel ie Exod. 
xviii. LDiiijiure 0. T. in JewiiA Cliunli, p. 334. 

SiiTK Ifi, |i. 3(i. — "Every Arab tribe," Mja Burckhardt, "has 
ib) chief sheikh, iiinl every camp ia headed by a sheikh, or at leaet 
by ail Amb uf fiiiiie iiiiisiilemtiuii ; but the sbeikh haa no actual 
authority uver the iudividuulA of hU tribe. . , , Should a dis- 
pute hu|i|«n bft«XTn two individuals the sheikh will endeavour 
to Hettle the niuttuT ; but if either party be diesatiafied with his 
advice he uuiuot insist upon obedience. The Arab can only be 
]H>rsiiude<l by hix own relatiims ; and if they fail war coniinences 
between the two families anil all their kindred re-ipectively. . . . 
In fact the niiwit powerful Aeneze chief dares not inHict a trifling 
punishment un the puoivst man of his tribe without incurring 
the risk of ntuilnl vengeance from the individual and his rela- 
tions The prerogative of the sheikhs consists in leading 

tliuir tiibe u^inst the enemy ; in conducting negotiations for 
peace or war; in fixing the spot for encampmenls; in entertaining 
strangers of note, etc., and even these privileges are much liniit«d." 
— Daloiiinf and Wiiliabyt, 8vo ed^ p. 116 4eq. 

Note 16, p. 39. — See ft T. in Jewisit CftiircA, p. 225 seg., 
p. 957 and tiole (Sliechem in the time of A])imelech waa a 
Cauaauite town), p. 78 Kq. ; and iiifra, Lect ii. TtoU 6, 

Lecture II. 

Note 1, p. 47.— On the one hand, the great Fboenician 
trading citii's, wiili the usual jealimsy of comniurcial monopolists, 
were little disposfd to form a close and equal union with any 
outside their own cirule. Nor were they disposed to warlike 
ojieratiims to exlcn<! their territory. Ciulhage, it will be 
rcniem\)creil, iicitliei' iiiaUe the nutivcs Carthaginians nor even 
Bouglit to niiike tliein subjects till a comparatively late date. 
See Mommsi'ii's Hislnry of Home, bk. iii. chap. 1, The jealousy 
and pciliticiil inertnets of the rlncniciaus liad two results. It 
long prevented lliu Hebrews from becoming a trading peoph', 
and so saved them from rapid social changes wliicli would greatly 
have endangered tliclr old life and religion ; and, on the otlier 
lijuid, it left tlicni free to dmd as they could witli the Canaanites 
of the interior. Kvcn in the interior the Cana!init<-s continued 
to be tlie trading class, uud, as tlie Ilebrcws occupied th" 'iml. 



Ijetaine more antl more eiclusively tKultrc. BeLwetn Ir.uloia 
and cullivatora of the Boil there was a natural clasa-anljigonisin, 
wliich no dou)>t lielped to niaintatn the distinct ctiumcter of 
Israel. On tlie other hand, the tera^'lilee of the frontier, in 
Judah and beyond tlie Jordan in Oilead, evidently retained not 
a little of the ancient nomad habit), and in purt were cloeely 
allied with other tribes of [lie wildemew. Thus we fiud from 
time to time expreBsions of that chRRicteriatic distaste for the 
eaae and luxuries of settled life whith belongs to the genuine 
Beduiiin. The Nazarite vow against driukiog wine and the lawa 
of the Recliabites ai'e cases in point. And the Itecliubilea, like 
the Nazaritee, were on tlie side of the old Jehovah worship, and 
gainst the Canaanite BaaL 

NoTB 2, p. 47. — That the institution of the kingship was a 
neccMAry Bti-pin tliedevelopment of national unity, and therefore 
also in the pnigress of the religion of Jehovah, is often overlooked 
under ibe too e:(duaive inBueuce of 1 Ham. viti.; x. 17-27; xiL 
But it is alw.-iye a mistake to vstimalu ibe real significance of 
events in ancient history by the BX>eecheB — never literally 
report«d and often need as a convenient and, on ancient literary 
nmthtKls, legitimate vehicle for reflections uf a Inter age iiiHueuced 
by changed circumstances — which are novr interwoven with the 
context of the narrative, inntead of allowing ourselves to be 
guided by the histurical context of events ; and as a matter of 
foct no one can doubt that the institution of the kingehip was a 
great blessing to Israel, putting an end to the stnte of anarchy 
which the book of Judyea justly represents as must unfavourable 
to religiuiis progress. Nor is it le^s ultor that Israel fitiiu the 
fint recognised ihis blessing us a special gift of Jehovah, who 
unctiotied the kingship by bestuwing His spirit on the king 
(I Sam. X. 6 ; xvi 1 3). In the Uleatiiig uf Mo»ea the kingship 
is representeil as the crowning gift of Jehovah, by whidi the 
branobes of the nation and the tribes of Jacob were united 
together (Dent, xxxiii. S). Modem criticism has njade all this 
much more pkin by pointing out that there are two distinct bnt 
piunllel accounts of the choice of Saul, the older version being 
presen-edin 1 Snm. ii.; x. I-I6; xl (omitting v. \4). After hia 
unction8aulr«lurna to bis father's house, awaiting the op]iortuiiity 
iudiuited in X. 7 ; after about a niunlh (so the LXX. in zL 1), 
this opportunity ariwa in the invasion of Nahnsh, and the 
Mvenignty which Saul hod aisunie*! ou tlus Mcaaiou in virtua 



i>f a (livinn impulse (xi. 6), is Bolemnly c«nfirmed after tlie 
victory. Tlie Hetaileil proof of the iwpanite character and greater 
niitii|uity of tliiii furm of the narrative may be fintud iu Bteek's 
Eiiiltitiing, 4t1i eil., by Wellhaaseii, p. SIO teq., with n-faic)i corn- 
pan: the currenpoiiilin}; iliBcimsiDit in Wellhaasen's TeM dtr BiitAer 
^rnKtli*. It IB 1o be noted that the attacks on Samuel bo 
current in the older sceptical school (see, for example, Volnoy'i 
Hialoire de Samuel), derive tljeir whole plausihility fmm the one- 
eiiiedne!<8 nf the current uncritical treatment of the history. 

NoTB 3, p. &U. — The English reader will find tm account of 
this celebruted niunument, now in the Louvre, and the tranalatioQ 
of the inscription which it bears, in an article [by Profeaaor 
W. Wright of Cam bridge], printed in the North Briliili Rem«\c, 
October 18T0, or iu Dr. Oiiisburg's MoabUe Stone (2d ed. 1871), 
wlierc an account is also given of the literature of the subject 
Dr. Ginsbui^a veraion is reprinted in Rtcordi of the Pait, voL iL 
p. 165. See also Dr. A. 6. Davidson in the B. and F. Bv. 
Bmuw, 1871. 

KoTB 4, p. 61. — The history of this celebrated monument 
and a list of the literature connected with it are to be found in 
the Corpua Inieriptiimum Semiticaram, pars 1., torn, i., p. 1 leq. 
(Paris 1881). The inscription dates from the Persian period. 

Note 5, p. 53. — On tithes in antiquity outside Israel see 
the essays of Selden and Hottingor, Spencer, Leg. Rit. Heb., 
lib. iii. c. 10 ! Winer, >.v. " Zehnliiii," EvaU, AUerlhiiTiier, p. 398 
(Eng. tr., p. 300) ; Knohel on Lev. xxvii. 30 »eq. The practice 
of payinfr tithes to the gods was widely diffused, both in the 
fomi in whiuh it appears in Gen. liv. 20, where tithes are paid 
fi-om booty (which in Gieece was the commonest case), and in tlie 
aliape of a regular tribute on the products of agriculture, trade, or 
t)ie like. It is sufficient for the present purpose to indicat« the 
prevalence and scope of tithes among Semitic natiune or in 
rcnions of Semitic influence. Here it is to be noted first that 
titlies were paid to the king (as in I Sam. viii.) according to the 
ancient Babylonian law revived umler Alexander (AristoL CEeoti., 
ii. p. 1 352 4 of the Berlin eJ. ; comp p. 1 345 reg.). Next, as 
regards tithes to the gods, it is attested by Diodorus, xx. 14, that 
the Carthaginians as a Tyrian colony paid tithes to the Tyrian 
Gun<god Melkarth or Herokles, the divine king of the city ; and 
in like maimer Hercules was the go<l to whom the Bvnians paid 
tithes (Diodor, iv. 21; Plut, Mor. ii. 267 E; compare th« 



authorities colleotucl by Wyttenbach in Uia ilidfi to Flut., Mor. 
B.v. 'HprntAii^V Among the Aiubs of the franliincenfle country 
tithes of this pr iduct were paid to the prirsts of the Bungod 
Sabia (PI O. X i. 3S). Among tbe Ambs, m\i the Bchuliaat to 
Harith {MofiK, ed. Arnold, p. 1 86), " uien UBed to vow " — juat na 
Jacob vnued at Bethel — " If God gives lue a hundred Rbeep I 
will aacrifiue one in every tea." The discharge of this vow was nut 
enforced, and often "his soul grudged what he had vowed, and 
he would bunt a gazelle and substitute it for the cheep that 
were due" (c£ MaL i. 14). The tax on the produce of their niineB 
paid by the Siphuinns at Delphi (HdL ill. 57 ; PauHin. x. 1 l.S) 
may be plaiudbty sKcribed to Phtsnician influunce, and tithes 
are also an institution in vnrions parts of Asia Minor, where we 
know the influence ot Semitic religion to have been very great ; 
t.g^ in Lydiit there wa« a tithe on cattle (Nic. Dntiiasc. in Muller's 
Fragm. Httt. Or., iii. 371). The nientioTi ot the Kubiri alsi) 
■peaks for a Semitic element in the lacriBco of tithes or fitsl- 
fiuita^'Dote the connection of the two ideas — by the Pelasgt 
mentioned by Dion. Hul, A. 11. i. 23. 

Ncmt 6, p. 66.— In the oldest legislation (Exod. sxiii, 14 
Mj. ; xxuv. 18 teg.) the three annual feasta are (1) the fea«t of 
unleavened bread, (2) the feast of harvest, (3) the feast of in- 
gathering (uf autumn fruits). The two first mark the beginning 
and end of the com-harveet ; compare Deut xvi. 9 ; Lev. 
uiii 10. Thus the ngricultunl reference of all these feasts is 
dear, and they are to be compared with friniilnr agricultural 
festivals and olferings of fItBt-fmits among other ancient nationa. 
Pliny, for example, says of the ancient Rotiiaiis that they would 
nut even taste the new corn or wine till the priests hod tasted 
the tirst-fruits (if. N. xviii. S) and — to take an instance from 
Semitic race*— « feast of firat-fniita in the month of May was 
celebrated according to £»-Nedim by the heathen Harraniaui 
(ChwoUon, .SftiiJer, ii. 36 ; Filiriit,ed. Fliigel, p.32B). See Spencer, 
Op. eit, lib. iiL cap. 6, 9. To trace correspondences in detail 
between the Hebrew feasts and those of the surrounding nations 
in not BO easy. The uccnsious of the Hebrew festivals are thoM 
iMturully suggested by the course of the sensons of hunbandry, 
while at an early date we tlod among their neighbours feasts 
determined miller by aslronciniicol cumuilenitious, and having 
reference to the worship of the heavenly bodies ; such, for 
example, ■• the Tyrian feast of the awakening of the ma 
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fHeraklpf), Joa. j4ii(, riii, 5, 3. This fcoBt, towever, is said to 
li.ive liecQ lirxt institute<l by Hiram, and it is probalile tliat in 
^iiiTTul a^riuultural festivals were older than astronomical ones. 
TliuA, in Juilj-L-ii ix. 27 we find a Canaanite vinta^^e feast cor- 
reripondiiiK to tlie HeUrew Teast of ingathering, which in the 
earW btHikn n]i[iearfl a^ ihe principal yearly feast, or at least as 
till! pil^ituu;.t! feuat, when men hud leisure to visit diataiit 
shriiiug (1 Kiiitw xii. 32). Ewiild {Anl., E. T. p. 351, comp. 
if./. A. KiiwU irt yioTijenianda, iii 419), who oonjecturea that a 
spring and an iiutumn fea^t were known to the Hebrews b«rore 
tlie linie iif Miiecs, puiiits to the fact that according to the 
n:holion citud in hut note, tlie Arabs paid tithes in the month 
Itiijah, aud tliut the Arabs liod of old two sacred months 
— Muliarram, the first month from autumn, and Rajab, the 
seventh. See, however, Sprenger in Z. V. M. P., 1859, p. 134 
eeq. ; Lf>ien Mohammed't, iiL 61<t seq. ; Dozy, leraeliten U Meldut, 
p. 138, from which it will be seen that there is atiU consider- 
able obscurily about the holy seasons of the heathen Arabs. 
The ancient holiness of Rajab as a sacrificial season (see Lane 
g. V.) is the be^t established point, and as this month corresponds 
to the Hubruw Nisan, the sacrifices then ofiered may be taken 
as a prolxiMc jiamllcl to the paschal sacrifices of the Hebrews. 

Tli;it llu're were great similarities in the method of celebra- 
tjiin Ih'Iui'iui the feasts of the Hebrews and their heathen neigh- 
biiiini If I'li'iir from the Biblu, especially from the undoubted 
liiii iif Iln' mlmixture of elements of Baal worship with the 
rr'M ii'i< lit .li'hiivah. The custom of holding feasts in tents or 
t:ii.'<lic (lii>si':i \ii, !l) reappears in the Bab}'lonian Sacaa and 
i.tniii li.Mi' m III'' I'last ; see Movers, Plueniziery i. 463 »eq. Again, 
III" Ib'liii'w loi'Unical term iTVS!} renp]>eara in the worship of 
III" 'I'.vriHH Hiuil, 2 Kinf,-a x. 20. The description of Syrian 
liMmal" nlvi'ii by Posiiluuiiis (MuUer, Fraymenia, iii. 258), the 
I'oliinim catinf! and drinking, tbe portions carried home, the 
iiciiny iuukI", recalls forcibly what we read of the Hebrew feasis 
(1 r^iiti. 1. 14 ; 2 Sam. vi. 19 ; Laui. ii. 7, etc). 

In ailditicm to the great yearly feasis, Hosea ii. 13 specially 
ili-si^fliatea the Rabliath and the New Sloon as occasions of festal 
joy. 'riie latter of these was also a suuri'd season among the 
riiiiMilrinn* ci'lebraled by special oiferiiigs, Gorp. Inxcr. Sem., pars 
i. <-iip. 2, No. HO. Tbo SidiUitli, on tbi^ other hand, as " -l-v of 
joy, stands in marked contrast to tlie unlucky scvcntkiM Jia 



Babylonians, on which see Saycein Recordi of the Pustf i. 164 ; 
vii. 167 *eq. The rektion of the Hebrew Sabbath to the 
pknetar; week of the Bahfloiiians, in whiuU the Bevi-otli day ta 
connccttid with Saturn, is etill for fnint clear. The week is 
piirbapa original]}' nothing else than the fourth part of a, luna- 
tion. ThuH among the Harranians, if we may believe En- 
NedSm, four dnya in each month were suitable for sacrificen, 
and to these belonged the new idood, the fir^t quarter, and the 
twenty-eightli day. (Cbwolson, it 8 ; FihrUt, ed. Fl., 319.) 

NoTB 7, p. 56.— The literature of the sacrifidid tublet of 
Maraeillea is cited, and the inscription itself published with a 
commentary in Schroder's PhOnvtisehe Spmclig, p. 237 ttq. It 
conbiina an account of the dues in money or in parts of the 
viclim to be paid to the priest for every kind of MiiTiG(-«. A 
fragment of a similar tablet from Carthage may be found in the 
same work, or in Davis, Carthage aTul her SuTTiaini, p. 296 leq. 

NoTB 8, p. 67. — See in particular the inscription of leljaw- 
melek (C, /. S., p. i. cap. 1. Art. 1, where the king records the 
erection of a brazen altar, of golden chased work, and of a 
portico and columns. The aspect of a Phcenician temple, with 
ilij court and portico and a lofty obelisk or eim-pillar, is best 
seen on the coin of Byblus, figured ibid p. 6, and in Kenan's 
Jfi'u. lU Phiaicit, p. 177. The brazen altar recnrs in the Sardo 
trltinguis (Schroder, p. S4» ; Levy, Phthi. SUuL, ill 40). The 
palm-tremor palm-branch found among ihe temple ornaments is 
one of the commonest of Phienician Bymbola. See, foreinmple, 
the woodcuts in Benan's lUusion, p. 651 «j.; the woodcut from 
Y4rOu, Smvfjf of Watem PaUaline, i. 259, and the coins figureil 
by Schroder, Plale iviii. 10-U. Compare further UU T«t. in 
J. Oh., p. 848 and flods 2 there. For the classes of ministers in 
a Phunician sanctuary, see 0. I. S., No. 66. 

Note 8, p. 67.— See Old Tat. in J. Ch., p. 286 and noli 
4 there. 

Note 10, p. 02. — The ancient exegesis of Exod. iii. 14 flowed 
in two main channels. The HeUelii>tic tradition, stlochiug 
itself to the rendering of the LXX., iyi t'/ii □ iSv . . . o uv 
airiirraXjci fu, finds the meonii'f; of the inelTable name in the 
absolute being and loei'ty of God ; tlie Palestinian tradition, on 
thi! olbt^ hand, undtrstands the name of Oud's eternity and 
immutability. The former view is untenable on lin;;nistic 
ground^ for the Hebrew subElanlive verb baa not the sense of 
2 C 
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iiietaphysioal entity, and the imperfect iTHK does not mean / 
am, but / ycill be [something]. This the Palestinian exegesis 
recognitied (Aq., Theod.), and, taking the verb, not in the abstract 
metaphysical sense of the Hellenistic interpretation, bnt in the 
simpler sense of actuality (Daseyn), which it certainly has, at 
least in later Biblical Hebrew, they seem to have got the notion 
of eternity by rendering / will he in existence, I will not cease to 
he. In that case the whole clause must be rendered [My name 
m] / will he, [that is] / w1u> wiU he. As A. ben Ezra puts it, IBV 
n^^^< is an explanatory apposition to T\^iM^. This view of the 
grammatical structure of the clause has been recently supported 
by Mr. W. A. Wright {Jour. Phil, iv. 70) and Wellhausen 
(Z.f. d. Th., XXL 540), who, however, do not object to retain 
the present tense, which I think is impossible in such a connec- 
tion and with the substantive verb. For my own part, I doubt 
if even the notion of actuality, as we find it in. the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiastes, can l)e given to the substantive verb in such an 
early passage. The sense of |T»^^< is not so much / exist or / 
will exist as 1 will he it — an incomplete predication. On thi.s 
view the predication, incomplete in the simple mrp or n^nj^, is 
completed in the fuller tV*T\K 1B^ ITriK. This clause may cer- 
tainly be grammatically rendered Be I what I may — a view 
adopted and grammatically justified with his usual wealth of 
illustration by Lagarde, PsaU. Hieron., p. 156 seq. To the pass- 
ages from various languages which he cites — the Biblical ones 
are Gen. xliii. 14 ; 1 Sam. L 24; xxiii. 13 ; 2 Sam. xv. 20 ; 
Zech. X. 8 ; Ezek. xii. 25 — I add in illustration of the idiom, 
Deut ix. 25 ; Exod. iv. 13 ; xvi. 23 ; xxxiii. 19 ; Esther i v. 16 ; 
Mishna, Shab. xiv. 4 KDin3 ND"in3 D«; Freytag, Prov. Ar., L 339, 
No. 212, Ujlus heith tajlus ; Tabary, iiL 93,1. 3, qataitu man 
qataltu. The great difficulty in the view of Professor Lagarde, 
and indeed in almost every view except that of A. ben Ezra, is 
tliat the meaning of the full rr^HK "IC*K JT^riK disappears in the 
sliorter form ^'»^^< or niHS the whole clause being essential to 
the sense. In a paper in Brit, and For. Ev. Rev., Jan. 1876, I 
proposed to meet this difficulty by following out the hint given 
by R. Jehuda llallevy {Ktisari, ed. Cassel, p. 304), who explains 
7]'*7\H to mean " I will be present to them when they seek nie," 
and api>eal3 to ver. 12, '* I will be \vith thee," in support of this 
interpretiition. In truth tliis divine / icill be rinj^js through 
the whole Bible in varying form (Gen. xxvi. 3 ; Josh. i. 5 : 



JmiguBvi. 16; Jer. Txiv. 7; Zeoh. ii. 5[9]j Tiii.8,etc.) Ib there 
not a pre«uiiijition that tliis ofC-re)>cated I will be is akin to the 
■TiTK of ver. 14, and thai the latter niuat alao mean, not / will 
exist, Lut / aill be — umetitiruj which liea implicitly on the mind 
of him who nsea the name 1 In this cnsc it is possible with B. 
Jehuda and A. ben Ezra to take the n'nK ItPK aa an apposition, 
but it Eeenia mure reasouable to think that the added n<ne< ICKi 
Ivnll be vhat I will be, eipressea mure distinctly the fact that the 
prediuite ia vagaa. The construction, in fact, ie in principle 
anulogoUB to the well-known idiom JfotTil ysc' to express the 
indefinite sabject Tiie relative clause ia witliout empbasiB — aa 
appears from tlie parallels cited above, and the ii.a*e is not that 
God reftervea for His own arhitrium to determine wlmt He will 
be, hut simply that what He will be to His people He will be, 
will approve Himself tu be, without fail. The vagueness is 
inevitable, for no word* can sum up all that Jehovah will he to 
His people ; it is enough for theui to know that He will be it 
(comp. Isa. Ixiv. 3 ; Lam, iii. S3). On this view the clause ia 
exactly parallel to Ezod. xxxiii. 19, which does not nieim tliat 
God will choose the objects of His grace arbitrarily, hut that to 
those to whom He is gracious — who they ore is left vague — He 
uill be gracious. I am disposed to think that this exegesiB of 
the passage is as old aa Hoeea iii, 9, where the wortls, " I will not 
be for you," seem to be cboeen in direct contrast to the promise, 
» I will save Judah in the quality of Iahw£ tlieir Ood." It 
must of course be remembered that Eiod. iii. 14 does not j^ive 
the original wnse of the name lahwt, which is still obscure 
(0. T. in J. Ck., p. 423 ; compare Delitxsch, Wo lag da- Para- 
dia? p. 158Mg.,andthereply ofTiele,7%c(i/. 7*1^., 1862, p. 263 
ng.), but an adaptation of the name, so that we need nut be sur- 
prised to find a little awkwardness in the expression. 

Note 11, p. 64. — This monument may now be seen in the 
IiOUVTC. " Let tliem," says Eshmnnazar,. " have no bed with 
the ehadea, and let them not be buried in a grave, nor let there 
be to them son or seed in their stead, and let the holy goila 
deliver them into the hand of a powerful kingdom ... let 
them have no root downward or fruit npword (comp. Iso. 
xsivii. S1),nor any comeliness amnnc the living under ihe sun." 
— 0. /. St Id myra. No. 3, Tiie Aullmriaed Version of ll>e Biblo 
unfortunately oblilcmles the chanu-'luriKtic ideas of the " nmliT' 
vorld" (Shedl) and the "shiides" (R«phAlui> In Iso, xiv. 9, for 
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example, the former word is rendered "hell," and the latter 
« dead." 

Note 12, p. 72. — A reference may here be added to the latest 
discussion of the derivatives of the root QDK by Prof. Kautzsch 
of Tubingen (Festdnladung, 6 Mat-z 1881), who concludes that 
the fuiiddiiiental idea of the root is conformity to a norm. Even 
this, perhaps, is too wide, and does not lay sufficient weight on 
the distinctly forensic element which the author recognises as 
preponderant in the earlier Hebrew writings. The roots pTV 
and V^i^ are correlatives, and ought to be taken together. All 
the other uses of tlie derivatives of QDK may, I think, be 
traced from the primitive forensic sense ; but the more complex 
developments belong to a later period than that covered by the 
present volume. Prof. Kautzsch is certainly right in declining 
to start from the very doubtful considerations of etymology often 
put in the front, and especially from the obscure Arabic phrase 
rumh gadq. 

Note 13, p. 75. — The Biblical narrative is here supple- 
mented by the " Moabite Stone" erected by King Mesha. 

Note 14, p. 79. — The sources for the history of Elijah are 
not all of one date, and do not all reproduce with equal imme- 
diacy the aspect in which his work presented itself to his con- 
temporaries. See Wellhausen's edition of Bleek's Einleitung, 
and the article Kings, Books of, in the forthcoming volume of 
the E ncyclopcedia Brltannica, 

Note 15, p. 81. — In Hosea vi. 5 for ni« Tt^^^^ read with 
LXX. niK3 ^DDtJ^D. 

Note 16, p. 84. — On wine and wine-drinking among the 
Arabs before Islam, see especially I. Guidi, Delia Sede priniitiva 
dei popoli Semitici (Rome, 1879), p. 43 seq. Like all barbarians, 
the Arabs were fond enough of getting drunk, but wine was a 
foreign and costly luxury, and the opposition to its use found 
distinguished advocates before Mohammed. Among the Naba- 
tajana of the Syrian desert, according to Diodorus (xix. 94, 3), it 
was a law neither to sow nor to plant any fruit-bearing plant, 
nor to use wine, nor to construct a house, and death was the 
penalty of disobedience. See also Ammianus, xiv. 4. 

Note 1 7, p. 85. — SeeG. Hoffmann, Verhandlxmgender Kirchen- 
versamwluiig zu Ephesus, etc., Kiel, 1873, p. 89; ^^har naggdri 
is not the son of a carpenter, but a caqienter as member of the 
incor]3oration." The current notion that the prophets were not 



a guild is derived from too exclusive atffintion to the prophets 
of the Bcliool that aro»e with Amos and expreselj diHckimed 
cunnectiun with the estnhlished guilds. la JeruBolem, aa we see 
from Jeremiah, the prophets were under b certain official control 
oil the part of the prieEla. 

Note 18, p. 88.— The etymological sense of the Hebrew 
vabt is much disputed. It must be observed that there is 
nothing i» extant Helirew literature by which it can be deter- 
mined, fur Exod. iv. 16 ; viL 1 ; Jer. xv. 19, cannot lie taken aa 
giving the meaning of the word, or aa proving that it ever 
meant a speaker or interpreter in general, but only aa evidence 
how the function of tlia prophet in relation to God was con- 
ceived among the Israelites. N&bt, in the Old Testament, 
ulwnys has the technical sense of a propiiet, and the other 
derivatives of the root (nibbd and kithnalAi, prophesy) are 
denominatives formed from nntt. The word, in short, hog no 
root in Hebrew of the historical period, and we must suppose 
either that it hos survived from very remote antiquity or that 
it is a loan word. It is not, however, like Mkin, " pricfit," a 
common Semitic term ; tlie other Semitic dialects have certainly 
IxTrowed it from the Jlebrewe (Noldeke, Gueh. d. Qorant, p, 1). 
Thus it belongs to an isolated sphere of Semitic religious life; 
and as the Nebl'lm were common to Israel and the worshippers 
of Baal, while according to 1 Sam. ii, 9 ndlit superseded the 
old Hebrew term rO'fh after the time of Samuel, it is hardly 
likely that the word is older than the settlement of the Hebrews 
in Canaan. This eircumstance, taken with the fact that the 
iifot is not otherwise found in Ik-brcw, certainly favoure the 
view of sevenil recent inquirers that the luune is of Cannanite 
origin. In this case the etymology becomes comparatively un- 
important, and in any cose the uri),dn of the name lies too 
remote from the historical developnieut of Hebrew prophecy to 
be of value in illustration of the conception of a prophet among 
the Israelites. 

As rt^-nrds the meaning of the root, it is hardly doubtful 
that the ultimate stem is NB with the notion of pri.'tnuion 
(Fleischer in Delilisch's Oerutu, 4th ed. p. &58), and so the TSj 
erAras(t. 131) reniurks that nahita'ala, in the sense of hajama 
Wctftilita, is inleruhaugeable with n-ibalia and tuibda. But 
this fandomentnl idea not only divided itsi-ir under a variety 
of Iriliteial roots ; the root ualm'tt it«elf, according to the Arabic 



leiicographeT'i, has verj rarioua meanings, among vbicli it is 
difflcalt to find one that can be regarded as centraL Thus, 
when Kueneu (Ondenotlt, iL 3 ; coiup. Godediend, chap, iii nuU, 
and Prophtfi, p. 42) selects the notion of bubbUng up, and 
reganls the projihet as one who hnhblea up under inspiTation, 
this hypothesis has no more value thaa that of a guess giiided 
by the particnlar development of the root idea found in ^33 and 
S23. The most iaterenting etymological question is whether 
niiM may not origimilly mean aimply a " speaker" or " herald" 
of God. This view is supported mainly from the Arabic by 
Ewald {Proj^uUn, L 7), Fleischer (vi lupra), ami many others, 
while Hupfeld (Z. f. d. K. dn MorgeuL, iii. 40) and Riehm (jVTm*. 
Weiss., p. 21), also starting from the Arabic, take the view, Jess 
accordant wilh the grammatical form of the word, that the ndhi 
ie one to whom God whispers His revelation. Kuenen {Prophets, 
p. 42), in opposing the argument from the Arabic, goes bo £ar aa 
to say that the Arabic verb is probably derived from rUibt, 
and BO is a Hebrew loan word. I presume that he does not 
mean to deny that there is a real Arabic root naha'a with the 
sense of promineiiee, vmpetnx, etc., hut only refers to the use of 
CuTijttgfttJons II., IVt ill the sense of " teU" (aUibara), and to the 
now. act of Conj. I. explained by Jthabar, news. And no doubt 
the usage of the KnrSu is to reserve these words for divine or 
Bnpematural communications, and Ragheh, cited at length in the 
Tdj el 'Ai'Os, explains that naV is not to he used of any Idiabar, 
hut is confined to announcemenfa that are valuable and promote 
knowledge and are certain truth, like the word of Glod and His 
prophet. Yet it seems impossible to treat Conj. II. as a mere 
tlieologica! term derived from the Hebrew. Even in the Koran 
(livi. 3) it is used in a wider sense, and, what is more important, 
it is BO found in old Arabic, e.^. in'Antara(ilf«tI^, L61 of Amold'a 
ed., or 1. 68 of Ahlwardt^a Divaiii, p 48). This circumstance 
adds importance to the fact that in Asiiyrian nf>b& means to 
"announce," Delitzsch, Aa. Leiesiuch, 2d ed. (1878), p. 3. 
Nah'at, "a gentle sound" (Haritli, AToaH., L 11, and TdjeiMrilj 
i. 121, foot), is also an old word. It cannot, however, be said 
that the sense " apeaSer," or " newsbringer," is as yet established 
as the etymological meaning of na3A. 

Note 19, p. 86.— From 1 Saiu. i. 5, 10 stq. ; jdx. SOwj., we 
Bfe that the velii'im at their first appearance in Israel formed 
bands or eonijianies. Their "prophesying" was a joint act ; 
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Boiniiel, in xix. 20, stands presidin;^ over them, precisely like tbe 
sLeikli in a nkr of Dervialiea. Tarther, these exercises were 
Bomctiiuee gone thron)i;li in Barred processions, someliiues at a 
filed place, us ot the Navih at Ramuh, whicli otight proliably to 
be rendered "dwellings" — a sort of cojiiobiiim. They were 
accompanied by miwio of a BOiiiowhat noisy eharacter, in which 
the hand-drum and pipe pluyed a port, us was otherwise the case 
in fi'Stol processions to the sanctuary (2 Sam. vi. 6 ;_ Isa. xxx. 28). 
Thus the reUgiuiis exeretses of the prophets seem to be a develop- 
riieut in a peculiar direction of the ordinary forms of Hebrew 
worship at the time, and the fact that the "prophesying" was 
contagious estaUliBlics its annli^y to other contagious forms of 
religiuiiB excitement. That Saul ujider Uie influence of these 
cxurcisea stripped off his clothes, and so joined in Uie prophesy- 
ing, is precisely identical with what Ibn Ehallikfin (ed. Slane, 
p. 610 i Eiig. Tr. ii. 63B) relates of Kflkiibtry, that he usi-d, 
tindtr the iriHuence of religious music, to become so excited as lo 
pull off part of his clothes. It does not seem that at this early 
time the prophetic exercises necessarily involved any gift of pro- 
phecy in the ordinary sense of the word, but it was recognised 
iliat "a divine spirit" (nl"^ itsJitm) came upon those who par- 
ticipated in them ; Saul wa!<, as an Arab would now say, malM'. 
The connection of music with the prophetic inspiration is still 
found in the time of Elisha (E Kings iii. 16). 

The exercises of the prophets of Baal, as described in ! Kings 
xriii., were much more violent and ecstatic. They correBjMind 
exactly with the later descriptions of the fantastic enthusiasm of 
the wandering priests of the Kyriiiu goddefs given by Apuleius, 
Mdam. lib. viii., and Lucian, Aii-niu, c. 37, These priests cor- 
respond to the kdSbtni Gitemlly "dogs") of the Phienician sanc- 
tuaries (C. /. S., No. 8G), and of Dent, xxiii. 18, who again aiv 
the some with the ktditktm of 1 Kings XT. 12 ; 2 Kings xxilL 7. 
At the time of Josiah's refonnatioa these wretched cieaturea had 
dwellinii's in the temple. 



NoTi 1, p. 91. — The vagueneas of S Kings xiii. 6 is not an 
isolated phenomenon. Amos never mentions the Assyrians by 
name, though he plainly alludes to them, as at vi. 14. 8o, ino, 
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Wellhausen (Bleek's Einl,^ 4tli ed. p. 261 «eg'.) remarks that the 
cause of the sudden raising of the siege of Samaria (2 Kings vii 
6) can have been nothing else than an invasion of the Damascene 
territory by the Assyrians ; but the Hebrew narrator plainly did 
not know tins. 

Note 2, p. 91. — The "torrent of the 'Arabah," in Amos vi 14, 
is identical with the brook of the 'Arablm, or willows (Arabic 
gharab; Celsius, Hierohot, i. 304 seq. ; I can testify from personal 
observation that a tree of this name is still common in the Z6r 
of the Jordan valley), the southern boundary between Moab and 
Ammon. The sea of the * Arabah in 2 Kings xiv. 25 is, of course, 
the Dead Sea, the * Arabah (A. V. " Wilderness") being the great 
depressed trough in which the Jordan flows and the Dead Sea lies. 

Note 3, p. 92. — Isaiah closes his citation with the words : 
" This is the word that Jehovah spake concerning Moab long 
ago. And now within three short years [comp. xxi. 16] the 
glory of Moab shall be brought to contempt," etc. Isaiah pre- 
sumably cired the old prophecy at some period of revolt against 
Assyria, most likely in the great rising against Sennacherib, 
when, however, Moab made voluntary submission after the fall 
of the Phoenician cities {supra, p. 322 ; G. Smith, Hist, of Seniia- 
cherib, p. 55). That the prophet quoted by Isaiah is Jonah is a 
conjecture of Hitzig {Des projih. Jonas OraJcel Uher Moah, u.s.w., 
1831 ; Der Prophet J esaia, 1833, p. 178 seq). See also Cheyne's 
Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Note 4, p. 94. — I transcribe, by way of illustration, a pass- 
age from Sprenger's Alte Geotjraphie Arahiens, p. 213, referring 
to the Druses. " The government is a patriarchal aristocracy. 
The common people are distinguished by industry, the here- 
ditary aristocracy by chivalry and disinterestedness, and both by 
a frugality bordering on asceticism. The individual is lost in 
the tribe, and within the community a rigid observance of the 
laws of morality is enforced. . . . The people have the most 
absolute confidence in their leaders, who are not without educa- 
tion, and obey their snjallest sign. ... By such institutions the 
Druses have been able to effect brilliant military successes, and 
fill their neighbours with a sort of superstitious belief that 
they are invincible. . . . There have always been such tribes with 
military organisation in Arabia, and such are still the Dhu 
Mohammed and Dhu Hoseyn spoken of by Maltzan." See 
Maltzan, Beisen in Arahien, ii. 404 seq. 



Note 5, p. 95.— Saul governed essentially a« a Eenjamite, 
Mid hie court coQBisted, at least mainly, of men of hie own tribe 
(1 Sam. JtxiL 7). David's original policy was more enlarjjed. 
He chose a capital with no tribul uoniiettion,f6rmcci a foreign body- 
guard, and showed no exceptional favour to his own Iribe, m is 
clear frotu the fact that the men of Judah were the Rret to rebel 
uudcr Absalom, and the lost to return to obedience, lii fact, 
Dnvid had to win theiu over by a promise that he would in 
future recognise their position ae his brethren (2 Sum. xix. 12, 
13). Under Solomon the Judieaiis continued to enjoy special 
favour. They did not share the discontent of Northern Israel, 
and the chief mark of their favoured poaitiou is that, in 1 Kin<,'s 
iv. T teg^ Judah is exempted from the eyeteni of non-tribal 
guveninient — eseentially fur pur]>oses of taxation — applied in 
the other parts of Cunuan. It is quite clear, too, from 1 Kings 
V. 13 ; xi. 2S (where for ehargi read bvrdga, with reference to 
the forced labour employed in the repair of the city of David) 
that SulomoR did not exempt Israelites from forced labour, as 
2 Chron. viii. 9 supposes. The system of government by rulers 
of provinces — that is, the system of cenlralieation, destructive of 
old tribal oigonisation— reappears in the time of ALab (1 Kings 
XX. li teq.). The word "provinces" is rather Aramaic than 
Hebrew, which may point to an influence of foreign models on 
the orgauisation of the state. 

NoTB 6, p. QS. — See on all the»e points Old TesL in J. CIt., 
Lect viii., p. 2S3 »eq. 

NoTB 7, p. 1 ll>. — See 0. T. in J. OK, Led. li.. p. 336 seq. 

It is 8trun{,-e that a sound Hebraist like Prof. W. U. Green 
{FrtA. Rtv.,m. 133} should still maintain that Exod. xx. 24 refers, 
nut to co-existing sanctuaries in Canaan, but to altars succes- 
sivety reared at different places in the wildeniess, and even 
osstrt that the Authorised Veraion "ia oil places" does not 
Bcrnrulely represent the Hebrew. The Autlioriseil Version is 
fierfuotly accurate, and the idiom quite common, Exod. i. 83 ; 
lleut. iv. 3 ; 1 Sam. iii. 17 ; Jer. iv. 21) ; Ewnld, Le/irb., E90 e. 
Hut the climax of aluurdity is reached when Prof. Orcen regards 
this low, with its express provision that if an altar is hmlt of 
slone it shall not be of hewn stone, as referrinij to the earth 
with which the fmrne of the brazen altar was filled. So, again, 
it is sutigcHled thiit Exml. ixii. 30 niay have been a law only fur 
the wildemcM journey, when all Israel was encamped in the 
le 
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vicinity of the tabernacle. But it is certain that there was no 
roRular pacrificial observance in the wilderness (Amos v. 25 ; 
Jer. vii. 22), and the whole law to which Exod. xxii. 80 belongs 
is on the face of it a law for Canaan ; the offering of the firstlings 
on the eighth day is only part of an ordinance embracing also 
the first-fruits of cereals and liquors (ver. 29). How Prof. Green 
can possibly deny that the asylum in Exod. xxi. 12-14 is the 
altiir, and that in Deuteronomy the idea of asylum-cities is 
separated from connection with the sanctuary, I do not under- 
stand. 

Note 8, p. 119. — For the interpretation of this most im- 
portant chapter see especially, in addition to the commentaries 
on Deuteronomy, Graf, Der ISegen Moseys, Leipzig, 1857 ; Well- 
hausen, Geschichte^ i 266, 376. In verse 2 the text must be 
corrected as suggested by Ewald, Gesch,, ii 280, so as to read, 
" came to (from ?) Meribath Kadesh." 

Note 9, p. 120. — With the exception of Vater's Amos 
(Halle, 1810) and the lengthy work of G. Baur (Qiessen, 1847), 
the recent commentaries on Amos are incorporated in books on 
the prophets in general or on the minor prophets. Among 
modern English works Pi-of. Gandell's Atoos in the Speaker^s 
Commentary closely follows Dr. Pusey's Minor Propliets. The 
prophet is also included in the second volume of Heilprin's 
Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebiews (^ew York, 1880). Of 
German commentaries those of Ewald, Keil, and SchmoUer (in 
Lange's Bihelwerh) are translated. The most influential modem 
connnontaries have been those of Ewald {Propheten, vol. i), and 
Jlitzig in his Kleine Propheten, of which the last edition by 
Stiiiner (1881) contains little new matter of consequence. Of 
I the older commentaries that of Le Mercier (Mercenis) is the 

mofit valuable. There have been a good many recent discussions 
of individual questions, especially of the difficult passage, v. 26, 
which will be alluded to below. See also the section on Amos 
in Duhm's Theologie der Propheteti (Bonn, 1876) ; an essay, con- 
taining a great deal that is arbitrary, by Gort, TJieol, Tiju^sch.^ 
1880, p. 1 14 seq, ; Niildeke's valuable article in Schenkers Bibel- 
Uxikon ; and the excellent remarks of Wellhausen, Encyc. Brit, 
xiii. 410. I have not seen Juynboll, Disp. de Amoso, 1828. 

Note 10, p. 120. — If we could venture to suppose that 1 
Chron. ii. 24, iv. 5 refer to tlie settlement of Judah before the 
Exile, we should gather that the ancient inhabitants of Tekoa 



were not pure Hebrews, but belonged ta the Hezronit«s, noinada 
from the desert who had settled down in tlie Boiithem part of 
the land of Jiidah. In this case we should have an interesting 
line of connection between the kinship c>f Amos and the Keuite 
family of the Rechabitea, who gave their support to Jehu in thu 
intersEta of ancient nomadic simplicity. The analygia of Well- 
hftuaen, however, De OtTUibui el Famitiii Judteii, 1870, makes 
it probalile that the connection of the Hewonites with the dis- 
trict of Bethlehem began after the Erile, when their older seats 
in the south had been occupied by the Edoniites. On Tekua 
and the surrounding district see especially the preface to 
Jerome's Oomm. in Anioi; Relaod, PaUaliiia, vol. ii. p. lOSS; 
Tubler, Denkbl^tter aiis JemaaleTn, 682 teq. ; Robinson, Biblical 
BatarchtJ, Sd ed. p. 486 ; Stickel, Da* Bitch Siob, p. 269 Mq., 
whose i-emarks on the active movementa of couiiuerce in. this 
district serve, as Knenen has pointed out (Ondersoek, ii. 336), to 
throw light on the range of tlie prophet's historical and K^ogra^ 
phical knowledge. The idea that Amos belonged to the Northern 
Kingdom and to some other and unknown Tekoa (Gratz, Oort, 
tri lupra) ia quite arbitrary. Tliat Amos has a thorough know- 
leiiSfB of the Northern Kingdom proves nothing. Oort's most 
striking argument is derived from the mention of sycamore cul- 
ture as the prophet's occnpation. The chief home of this tree 
was certainly in the plains, especially in the lowcountry on the 
Mediterranean coast (1 Kings x. 27 ; compare the notice uf a 
great srcamore grove bet»-een Rafah and Gaza in Ya^Qt, ii. 796) ; 
and Jerome (on Amos vii.) already remarks that it did not exist 
in the wilderness of Tekoa, and conjectures that the bramble is 
meant. According to Tristram (Land oj Igrnel, p. 34), it seems 
ftnly to be found " on the sea-roast, whero frost is unknown, or in 
the still warmer Jordan valley," It is, however, rather daring to 
affirm that the aycamore can never have grown in the vicinity of 
Tekoa or between Tekoa and the Dead Sea, as it was certainly 
widdy dintrihured in Faleatine. Compare on the whole mbject 
Celsius, Hierob., I 3i0; Oeseniue, Tka., s.v.; Winer, s.v. "Maul- 
beerfeigenbaum " ; and especially Waniekros in EicLliom'a Rfjitr- 
torium, li. 3S4 uq. That Amos was a Juiliean is clear from the 
way in which he alludes to the sanctuary of Zion, L 2. 

NoTK H, p. 124, — The phrase "eat bread" for "earn one's 
hrend" is cumuiun to Hebrew and Arabic. See De Gnejf's 
gltuury to the Bih. Ooy. Arab. (vol. iv. p. 180). Hokaddasy 
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Bays, "I am not one of those who eat their loaf by their know- 
ledge." Thus Amaziah distinctly treats prophecy as a trade by 
which men live. 

Note 12, p. 125. — That the text in both these passages is 
corrupt hardly admits of doubt With regard to iv. 3 this is 
generally admitted ; for ix. 1 see Lagarde, Anra, zur Gr, Ueb, d. 
Froverbien, p. v. In some other places there are irregular spell- 
ings (vi. 8 ; viiL 8 ; v. 1 1 ; comp. Wellh. in Bleek, p. 633), which 
must rather be put to the account of transcribers than taken as 
indications of dialectic peculiarities of the prophet, and probably 
there may be one or two other passages where LXX. has pre- 
served better readings, but Oort {lU supra) goes too far in the 
numerous corrections he introduces The text is on the whole 
in an unusually good state, nor can I see that there is evidence 
of such extensive interpolations as Duhm, Oort, and even Well- 
hausen assume {infra, note 18). 

Note 13, p. 126. — An interesting example of this will be 
found in Ibn Khallik&n's article on Ibn al-Kirriya (p. 121, or L 
236 seq, of the English translation). 

Note 14, p. 128. — On the origin and date of the several 

parts of this tableau of the geography (not the ethnography) of 

j the Hebrews see, in addition to the commentaries, De Goeje in 

I the Theol Tijdschrift, 1870, p. 233 seq., and Wellhausen in 

Jahrb. /. D. Theol, 1876, p. 395 seq. The problems of the 
i| chapter are still far from being conclusively solved, and De 

Goeje, for example, is disposed to regard the parts of the chapter 

which are not from the hand of the main author as later 

j additions. But it is more probable that Wellhausen is right in 

assigning them to the earlier history JE. ' The verses which he 
regards as most ancient are 8-19, 21, 25-30. The distant 
northern nations of Japhet mentioned in the later part of Gen. 
X. are not known to Amos. 

Note 15, p. 132. — The current idea that the day of 
Jehovah is primarily a day of judgment, or assize-day, is con- 
nected with the opinion that the earliest prophecy in which the 
idea occurs is that of Joel. See, for example, Ewald, Propheten, 
' ^ . i. 90 seq. But if the book of Joel, as there is reason to believe 

j (see Encyc, Brit, s.v.), is really one of the latest prophetical books, 

I Amos V. 18 is the fundamental passage, and here the idea 

appears, not as peculiar to the prophet, but as a current popular 
i notion, which Amos criticises and, so to speak, turns upside down. 






The popular idea in qiiealion cannot have been (liat of a ilaj of 
jiiilicial retribution ; the day which the men of Ephraim ex- 
pected must have heeu a daj of national delivemni:e, and, from 
the whole traditions of the wurlLke religion of old larael, preEuin- 
ably a day of victory like the "day of Midian " (Isa. ii. 4). The 
lust db-A pas«^ shows that among the Eebrewi, ae among the 
AmbH, the word "day" is used in the definite aeiise of " day of 
lultle." IlluBtrations of the Arabic idiom have been collected 
by Gesenina on lea. ix. and Scliiiltena on Job, p. 54, to which 
niuy be added a reference to tlie section on the "Days of the 
Ariibs" in the 'Ikd of Ibn'Abd Kabbih, Egyptian eil., iii. 60 
teq. The "days" of the Arabs often derive their iinnie from a 
place, but may equally be nanied from the cnmlnttantB, e^., 
"tlie duya of Tam!m ugainst Bekr" ('Ikd,p. 80). By taking the 
ibiy of Jehovoh to mean Hia day of battle and \-ictory we gain 
for tlie conception a natural basis in Hebrew idiom. The aanie 
iilea Bcenu still to preponderate in Isa. ii., and is quite clearly 
Bfeii in many later prophecies. That the day of Jehovali'd 
might is not necessarily a day of victory to Israel over foreign 
powers, but a day in which Hia righteonsness is vindicated 
ngoliist the sinners of Israel as well as of the nations, is the 
characteristic prophetic idea due to Amon, and from this thought 
the notion of the day of judgment waa gradually developed. 

Note 16, p. 135. — Offencen against the dead appear to 
antiquity as among the gravest brcadies of natural piety, as ia 
well known from the story of Antigone. The minie feeling 
tinds frequent expression in the Old Teslament (DeuL xxi. 23 ; 
Josh. r. 27 i Ps. liiix. 2, 3 ; Jer. iiivi. 30). The feeling is 
connected with the doctrine of the Cnderworid — "All the kings 
of the nations lie in glory, every one in his own house ; but 
thou art cost out of thy grave like a worthless sapling — the «1ain 
are thy covering, pitruMl through with the sword, who go down 
tn the stones of the pit — like a carcase trodden under feet" 
(lea. xiv. 10). The onrse of EshmnnazaF on those who disturb 
his grave (lapra, p. 387) is a. pertinent illustration. Compare 
also the account in Jos. Ant., ivi. 7, of the portents which 
deterred Herod from hia attempt to violate the grave of Dniid, 
and of the costly monument that he erected by way of eX|)iH- 
tion. The atl«nipt was deemed so unseemly thiit the eulogist uf 
llerrid, Kicolnus of Diuiui!icn!>, omitted to record it in his history, 

NOTB 17, p, 135. — ^The tablet of Honeillee seems to show 



thut among tlie PhceiiiciaDa the wLok bnmt-ofiemig waa uB«d 
especially in supplicating the favout of the deity, or Rs aa excep- 
tional tbankoffering (SchroeJer, op. cit). So it appears also ia old 
Israel (Judges si. 31 ; 1 Sam. vii. 9 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 26). Thna 
Amo8 meumi that Jehovah will not pay regard even to those 
offerings which were regarded as of special importance and efficacy. 
Note 16, p. 136. — ^Duhm, Theologie der Fropheten, p. 119, 
followed hy Ooct, u( iujjra, p. 116, propoBes to reject Aiuoa 
ii. 4, 5, as a DeuteronomiBtic interpolation. But it is plain that 
Amos could not have excepted Judah from tbe nniversal ruin 
which he saw to threaten the whole land, or at all events such 
exception would have required to he expressly made on special 
grounds. Such grounds did not eiiat ; for in vi. 1 the nobles 
of Judah and Samaria are classed together, and both kingdoms 
are mentioned in vi, 2. Conip. iii. 1, where all who came up 
from Egypt are included. Nor is there anything suepidona in 
the language used about Judah. " To reject the Torah of 
Jehovah" is a pre-Deuteronomic phrase, Isa. v. 24, comp. Ho'iea 
ii. 4, " thou hast rejected knowledge ;" and " the statutes of God 
and His Torah " appear together just as in our pnasage in the 
undoubtedly ancient narrative, Eiod. iviii. 16. See also Deut. 
xis. 10. In uU these parallel paasagea the reference is to 
ordinances of civil righteousnesa, and such, probably, ore meant 
by Amoa. It ia therefore a second, though not unconnected, 
offence that the men of Judah have i>een led astray hy the 
deceitful superstitions practised hy their ancestors. Tliis i^in 
is quite a natural accusation, for in Josh. xxiv. ancesttal enper- 
Btition appears as one of the two great temptations leading the 
people away from Jehovah. The worship of the brazen serpent 
is an inatiuice in point, and Kxek. viii. 10, 1 1 is a clear proof of 
the survival of primitive totemism in the last days of the king, 
dom. The connection makes it probable that Amos views these 
superstitions as producing moral obliquity. That, however, is 
in the highest degree naturah Observations in oil parts of the 
world show that totemiam is directly connected with peculiftp 
systems of social ethic, and particularly with such practices as 
are condemned in Lev. xviiL, and were still common in the time of 
Enekiel (xxii. 10, 11). Oouip. JoHm. of Philology, vo\. ix. pp. 94, 
97. Duhni further proposes to reject ns later lulditions iv- 13 ; 
V. 8 seq. ; ix. 6, 6, and in this he is followed not only by Oort, 
but by WcUbausen, GeediiclUe, i. 349 leq., who compares these 
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paPBases to tlie Ijricul iiifemie^i eeleljrating Jehovuh as Lord of 
the Universe, which characterise Is.". iL-lxvi., and ai};[ies that 
Jehovah's all-creating power acqiiii'es a sudden prominence in 
the Exilic literature ; Jehovah becomes Lord of the World when 
the realm of Israel iuUs to pieces. It uay be conceded thftt 
theiw veraee are not closely connected with the movement of the 
prophet's argument in detail ; but they are thoroughly appro- 
priate to its general puqxirt. To Anius Jehovah is not merely 
the God of Israel, and Wellhausen has himself observed that the 
prophet studiously avoids the use of this familiar title. It in 
true that the universal CiudLead of Jehovah appears to Auios 
rather as a sovereignty over all mankind than as « soviTeignty 
over the mere powers of nature. He usee nature as a fautur in 
history as a means of dealing with man ; and this agrees H-ith 
the older account of creation in Oen. iL But undoubtedly 
Amos teaches that all nature is at Jehovah'^ command for the 
execution of His moral purpose (vii. 4 ; ii. 2 ui/., etc.), and thus 
it is natural that the prophet should make occasional direct 
appeal to that lordship over nature which is the clearest proof 
that Jehovah's purpose is wider and higher than the ma^^s of 
li<rael supposed. That such appeal tJikea an ejaculatory form is 
not surprising under the general conditions of prophetic oratorv, 
and in eauh case the appeal comes in to relieve the strain of 
intense feeling at a critical point in the arguments It is cer- 
tainly possible that v. K, 9 originally stood in direct connection 
with iv. 13 1 but even this transposition rests too much on 
merely subjective a^^ments to claim general acceptance. 

Note 19, p. 140.— In this verse there are two disputed 
points. The flr«t is with reference to the tense of DDMdV See, 
hendea the commentariea, Merx in the BibtUlex. s. v. "Chiun"; 
Graf in Men's Arcltiv, ii, fl3 leq. ; Eleinert, Dtu Dealeronomiiint 
(1872), p. Ill; Smeud, Masa apad Prt^helat, f. 2S teq.; Driver, 
Hdn-evi Tenttt, 2d ed. p. 1B7 ; and references to discussions of 
the point in Hollmid in Oort, ut ttipra, p. 145. The question is 
whether (<') Amna in this verse describes the idolatry of the 
wilderness (so Uitzig, De Goeje, Knenen, Mera, Keil, aud others), 
or (t) describes the present services of the Israelites as consist- 
ing of a carrying about of eertaiu idolatrous objects in sucred 
procession [so Kamphuusen, Schulbc, etc), or (c) predicts thiit 
they shall have to carry tlie»e things away into captivity (so 
Hashi, Ewald, etc.). The question of the consecution of tenses is 
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complicatcMl by the fact that the preceding verb is an interroga- 
tive, and thus De Goeje in support of his view appeals to Job 

xxviii. 21, nD7y3V which, however, is no exact parallel An 
allusion to the sins of Israel in the wilderness would be 
singularly out of place in this connection. Amos, like the other 
older prophets, r. gards the wilderness journey as a time when 
Jehovah's favour was specially manifested (iL 10), and his argn- 
nient iM that tliis favour was enjoyed without sacrifice. Compare 
the argunuMit of the Clementine Homilies (iii 45), that " God did 
not desire Siicrifices, for He slew those who lusted after the taste 
of flesh in the wilderness." (Lightfoot, Cofc««ai/«, p. 373.) In 
point of fact there io no close syntactical connection between 
V. 26 and v. 25, and the force of the consecutive Waw is rather to 

be detennined by ^JT^^jrn following, which is a true future. Thus 
the captivity of the idols seems to be alluded to, as in Isa. xlvi. 
1,2. It was a known practice of the Assyrians to carry off the 
pallatUa of vanquished cities, arid the captives are here repre- 
sented as compelled to bear them. 

If, now, tlie allusion is to religious institutions of the pro- 
phet's own time, it is still a difficult question what these were. 
What is plain is that the allusion is to astral worship, and to 
idols, the work of man's hands. The verse contains two unique 
^ words ni3D (A. V. tabernacle), and p^3 (A. V. Ghiun). Are these 

j common or proper names ? As regards the first the whole 

1 weight of the early versions supports the English version, and, 

as the form in PI from ^DD may be an abstract used as a con- 
crete, there is no difiiculty in supposing a reference to the well- 
kno\vn portivble chapels or tabernacles of Phoenician worship 
(Diod. XX, 14, 65 ; comp. 2 Kings xxiiL 7, where we read of 
women who wove tents for the Ashera), and it is not necessary 
with Ewald to compare the Syriac seJckitha^ "post." With 
regard to the second word, however, where the Septuagint intro- 
duces a problematic Raiphan, or Rephan, there is an early vari- 
' ation of the tradition. Whether the Raiphan of the oldest 

version is a synonym of Saturn, borrowed from the Egyptians, is 
highly doubtful ; it may be a mere error, and Theodotion does 
not take the word as a proper name. But the S}Tiac and 
])erhaps the Tgm. do take it so, and both Jewish and Syriac 
expositors identify it with Keiu'dn, Saturn. According to Abul- 
walid, most Jewish interpreters took this view, though he himself 
i, prefers the opinion, essentially that of most recent c '^rs. 
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that the word U lihe 113130, a pedestal. The great difficulty ii 
that the name SeiwSn is not Semitic (see Fltii»:heT in Levy, 
L'hald, Wert., i. 428), but probably Pereian. So too, wheii 
Schrader (Stvd. utid Krit., 1674, p. 324 leq.; Biehm'a Handle., 
i. 234 leq.) will have it that n'DD ia Sahknth, an epithet of 
the god Adar, we are met by the difficulty thut this aleo ia no 
Semitic name, hut Bo-called Aucadiun (Delitzsch in the Gftuiilu 
traiisl. of Smith's Geiiciis, p. 274). It is hardly credible that 
elenienta of Eaatem religion not common to all Semitea could 
have been established in Israel at the time of Anioe, or that the 
Adrammclecli (Adar), the intitKluction of whose worship is re- 
corded in 2 Kings xvii. 31, was knon'n before that tiuK' nnder 
a non-Semitic name ; white, on the other hand, the identili^.ation 
of |t>3 with Keiwan naturally su^j^ted itself when that name 
of Saturn became cnrrent ; but thia interpretation can hardly 
have existed when the pronunciation expresBed by the Massorets 
waa adopted. Tluit our word niay be the source of the Greek kiu* 
ia au^^geated by Hitx. tn tac. and Lagarde, AliUaiidlunyen, p. 13. 

Note 20, p. 140.— See 0. T. in J. Ch., Lect ri p. 341, and 
aste 7. 

leotube rv. 

Note 1, p. 145. — ^The chronological discusaionB which I 
have felt it necessary to introduce in one or two places in these 
Lectures start chiefly from the remilts obtained by NiiMeke, 
ViUertMliungea mr Krilik da Allen Ttitametitt: " 4, Die Chrono- 
Ingie der itichterteit," and Wellhausen, Jahrbb. f. Deuttdu Tka- 
lagie, 1876, p. fi07 Mtq. (compare Bleek'e EinUilang, 4lh edition, 
p. 264 leq. ; GtixUichte, J. 287 ; and Krey, ZeiUcti. f. Witt. ThenL, 
1877, p. 404 trg.). The obaervation of the trisection of the 4B0 
and 240 periods of Juiluh and Ephraim, by which I conKmi the 
syat«uiRtic character of the chronok^ already pointed out by 
these scholars, was first published in the Jmtmal of J'hiluloiiy, x. 
209 #«y., to which I refer for various det«ila. In sevenil ncitei 
til the preaeiit volume I have endeiivoiin-cl to curry further the 
iir<_-niuent there opened. The niuterial for the A*syriaji syn- 
rbroiiiams is excellently liroiight togetlier by G. Smith, Tin 
At^j'ian Eponym Canon, whrre aim an account will be found 
uf viirions jmipoNils for hnnnonising the tktes. Another atleiii|il 
it llut of Oppert, Salnvum tt tei iitueatun, 1877. I do not 
" 2 u 
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accumulate references to other works, because it appears certain 
tlint the first Iwisis of a sound treatment of the problem is the 
rifcognitiou of the fjict lonj^ ago pointed out by Ewald, that the 
synchronisuis of Juduh and Israel are not independent chrono- 
logiciil data {infra, note 2). The first chronologer who has 
ased the Assyrian data in a thoroughly critical spirit is therefore 
Ewald's scholiir Wellhausen. Tlie ordinary schemes of harmo- 
nists are mere guesswork. For students who desire to look into 
the subject for themselves, and are not yet familiar with the 
literature, I may add a reference to Scaliger's Thesawnis Tem- 
porum; Ussher's Annals of the World, 1658 (preceded by the Latin 
Anmiles, 1650-54) ; and G. Syncellus, Bonn ed., i 388 seq., where 
the famous Canon of Ptolemy is preserved. 

Note 2, p. 146. — In fixing on this particular means of 
harmonising the two lines chronologers were guided by the so- 
called synchronisms or cross references which in the present 
text of the books of Kings occur as the beginning of each reign, 
to the eflfect that A, king of Judah, came to the throne in such 
a year of B, king of Israel, or vice versa, Jeroboam II. is said* 
to have begun his reign in the 15th year of Amaziah, and his 
son Zachariah succeeded in the 38th year of Azariah. Thus the 
interval between the two accessions is 52 years, instead of 41, 
which is explained by assuming an interregnum of 1 1 years. On 
the other hand, we are told that Amaziah lived 15 years after the 
death of Jelioash or the accession of Jeroboam, and yet the accession 
of Amaziali's son Azariah is placed in the 27 th year of Jeroboam (2 
Kings XV. 1). In other words, the synchronisms themselves are 
not exact, and the right to use them as a key to the chronology 
\- becomes doubtful. In fact, when we go over the wh(5fe series of 

I synchronisms, as has been done at length by Wellhausen {Jahrh. 

J /. D, TheoL, 1875, pp. 607 seq), we are forced to the conclusion 

: that they are not independent data, furnishing additional material 

i| for the chronological scheme, but have simply been added by a 

j later hand, who calculated them out so as to harmonise as he best 

could the already discrepant lines of the Judajan and Northern 

chronology. This view was expressed by Ewald {Gescliichte, iii. 

464), and subsequent inquiry has fully confirmed its correct- 

'■[ ness ; for not only are tlie synchronisms full of such inconsist- 

■l encies as were inseparable from the task of harmonising two 

I sets of data that do not agree, but an exact examination of the 

I text shows that they are inserted in such a way as to disturb the 



natural conatraction of the Bentence* in which they occur. See 
Wellhausen, vt mpra, p. fill. For chronological purposeB, 
therefore, it is not only le(,'itiiiiat«, bnt imperative, to ignore 
these BynchroniHing, and for simplicity's sake I have passed them 
by in the teit of my Lecture. There are only two Bynchroniama 
of which account muat be taken, viz. the cont«mporaneoUB ac- 
CMsion of Jehu and Athaliah, and the siege of Sauiaria from the 
fourth to the sixth year of Hezekiah. 

NOTS, 3, p. 149. — On forty as a. round number see Oeeenius, 
Tlitmunu, p. 1268 seg. j Lepaius, Chr. der Aegypi,, i. 

Note 4, p. 151.— The precise year of the fall of Samaria is 
«ill open to dispute. The siege beyon under Shalmaneser, while 
the conqdest is claimed by Saigon. 1'he data which determine 
Sargoa's first year have (jdven rise to considerable discussion, and 
are difficult to harmonise. See Schroder, K. A. T., p. 1S6 Btg. ; 
Oppert in lUcoTdi of the Pral, vii. 22, 28, Smith ; Am^jrian 
Epon^ 6'aw<fn, pp. 12S, 129, 174; thecriticiamof v. Qutschmid, 
A'eiMSotnlfffc, 101 M5.; and Scbmiler again in *r. G. /*., p. 313 s^g. 
It seems pretty certaiu, however, that Sargon came to the throne 
in 722, and reckoned 721 as hie tirst year. He records the 
sietje and capture of Samaria together, as happening in the 
beginning of his rei),ii, apparently distinguiehing this from his 
first yew, when he was occupied with a revolt in Babylonia. 
This leaves it uncertain whether he records the capture in the 
first year of the siege or the siege in the year of capture, hut the 
extreme liiuita for the contm en cement of the siege are 724 and 
72Z, assuming always that the latter year is that of Sbalmaneser's 
death. Now, it is noteworthy that in 720 Sargon wua in Syria 
and Palestine meeting a revolt supported by the Egyptians, in 
which Samaria is mentioned as taking part, and, on the other 
hand, that 2 Kings xvji. 4 ttq. seems to place the defeat and 
capture of Hoehea before the three yean' siege. This would til 
ver^- well with the hypothesis that the fall of Samaria took place 
in two acta, the fiiA falling in 722 and the second in 720. If 
wo do not accept this solution we must suppose that a revolt 
broke out in Samaria immediately after its capture, of which Uie 
Bible tells us nothing. Were it possible to go by a tablet in tha 
Louvre, aided by a coiy'ecture of v, Qutscluuid (iit ncpra), Ixiaed 
on the variations whii-h AasyriulogiutA theuiselvea have given in 
Ihi? renilmng of an obsctr.- word, we might even place Shal- 
tusneter's dccth and tiheconunencemenlof thesiege in 7Sli but 
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this seemB hanlly possihle in view of the line, indicating a change 
of rule, ]>lace<l in the Eponym Canon before 722. The year 721 
would lend itself to the theory of Sayce and others, that 2 
Kings xviii. 9, 1 3 are to be harmonised by making the latter 
ver»e refer tr» an ex|>edition in 711 ; but that theory has so 
many other difiiculties that it cannot be allowed to influence the 
dates with which we are now concerned. 

Note 5, p. 153. — See Schrader in Jahrlh, f. pi'ot, TheoLy 
1875, p. 329 seq., and in particular A. v. Gutschmidt, Neue 
Bntiitf/f, p. 143 seq. 

Note 6, p. 154. — The literature upon the book of Hosea is 
ifi large part the same with that upon Amos, but there are 
several special (Jemian commentaries of recent date, by Simson 
(1851), Wiinsche (1868), and Nowack (1880). The last-named 
gives a very complete view of recent discussions. There is also 
a very excellent old commentary by Pococke (1685).. Further 
references to books are given in Encyc. Brit, xiL 298, where also 
some notices of the traditions about the prophet may be found. 
Many parts of the book of Hosea are very imperfectly understood, 
and this not merely from the intrinsic difQculties of the prophet's 
style, but from the fact that the text is often manifestly corrupt. 

Note 7, p. 166. — In the title to Hosea's prophecy i. 1, his 
date is given by the reigning kings of Judah and Israel. He 
propliesied, we are told, (1) in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah ; (2) in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
king of Israel. As Jeroboam died probably in the lifetime of 
Uzziah, and certainly long before the accession of Ahaz, these 
two periods do not coincide, and it can hardly be thought that 
they are both from the same hand or of equal authority. As 
the first part of the book was certainly written under Jeroboam 
II., and Hosea himself would not date by the kings of a foreign 
ri»alm, it seems natural to suppose with Ewald and other scholars 
that the date by Jeroboam is original, but stoo<l at first as a 
special title to chaps, i. ii., or to these chapters along with chap, 
iii., and that the special title was generalised by a later hand, 
which inserted the words, ** Uzziah, etc., kings of Judah and in 
the days of." The later editor or scribe cannot have been a man 
of Ephraiin, and perhaps Wiis the siiine who penned the identical 
date prefixed to the book of Isaiah. In this case he must have 
lived a considt^rable time after Hosea, for the title of lea. i. 1 
<jan hardly be older than the collection of Isaiah's prophecies in 



tlieir present form (bsb p. 215 leq.), and we are feardly eutitled 
to accept his Btatoinent as proving more than that he knew 
Hosea to have beva a coiitempoiary ot' Iirniah. If the title were 
correct, Huseu, an the uimiiion chronology, niuet be held to have 
continued to prophesy fur a period of some sixty yeai's. This 
difficulty, indeeil, is now removed by the sliortening oS the Inst 
period of the history of Ephniini, which we have seen (o be 
demanded by the Assyrian EynchroniBois. But the fact still 
remains that there is nothing in the book of Hosea that points 
to the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiab, or jiutitieB the later title. 
Some writers indeed, iacluJing Dr. Fusey, suppose thut the 
Sholman of x. 14 is Shalmaneeer IV., the successor of Tiglath 
Pileser. Bat of this there is no proof. Dr. Puaey's theory is 
that Beth Arbel is the Arbela tii the plain of Jezreel known to 
EusebiuE, anil thut it waa sacked by Shslaiancser when he firiit 
received Hosheu's siibmission at the beyinnin^ of his reign. But 
a. town in tbi« quorUr, important enough to be used to supply 
a lii{iire for the fall of Samaria, could hardly have reiniiined 
without mention in the historical books, and it iloes not appear 
that Iloshea ventured to resist Shalmaneeer at the time re^rred 
to. Bosea is fond of historical allusions, and does not conHne 
himnelf to such as lie near at hand. There was another Albela 
known to EuBebins (Oii-m., ed. Logarde, p. SI4), east of the 
Jordan near Pclla, which inighl conceivably have been reached 
by ShalmaneKT UL This combination huR been Bugi^eated by 
Schrader (K. A. T^ p. 283), who, however, himself adniita its very 
problematic cbamcter, and nfTen the more plausible alternative 
that Shaluian may have betn a Muubite king, a sovereign of 
tloiib uf that name (Suluinann), actually appearing on the monu- 
mentx (coiup. Smith, Epaui/ni Cauaii, p. 1 34). An qiisode in the 
ferocious wars of Oileod, spoken of by Amos, mny indeed very 
well bo referred to, and in any cose the oUusion is too obscure to 
be used to fix the date of any part of Hosca's prophecies. 

Note 8, p. lB6.^The general sense of th.it> passage line been 
best illustrated by Wellhausen, <Jt»dndiU, i. 141, who i< ct-rtiiinly 
right in saying that the direct addrees to the priests ilo.a nut 
begin with verse 6, but mnst inclnde verse S. In spite of Ilia 
objection token by Nowack, there is no ililUuulty in underslaiid- 
iug DM (A V. iiwlhrr) uf the stuck or nicu of the priests, S Saw. 
i\. 19 ; Ewk. xix. 8 i Anibjc, unnnnli. But to giiin a i>ropi-r 
connection between ver. & uiul ver. 4 ia more ditllcull, mid 



■eeniB to require a eliglit reailjustraent of the text. The lines on 
which this must proceed have been clearly laid down bj Wdl- 
liausen. Hosea in ver. 4 euddenly bteoke off in his rebuke ol 
the niition at large, " Vet let no man awuge and no man rebuke 
for . , . " What follows must be to the effect that the real 
blame in the natter lies with the priests, whose destruction is 
then announced in ver. 5 following. It is they who, by reject- 
ing the knowledge of Jehovah which tliey were set to teacli. 
have banished that knowledge from the land. But the reoiling 
which WelDiaUBen accepts, V1D33 'Djrii "for my people ia like 
its priestfl," ia not satisfactory ; D'jnD and Cnoa are not synonyms, 
and the conjectured reading not only leaves an unexplained fns' 
at the end, but does not do justice to the circumstance that, in 
oixler to get a natuml transition to ver. 5, the clause must be 
addressed to thepriestsand the concluding word a vocative. Thii* 
requisite of a plausible conjecture is in so far met by Heilprin's 
V3'"1D3 "|0V1, " thy people are like ita accusers, priest" Bat 
the priests were judges, not accusers, and the people at large could 
hardly be called the pricat'a people. Bather tie people of the 
prieat must be the priestly coflte or clan, and this points to the 
very alight correction '3 no for *2'^D^, " thy people have reljelled 
against me, priest." The corruption might easily arise, espe- 
cially with gcriptio de/ectiva, under the influence of the preceding 
3T, Perhaps, indeed, it wonld be enough to change the point- 
ing and simply read, " Thy people ai e as mine enemies, priest " 
(1 Snm. ii. ID). 

Note 9, p. 160. — The etymological relations of IDn are 
obscure. In Syriac we find two woida hada : the first, written 
according to Bar Helirteus with hard d, means " reproach," the 
latter with TiikkaMia, hetdlia, ia the Hebrew IDn. The aspiration 
ia exactly the opposite of what we should expect, especially as 
the hard form seems to correspond with Arabic hasad, envy. The 
sense "reproach" or "shame" in Hebrew (Lev. xi. 17 ; Prov. 
liv. 34) may safely be regarded as an Araraaism ; and in all 
probability the two like-sounding words are etymologically dis- 
tinct ; the oiie corresponds to the Ai'abic root HSD, the other to 
HSHD, in which the idea of friendly combination appears to lie, 
in correspondence with the fact that in Hebrew ^D^ is the virtue 
that knits together society. It is noteworthy that liasAada has 
a special application, in the phrase hashndA Uihu, to the joint 
exercise of hospitality to a guest, 
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It ought never to be forgottea that in Hebrew thought there 
is no contrast such bb in drawn in certain schoolB of theology 
between justice, equity, and kindness. Kindness and truth are 
the basis of society, and righteousness — even forensic righteous- 
ness — involTes these, for it is the part of good government not 
to administer a hai'd-and-faBt rule, hut to innist on coneideratc 
and brotherly conduct. If we forgst this we shull not do juati«i 
to the emphasis liiid by the prophets oil civil righteousness. 
Compare, for Bianipla, S Sam. xiv. 

Note 10, p. 16(1. — The difficulties which surround the literal 
inteiTiretution of Gen. itxviv. are in part so obvious that they 
were felt even by the old interpreten. The latest stage of 
inquiry into the meaning of the chapter mny he studied in 
Wellbausen's Campontiim dts Hexateitdit (Jalnh f. DciUsdie 
Tlitnl,, vol. ui. p. 4a6 »eq.), Dillniann'a Geiiesit, and Kuenen's 
essay in ITfol. TijdKJifi/l, 1880, p. 2B7 gcq„ and leads to the 
result that the narrative, as it now stands, has passed through u 
complicated history which need not occupy ns here. It is plain 
that the two individuals Simeon and Levi could not take and 
destroy a city j that in verse 30 Jacob speaks of himself, not as 
an individual, but as a cuniiuunity, " I am u few men ;" and 
that in Oen. xlix. S he speaks of his sons as tribes, for two men 
do not form an *' assembly " (iinp). As regards what is said of 
Reuben in Oen, xiiv. S2 ; xlii. 4, it is to be observed that the 
Hebrews undoubtedly were accustomed to state facts as to the 
relationships and fusion of clana or conimnnities iinder the 
figures of paternity and marriage ; and this plan inevitably led 
iu certain cases lo the figurative supposition of very strange 
connections. A clear instance of such figurative use of marriage 
with a father's wife is found in 1 Cbron. ii. 24, as the text has 
been rettored by Wellhausrn after the LXX. (De Oeniiinif, etc., 
p. 14) ; and the story of the birth of Moa.b and Amnion, as 
well as of the elements of the tribe of Jnduh spoken of in 
Gen. xxxTiii. (see Eneijc Brit., 9th ed,, srtirle Judas), may be 
probably explained in a similar way. The form of the figure 
was probably not repulsive when first adopteil, as marriage with 
A Htepniother is a Semitic practice of great antiquity, and at 
one time waa known to the Isroeliti?* {Jouni. of I'hil., vol. ii. 
pp. SB, 94 ; (). T. in J. Church, p, 438). Tlie precife meaning 
of the deed of Ri^uUm is, however, oliecure. The tribes of Bilhnh 
were subordinate branches of the house of Joseph, and perhaps 
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some combination against the unity of Israel and the hegemony 
of Joseph may be alluded to. That these historical allegories 
turn largely on marriage and fathership is not unworthy of note 
in connection with Hosea. 

Note 11, p. 167. — That Tlfc^ in Hosea xiii. 10 either stands 
for or must be corrected into iX^V^ is the almost unanimous, 
opinion of ancient and modem inteipreters, from the LXX. down- 
wards. The prophet, therefore, does not say, " I will be thy 
king," but " Where now is thy king?" 

Note 12, p. 171. — Compare Noldeke in Z,D,M,G., xv. 809, 
"Wellhausen, Text der Biicher iiamuells, p. 30 seq, Beeliada of 1 
Chron. xiv. 7 is the same as Eliada of 2 Sam. v. 16 or as 
Jehoiada. 

Note 1 3, p. 1 7 1. — For the meaning of the word mohar, dowry, 
and the corresponding verb, see Hoflfmann's Bar Alt, 5504, 
where the corresponding Syriac word denotes " what the son-in- 
law gives to the parents of the bride." In the same sense the 
Syrians say 7\TT\1 HJD "I3D, he espoused his daughter, lit bought 
her from him (Bernstein, Ghrest, p. 37). The Hebrew word 
eresy " betroth" (Exod. xxii 15, Hosea ii 16), properly means to 
barter or hire, so that eris in Palestinian Syriac is a farmer 
(Lagarde, Stmitica, i. 50). In Exod. xxiL the primitive sense is 
still felt, as also in 2 Sam. iii. 1 4, where eres is construed as a 
verb of buying with the preposition 3. Note also the law of 
Exod. XXL referring to a secondary wife, where the provision that 
the marriage is not dissolved at the close of seven years may be 
directed against the principle of temporary marriages as practised 
among the Arabs {nikahu '/ muCati : Mowattay iii. 24 ; Bokhllii, 
Bulak ed., vi. 124 ; Ibn Khallikan, Slane's transL iv. 36). For 
our present purpose it is important to note tha!i this view of 
marriage explains how Hosea had to buy back his wife (iii. 2). 
This would constitute a new betrothal, and so Jehovah betroths 
Israel to Himself anew (ii. 19). 

Note 1 4, p. 1 71. — ^The variation of the form of the metaphor, 
in which the spouse of Jehovah is now the land (Hosea L 2), now 
the stock of the nation (ii. 2 seq.)^ belongs to the region of 
natural svrabolism, in which land and nation form a natural 
unity. The nation, as it were, grows out of the land on which 
it is planted (Hosea iL 23 ; Amos ix. 15) ; the living stock of the 
race has its roots in the land, and is figured as a tree (Isa. vi. 13 ; 
xvL 8 ; Hosea xiv. 5, 6 ; Num. xxiv. 6, etc). From this point 



sf view the multiplication of the nation is just one Ri>pect of the 
productivity of the land, and it is indifferent whether we say 
thut the deity marries the land and so makea it productive, or 
muiTiiK the stauk of the nation. In Semitiu heathenism, in fact, 
'A^htoreth the spousu of Baal is not bo much connected with the 
earth as with the stock of the earth's Yegetation. Her syiubol is 
tlie Bocred tree, the Atahio 'atliary is the pulm tree planted on 
the bdl land, and the same conception of the eacred tree was 
found in the populni worship of Israel (Hosea iv. [ 3). The 
heutheiiieh element in these conceptions is the constant leferenca 
to natural productivity, the identification of the godheoil with a 
natural fertilising principle. Hosea entirely etripg off this con- 
ception. The heaven- watered land of Inrael and its gooilly 
growth are Jebovah'e gift (Hub. iL 8, 22, 23), not his offspiiuj^. 
Hut all analogy leads us to believe that the physical use of the 
Bvnibolism of marriage was the earlier, and without this sup- 
position the details of the allegory can hardly be explained, 
liveu in Isaiah (iv. 2} the spring of Jehovah is analogous to the 
Anibic hdl (Lagurde, Semilica, i. 8), and must be interpreted, not 
in a uiural sense, but of the natuifil products of Jehovah's liind. 

Note 15, p. i72. — In Euting, I'unitcht Steiw (1971] p. 15, 
we find a womnn's nmne/^iijjFm, " the esjioused of Baal." For 
Babylon and parallel exa^^es from other nations see Herodol. 
i 181 >eq. See also Jus., Anl., iviii. 3 g 4. 

NoTB 16, p. ITS. — On the AritUc bdl see Wetzatein in 2. 1). 
JIf. C, zi. 48D; Sjiren^r, ibu'. iviii. 300 Jwg. ; I^;;arde,5;nii'f>'(;a, i. 
p. B. The glosKAiies to De Ooeje's Belddsori and to the Bib, Grog. 
At. supply examples, llie term is also Taliiiiidtc. But for the 
illiistrution of the conception ur the morriuge of the deity with 
his land, it is more important to look at the texm' allntry or 
'<((U/utrv, for whiuh see Lane i. v. ; Prof. W. Wright in Traiu. Biii. 
^i(A, vi.43B; LB{,'aitlein Nuchr. K.G.W. GSK. 1881. p. 306 seg.; 
Mid in particular the glovary to Btlfldeori ». y. but. The con- 
nection of 'atliarg with 'Ashtoreth secuis to have been first 
observed by ii. Uoffiiiann. The land of filial, or the growth 
i^rintiing from «uch liind, fertilised by the rains of Baal, bears a. 
Dame derived froui 'Ashtoreth, and this appears to be a clear 
enough indication of the ancient prevalence of llie ideas touched 
on ill the tejiL 

NoTK 17, p. I79.^0ne or two eorri'diuns nre nepvPEary in 
the En^-lish version of Uosea iii. in order tu briui; out the fuU 
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sense. In verse 1 , read " Go and love once more a woman 
beloved of a paramour, and an adulteress.** It is the same faith- 
less wife to whom Hosea is still invited to show his affection. 
The Tiy qualifies the main verb, not the ^p ; comp. for this 
construction Cant. iv. 8. The grape cakes in the end of the 
verse (not " flagons of wine ") are a feature of Dionysiac Baal- 
worship (0. T, in J. Gh., p. 434). In ver. 3 the sense seems to 
be that for many days slie must sit stUl, not finding a husband 
(Jer. iii. 1) — not merely as A. V., not marrying another, but not 
enjoying the rights of a lawful wife at all — while at the same 
time Hosea is " towards her," watching over and waiting for her 
(the phrase is as 2 Kings vi. 1 1 ; Jer. xv. 1 ; coinp. Hosea i. 9). 

Note 18, p. 181. — The true sense of this narrative was, I 
believe, first explained by Ewald. The older literal interpreta- 
tion, in the form still maintained by Dr. Pusey,' was offensive 
to every sound moral sense. The idea that a divine command 
could justify a marriage otlierwise highly improper, and that the 
offensive circumstances magnify the obedience of the prophet, 
substitutes the nominalistic notion of God for that of Scripture. 
In addition to Ewald's exposition, the remarks of "Wellhausen in 
Bleek, Einl., p. 406 seq,, well deserve perusal. See also Encifc, 
Brit, xii. 297, for an indication of the various interpretations that 
have been offered, and Nowack, op. cit, p. xxxvi., for a catalogue 
of recent Continental literature on the question. 

Note 19, p. 185.— A remark may here be offered on the 
difficult passage, vii. 5 seq. The prophet is describing the 
wickedness of the king, princes, and people as a hot fever, an 
eager and consuming passion, which bums up the leaders of the 
nation, and makes Ephraim like a cake not turned, and so 
spoiled by the fire. In v. 5 this figure is mingled with that of 
the heat of intoxication. "In the day of our4ing the princes 
were sick with the heat of wine, they stretched out their hands 
with scomers " or reckless despisers of right. The figure here 
is quite similar to Isa. xxviii. 1 seq. In the following verse we 
must ]>lainly read ^31p, "For their inward parts are as a 

furnace," with the same tnallage numeri as in ^jt^^D for DSJ'D in 
ver. 5 ; or, as is suggested by Schorr (in Heilprin, ii. 145), we 
may read D3"lp (many supposed eiiallages are probably corrup- 
tions of text, and ^^^ in old writing c^n as well be plural as 
singular). The following words Dmsn Dn^ niay l>e d<'fen«led 
from Jer. ix. 8 [Heb. ix. 7] 1m^5 DV^ Ulpn, to which the con- 
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atruction stands related as im ^ 3^- D'l? to 3^1 ^ in D'E". It 
will then be a circninstaDtial clause. The prophet is Bpeaking 
of a nicked project of king and princes in which tfaey join 
hands with inipioua nien in tlie intoiiuation of their evil pas- 
eions, anil pntuecds, " for their inward part is ob a fnmace, when 
their henrt is in their guiles." [Tliere is, however, a good deal 
that JB attractive in Schorr's pnipusul to read 03 1V3, " their 
heart bums within them."] In what ibllowa, Houhigiint long 
ago thought of (BV (perfect) for ]B", but neither he, nor 
Wiinsche, who follows him, saw that '^ is simply an obsolete 
orthography for the imperfect icin, like lDi> fur tayh, Psalin, 
xxviiL 8, BO that the passage is to be explained by Deut. 
xxix. 20 [fleft. 19]. Thus the Terse goea on, "their anger 
OHBtt as 1'gm. Syr.) smokes all the night, in the morning it 
flumes forth like blaring fire." 

Note 20, p. 189. — I adhere, though not without some 
hesitation, to the *? of the Maswiretio text of Hosea xiv, 6 and 
the traditional view that the preiiiced D'^K tudiciites Ephraim 
Hs the 8{)enlier, na aj^-ainst the p of the LXX,, which has I'ouiid 
favour with mnny recent writers. The elliptical indication of 
the chan}^ of speaker, though unique, is not incredible, for it 
uauses nn insuperable obscurity. But in this view I think it is 
quite necessary to regiinl the whole verse t;s upoken by Ephraim. 
The first '3M, indeed, on this view, marks an emphasis w)iich we 
would not express in English ; but precisely in the pronominal 
expresaion or suppi'essiou of eniphanis Hebrew and Englii'li 
differ greatly. The tnnin diRicnUy in the LXX, rending scenia 
to me to be much greater than any that attaches to the other 
^'iew. The comparison of Jehovah to a fir-tree is not only with- 
out purnllel, but in strange contrast to all prophetic thought. 
The eveigreen tree is in Semitic symbolism the image of recep. 
tiyity, of divinely nourished life, not of quickening powei-. 
Gpliniim bears fruit to Jchuvali, not Jehovah to EphrainL More- 
over, the " answering " in our veiw corresponds to that of ii. 1 5. 
Although the rendering "cypress" for "fir-tree" has of Inte 
becDine to coniroou, 1 hesitate to adopt it for two reasons. (1) 
Ebiisus, the modem Iviio, is accortliug to the coins DC3 'M^ 
Dm3 'K, and what this means appears from the Grrek 
IliTi'oiV'it (»ee Schrodei-, PUSn. Spi:, p. »0). (3) Tile JMiiUi is 
according tn Sciipture the cbariicteriKtii'. tree of Lelmnon along 
^with the cedar. Now it is true that the cypress occurs on 
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Lebanon in association with the cedar, but a species of Ahie9 is 
equally characteristic of these mountains, at a lower altitude, 
and to judge from its present frequency must have always been 
a prominent feature in the forests. 

Note 21, p. 190. — According to most recent critics, the 
prophecy in Zechariah ix.-xi. ought to come in here to close the 
l>rophetic record of the Northern Kingdom ; but Stade, in hia 
e^*say on " Deuterozecharia," in the Zeitschrift filr altfestament- 
liche Wissenschaft (not yet completely published), and in the 
Giessiier Ludwlgstag Programm, 1880, following Vatke and a 
few others, has put this question in a new light, and assigns 
Zech. ix.-xi V. to a very late date. That Ewald's view of Zech. 
xii.-xiv. is untenable, and that these chapters at least are post- 
Exilic, has been my conviction for many years. Stade seems to 
have shown that the same thing holds good for ix.-xL 



Lecture V. 

Note 1, p. 191. — The literature of the book of Isaiah, with 
which we shall be mainly occupied in the next four Lectures, 
is enormous ; for an account and estimate of the comnientatois 
it is enough to refer to Mr. Cheyne's tenth essay appended to 
his Prophecies of Isaiah, 1881. This exceedingly useful book 
gives the English reader so complete a view of the present state 
of the exegetical questions connected with Isaiah that a general 
I'cference to it may take the place of many notes on individual 
points which would otherwise have called for remark. The 
book is indispensable to every one who has not access to a full 
library of Continentiil exegesis, while, on the other hand, those 
who have themselves worked in the same field will best appre- 
ciate the exhaustive studies witnessed to on every page. In 
addition to other help which these Lectures derive from it, I 
ought here to acknowledge repeated obligations to the translation 
fur felicitous phrases. On the other hand, it will appear by 
and by that I am in very many cases at variance with Mr. 
Clieyne as regards the order and date of the several prophecies, 
a point on which he seems to have been misled by the Assyrj- 
ologists. Of modern foi'cign cummentiiries, those of Geseuius, 
Ewald, llitzig, and Dclitzsch may be chiefly recommended to 
the student. The learned commentajy of Dr. Kay offei^s little 
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ftsaiBtonce in the mainly historical objects oont«mpliited in the 
pi'esent Lecturea. For the historical exegesis of the Prophet, the 
labours of Ewald are the newssary starting-point of every 
student, thotigh in pert now antiquated by Assyrian reseiarchee. 
The student should not overlook the contributions of Lagarde 
in bis pTi^iheta Ghaldatce, p. iL, and in his Saniliea, I. 

Note 2, p. 193, — Ttiis ia the natural inference from the 
fact that for a time Jerobimni retired from Shechem to Pentiel 
beyond the Jordan (1 Kings zii. 2ft). 

Note 3, p. 194. — Fur the chronology of Ahaz'a predeoessors 
we uiiist take as our point of departure the campnign of Tigluth 
Pileser against Pekah and Rezin B.C. 734. At thia time AhM 
was king of Jndah. Fnrther we know that Mcnulctu was still 
alive B.C. 738 (,'uprii, p. 150), while 2 Kings xv. 37 shows that 
Pekah WAK king and had bpgiin to attack Jniiah before the death 
of Ahoz'a father Jotham. Ahaz, therefore, niunt have come to 
the throne between 738 and 734 ; and, as it is Imnlly to be 
supposed that the Syro-Ephraitic war was prulongeil more than 
OTi'i or two years before the Assyriana interfered, the date of' 
Julha>ii's death may be taken approximately as b.c. 73S.flc that 
734 would count as the fiist year of Ahax. Now reckoning 
bnckwanls we Hud that the Jndoean chronology assigns to the 
reigns from Athalinh to Jothnm inclusive, 6 + 40 + 29 + 98+ 16 
c 143. 1*he northern clironology gives for the same period 11)2 
years of the dynasty of Jehu, 10 uf Menaheiu, and some 3 
years more up to the expedition of Tighlh Pileser — in all about 
lin years. The Assyrian monument* {lupra, p. 150) show 
that this reckoning is ri^^bt within a few years, but if an) thing 
is nither too long than too short, so that the Jndieali chronology 
of the period is ont by about 30 years. The diacn-poncy may 
lie Bii far reduced by assuming that part of Jothiiui's reign fell 
in hii father's lifrliuie, as we know that he acted as vizier while 
Uixiah vof a Iqicr (2 Kin^^s xv. 5). TSut even this does not put 
«U right, and i« at best a mere hypothesis, which finds a very 
tincertaiu stay, in the supposed Assyrian reference to Axariah or 
Uuiah B.C. 740, In reality it seems probable that the necessary 
shortening of Jndsan rcj;,'na must be sought at more than one 
part of the period with wtiich we are dealing, and that the error 
is distributed between the 69 year^ of Joash and Aniuzinh and 
the 6H of Uzriah and Jothuni. For Amaziuh, Uzziali'ii fnthc^r, 
wua conteDipomiy with King Joaah of Israel, and his defeat by 
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that monarch peems to have fallen near the close of Amaziah's 
reij^n. At least it is a highly plausible conjecture of Wellhausen 
(Z. /. il, TheoL, 1875, p. 634) that Amaziah's murder in a popu- 
lar rising was due to the discontent produced by his absurd 
challenge to Joash and the misfortunes that followed. In this 
case the first year of Uzziah cannot have fallen anything like 
so late as the 1 5th year of Jeroboam II., to which the present 
Judaean chronology appears to assign it (6 + 40 + 29 = 75 = 28 
+ 17 + 16 + 14). But, on the other hand, the campaign of 
Joash against Jerusalem must have fallen in his later prosperous 
years. [The three campaigns of Joash against Syria must be at 
the end of his reign, since it was left to his son to improve his 
victories.] Thus we ai-e led to conclude that Uzziah came to 
the throne about the same time with Jeroboam II. The rest of 
the error belongs to the prosperous days of Uzziah and Jotham, 
which may very well be reduced by 15 or 16 years, and yet 
leave time for the great internal changes alluded to in the early 
chapters of Isaiah. 

The chr:)nology from B.c. 734 downwards offers a much 
more complicated problem, for here we have to deal with a 
nmltitude of discordant data. According to the present chrono- 
logy of the book of Kings, Manasseh's accession opens the last 
third of the second 480 years of Israel's history, and so falls 160 
years before the return or 110 before the destruction of the 
temple in the 11th year of Zedekiah (b.c. 586). For the last 
part of these 110 years we have a sure guide in the chronology 
of the book of Jeremiah, in which the reckoning by years of 
kings of Judah is adopted, and checked by another reckoning 
by years of Jeremiah's ministry, and by a third by years of 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose dates are known by the Canon of 
Ptolemy (Syncellus, p. 388). Now, the book of Kings divides 
the 110 years as ftJlows : — 

Manasseh . • • 55 

Amon . • • • 2 

Josiah .... 31 

Jehoiakim . , ,11 

Zedekiah . . ,11 

The 11 years of Zedekiah are certain from Jer. xxxii. 1 ; 2 
Kings XXV. 8. Further, 

4 Jehoiakim = 23 Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 1). 
1 3 Joniah = 1 Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 3). 



Therefore 1 Jehoiukiin = 20 Jpreiiiiah = 32 Josiah ; that is, 
JuAtnh reigiied 31 years as Htated in EingB. But now, 
if Jehoiaklui really reiguetl 11 yeurs, SI Jeborakiia= 10 
Zedekiflb = 18 Nebuchaiinezzar (Jer. xixii. I), and bo 4 
Jelioiakim = 1 Nebucbadnezzar, an equation actually given 
in the Hi:br«w text of Jur. xxv. 1, but ri);litly wanting in 
the Septuii^iaL For in reality 4 Jelioiakim is, according to 
Jer. xlvL 2, the year of the battle of CaTchemiah, when Nabo- 
potaasar n'oa Ptill on the throne, but in his lust year (Berosus ap, 
Jfjit^ c 'Apioii. i. 1 9). Hence we must conclude that the first year 
of Nebuchadneziar — that is, the first year whicli U'tj-an in his 
rei}!n — vrtm really the llfth of Jehoiakim, and that the Iatt«r 
reigneti not 11 hut 12 yeara.' The 12 years of Jehoiakini 
seem also to be coulinued by Ezek. i. 1 uq., which Wellliuiiften 
uaes to support the current chronology. According tc Ezckiel, 
the fifth year of Jehoiachin's captivity (i, 2) is the 3tith year of 
anuthei unnamed era. It appearu from uiv. I, nhure the ninth 
yeur is the ninth of Zedckiuh, that Kzekiel counts as the Gist 
War of captivity the first yeiir of Z«dekiuh — that is, the flnt year 
that be;{an in exile. Thus the first year of the anonymous era 
H'ill be the 16th of Joitiah if Jehoiukim reigned 11 years, but 
the 19th if he reigiied 13. Ah the I8th year of JositJi ia 
that of his great reformation, it would appear lliat Ezekiel 
reckons from that event. Uis era ia the era of reformed wor- 
«liip. But in that case it seems n mi>ituke to aasniiie, as Weil- 
buusen does (uJ nipni, p. 623), that the 1 8th year would be the 
tirst of Uie rcforuied era. If the first year of captivity ia the 
fiiat that began in captivity, the lirst yvax of reformation iuii»t 
tie that which bc^iiu after the refonnation, or the 19tb of 
Jiidah. It is indeeil piobablc, since Ezekiel reckons by Baby- 
luniiin months, and so begins tlic year in the spring, Uiiit his 

' It will not ilo to get oier blila argniiient by niipjioNlng thst ths 
TnuKh year of Jeholpikbn wo* rechoii«l tmm antiiiDii. aoit tlint tliui, if 
[Ii« IkiLIIi- ot Cari'livliii^h frit ia late natuuiD, part of thnt yorir on the 
.lii'luMiii nH'koiiiUg might atiU colnoidu with N«buchiu1iieuiir'it Hrst yur 
iwkciiicJ (roiii ttie tollowiiig Eutt«r. For tite nlntli monlU of JerKiiiiih's 
I'lili-iirlar I- n winter niouth, Jor. ixxvi. 6, 22, showing that he rackoiu 
\'i Il>il>;'lniiuiu )vani, beginniug iu (priug. To bu|ii>oim Ibot Jrremisli 
Imbltnnlly iiiixwl up two cailnHlnn it allogvlhrr out of tho (]nBBtion. 
I<*.i>lt>, it I* liiglity ini|>rolin1t1(i thnt the eiiFoiuiti^r at NbgIio mid 
KBlHichaUiiaiiuiT on thf Eii|il.r.ttwi ti^ik pliira In Into nntnnin, na tho rivet 
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first year begins with Josiah's reformed passover. But if so, the 
spring era was already in use in Josiah's time in priestly circles 
(comp. 2 Kin<;s xxii. 3, LXX.), and so, in spite of 2 Kings xxiii 
23, which belongs to the editor, not to the sources, and therefore 
has no chronological authority, that passover must have fallen in 
the 19th year of the king. For it is to be noted that it is 
always in priestly circles or in connection with events of the 
temple that a reckoning by years of the king is found. The 
assignation of 1 1 years to Jehoiakim instead of 1 2 may be a 
mere ovei-sight, the Hebrew chronicler supposing that Nebuchad- 
nezzar commanded at Carchemish as king. It may, however, be 
systematic, as the number 1 1 is the key to the last 110 years of 
the kingdom (Manasseh, 65; Amon + Josiah = 33). In any 
Ciise it would have the effect of disordering by one year any 
calculations as to ( ar ier dates. 

Let us now go back to the time of Hezekiah. Taking the 
reigns from Manasseh to Zedekiah inclusive at 110 years, and 
that of Hezekiah at 29, we get 1 Hezekiah = rc. 724 ; but 
allowing one more year for Jehoiakim the date is 725. But for 
the reign of Hezekiah we have the following synchronisms : — 

(1) 2 Kings xviii. 9 ; 4 Hezekiah = the year of the com- 

mencement of the siege of Samaria = B.C. 724-722 
by the Assyrian monuments. 

(2) 2 Kings xviii. 13 ; 14 Hezekiah = the year of Senna- 

cherib's invasion = B.C. 701 by the monuments. 
These dates are quite inconsistent with one another, and the 
question arises which we shall take as our guide. Let us begin 
with (1). It is plain that, according to the received chronology, 
this date is at least one year out ; but if we introduce the cor- 
rection already found requisite for Jehoiakim it is probably 
exact {stijira, p. 403). In other words, if this date is original and 
accurate, the book of Kings is probably right — certainly not 
more than two j^ears wrong — in assigning 29 + 55 + 2 = 86 
years to Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Amon taken together. There 
is therefore high probability that (1) is an independent and 
valuable datuui, and that the sum of the yeiirs of Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, and Anion is also accurately known. And in general 
this result is Ijonie out by the statement of Jer. xxvi. 18, that 
Miaih, who predicts the fall of Samaria, prophesied under 
Hezekiah, a statement inconsistent with synchronism (2), w^hich 
makes Ahaz be still on the throne when Samaria was captured. 



When we pass now to (2) we are encountered by a very 
complex problem ; for tbe statement tbat Bennacberib attacked 
Samaria id Hezekiab's fourteenth yeur ia cloeely connected with 
the asflignntiou to that princo of a total reign of 29 years. The 
connei:tion ia as follows : — At 2 Eings xx. 1 we learn that 
Uezekiah'a sickness took place abuut the time of tbe Assyrian 
invasion, and at verse 6 we find tbat after this i>ickneB» Hezekiah 
lived IS yearn Now 29 = 14+ 15, which at flrst eiglit seenia 
ti> bear out (2). A closer examination, however, ahowa that 
there is something wrong. Merodocb Boladan, whose embassy is 
placed after Heaekiab's aieknesa, was no longer king in B.C. 701, 
and the hivtory contains internal evidence (ver. 6) tbat Hezekiah's 
sicltneBs fell before the expedition of Sennacherib. One, tbere- 
fure, of tbe nunibera 14, 1&, 29 is certainly ialse, and has been 
calculated from tbe otber two. In tbat case we have three 
poBsibililies. (a) 14 and S9 are right and the 15 is wrong. If 
u>, Mauosdeh cume to the throne in 666, and not in 695 as tbe 
received chronology statea. In tliia there ia no intrinaie im- 
probability, for to make tbat king begin the third section of the 
480 years from Solomon's temple aeenie to be certainly a pait of 
the artiltcial chronolugy. But in that caae it ia very singular 
that the artificial ehronoli^ should have found its end served 
by a date fur Manaaseb which ia indued false, but combineil with 
29 and with 2 Kings xviii. 9 gives a date almost, if not qnite, 
exact for the fall of Samaiia. Such a coincidence could only 
be the result of design, and tbe design is an incredible one, for 
it implies knowledge of tbe true Assyrian chronology and a 
determination to fix the fall of Sumavia (a non-Jiidtean date) 
correctly, at the expense of the date 701, which directly affected 
Judah. (b) 14 is right and 29 is wrong, and derived fi'om a 
cumbiDation of the 14 with 15. In tbiscoae a similar argument 
applies. Tbe false 29, and the uitificial (but independent) date 
for Manosseb combine to give the true date for the fall of 
Samaria. And neither (n) nor (b) gives tbe least clue to the 
I'eason of the diacortltint data (1) and {£). (r) There reiuaina a 
third hypothesis, viz. tbat lb and 29 are the dates from which 
(he \4 has been deriveil, and this view, I think, enablea ua to 
Kj^ve a Unable hypotbevis for the whole system of nmubera, 

"■ Jevelop it, I return to the iiasiiniptiona already found 
1, tbat tbe fourth year of Hezeki^ coincides with tbe 
C of the liege of Samaria, and that Hezekiah, Manaaeeh, 
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and Amon toj^other reij^ed 86 years. I do not assume tl 
the years i)f each king are truly known, for the accession 
^lanasseh seems to be an artificial date. But it is highly pro 
able that the true reign of each of these kings was once know 
For in the time of Uzziah dates were not yet popularly reckon* 
by years of kings (Amos i. 1), while this reckoning appea 
under Hezekiah. This does not seem to be accident The su 
dial of Ahaz, as well as his interest in star worship, point to tl 
fact that astronomy (combined, of course, with superstition) w 
one of his foreign tastes, and it is impossible that he could lia' 
dealt with astronomy without feeling the need for a more exa 
calendar on the Assyrian modeL It seems also that the recko: 
ing by years of kings really went by the Assyrian Calendar fro 
the time of Josiah downwards. If so, the time of Ahaz 
Hezekiah is almost the only one at which it could have be< 
introduced. I apprehend, then, that from the time of Ah 
downwards there was an exact record of years reigned, such 
there is no trace of at an earlier date, except in concerns of t] 
temple (the latter probably reckoned by the Phoenician Calenda 
see Dillmann's essay in Munatb, BerL Ac, 27 Oct. 1881 
Again, though the book of Kings in its present form dates fro 
the Exile, or indeed, as regards the schematised chronology, fro 
after the restoration, the main stock of it is certainly earlier evi 
in its redaction, and so might well contain the true years f 
Hezekiali and his successors. If so, the schematiser of tl 
chronology would not change more than was necessary, and if ] 
lengthened Manasseh's reign would correspondingly shorts 
Jlezekiah's. Thus it is intelligible that the fourth year 
Hezekiah comes in at the true date, or, at least, within a ye 
or two. We may assume, therefore, that the choice of t 
number 29 was not arbitrary. But now again it is the ind 
pendent judgment of critics that, in its present form, 2 Kin 
xviii. 13-xx. 19, with the excepticm of the remarkable vers 
xviii. 14-16 (not found in the parallel passage in Isaiah), belon 
to a pretty late date (Wellhausen, in Bleek, § 121), or at least \v 
I'etouched after the fall of the kingdom. In that case it is ea 
to understand how the fourteenth year of Hezekiah may be i 
insertion or correction made on the presupposition that He? 
kiah's sickness corresponded with the year of Sennacheril 
invasion. It is not (juite certain tliat this even requires ns 
hold the 15 to be part of tlie original tradition, for Jeroi 



gives an interpretatioa of lea. sixviii. 10 whidi makes the 
Bicknesa fnll at the biKci'tiim of Hezekiah's days, anil it is prob- 
able that tliis exptnnutiun was ti'aiJitional. 

The forcing argument is nriloiil)teclly of a rerj Lypotheti- 
cal character, bat it iieeina to show that at all evcnta it ia possible 
to explain (2) from (1), but not viet iierw; and this, combined witli 
the argument from the date of Micah, and the fact that (1) gives 
B date for the si^e of Samaria as accordant with the monu- 
meaU as we can possibly expect, seems to entitle us to give it 
the preference. Hezekiah's first year is thns fixed for 725 (724). 
It dues not follow that Manasseh's lirst year was 695, for that is 
a. Bshomatised date, and there ia force in WelUmuaen's argument 
that the strength of the prophetic party in Judah at the time of 
the reaction under Manosseh makes it probable that Hexekiah 
reigned BOiue considerable time after the defeat of Sennacherib. 

If the first year of Hezekiah waa 725, Ahox's reign ia 
shortened to some ten yotrs. But hia 16 years will not fit with 
either (1) or (3) ; and, though the ages given to him and Uczekiah 
at their auco^ions rather demand a lengthening than a shorten- 
ing of his reign, it is difficult to assign much value to these, 
when numben so much more essential to be remembered are 
indiiliitablj most curmpt. 

Note 4, p. 202. — Tlie nature of this divination by means of 
isuiilior spirits, as the wiKard or Baal Ob pretended, is seen &oiu 
the Darrative of the witcli of Rndor. In reality, the porfoiTi]- 
ance was a. form of ventriloqulBm, and the Ob or familiar spirit 
seemed to speak fruni bencatli the ground or out of the stomai'h 
of tlie diviner. The Grecka called iueh diviners iyyainp!fi.v6ou, 
iyyatnptTa.1., irrfpfojidiTtiv, Gu^uk\civ or KifiVKKtiSai, and their 
father Enrycles was said to prophesy truly " by the dmntnn that 
WHH within him," S<:bol. on Arist, Verivt,Sli4(Un9]i lamblichiia 
cited by Lu^janle, AU'awi'Huffeu, p. IPB. In Syriac these sub- 
terranean sjiirits arc called Zohi-Srl, and the conceptiou is well 
illustrat«l in the second Syriac romance of Jnlian the Apoatnte, 
publisheil by UolTmann (Jti/ia,.« </friik.-ftn.iFj/c Leyden, 1880, 
p. S47), tmnalaleU by Nuldeke, Z. IK M. 0., ixviii. 660 Mq. 
Kce nlon NVMvkc's uote. 

Now ft, [>. 211 Conii-aru O. T. in J. Oh., Lect. iv. p. 109 

i Lcct. vl. pu ISO trq. 

" % n, p. 217. -Mr. (Iioynt. mainly followinf! Kleincrt in 
I*.. Siiid. «. Km., 1877, p. 174 Mq^ dcrcuil* the authonliip 
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of Isa. xxi. 1-10 by Isaiah, arguing that the ideas and phraseology 
are Isaiah's, that the second part of the prophecy seems to have 
been written at a distance from Babylon, with the fate of which 
the prophet expresses a certain sympathy, and that the reference 
may therefore be to the siege of Babylon by Sargon in 709, to 
which date Mr. ChejTie assigns the expedition of Merodach 
Baladan to Hezekiah. I do not think that these argumcma 
have all the weight claimed for them. There is good reason for 
holding that the embassy of Merodach Baladan fell in the reign 
of Sennacherib {infra, Lect. VII L), and it seems impossible to 
question that the destruction of Babylon, spoken of in ver. 2 as 
effected by Elam and Media, must be the capture of the city by 
Cyrus. The prophecy, therefore, belongs to the Chaldsean cycle. 
Note 7, p. 217. — It may here be convenient to give in con- 
nected form the chronological order of the chief prophecies, 
according to the results of the following Lectures. Of course, 
there is necessarily a large element of hypothesis in the details. 
First Period. — From the year of Uzziah's death to the 
outbreak of the Syro-Ephraitic war. Chaps. ii.-v., and 
probably (as Ewald conjectures), ix. 8 — x. 4, the latest 
part of this collection dating appai-ently from the first 
epoch of the war, drca 735 ac. 
Second Period. — Prophecies at the time of Ahaz's resolu- 
tion to do homage to Assyria, and during the ensuing 
ciimpaigii of Tiglath Pileser (734 B.C.). Chaps, vii. 1 — ix. 
7 (chap, vi., recording Isaiah's first vision, seems to have 
been published as a preface to this collection). Chap, 
xvii. 1-11 seems also to date from the same period. 
Third Period. — The time of Assyrian domination. 

(a) Prophecies apparently occasioned by the impend- 
ing fall of Samaria, 722-720 B.C., or restating the 
prophet's position after that event. Chap, xxviii. 
(before the fall of Samaria) ; chap. x. 5 — xi. (after 
that event), 
(i) At the time of the revolt of Ashdod, 711 B.C. 

Chap. XX. 
(c) Under Sennacherib : — (1) During the first movements 
of revolt in Philistia, 704 B.C. Chap. xiv. 29-32. 
(2) Proi)liecies addressed to Judah while the plan 
of revolt was ripening, 704-701 B.C. Chaps, xxix.- 
xxxii. (3) Against the other nations in revolt agai]}s>t 



Ara^ria. Cliap. ixi. 11-17, Duma ttuil tiie notnuiU 
of the SjTO-Arabian desert; chap, xxii'u, Tyre; 
cbap. xviii., Ethiopia ; chap, sii., Egypt, The re- 
iBBue of the old pivphecj i^iust Moali, chaps, xv, 
xvi^ may belong to the same period. (4) Duiing 
thecainpaigniu Jufliea, 701 B.O. Chap«.i.,xiii. (5) 
In the last sl^e of the campaign, afteT the fall of 
the party opposed to Isaiah. Chap.'', xxxviii 6, 7 ; 
xxxvii. 21-35 1 iwiii. (6) Chojw. liv. S4-27 ; xvii. 
12-14, seem to belong to this pcuiod, hat their 
exact positiou iu it is luicerUiu. 
IiTi^SnloT ^ the arrangement of these prophecies seems to be, 
it is not without a principle. Chap. i. seems t^i have been 
pretiiieil as a general introduction to the whole book, for 
which its conleutd well fit it. With this exception, the jiart 
of the l>ook that precedes the large Babylonian prophety of 
chaps. liti. xiv. in well ari'angoil, apart at least frouk the trans- 
position of ix. 8~-X. 4. It contains two sections which Isaiah 
himself may have published very much as they stand, followed 
by a great and eelf-contained prophecy against Assyria, which 
might well be chosen as the eloee of a first attempt at a collected 
edition of some of Isaiah's principal picov. Again, from chap. 
xiii. to chap, xxiii. we have a collection of prophecies which, 
with the excepti<in of chap, xxii, are all directed ogainat foreign 
nations. As it now stands, this collection contains also Baby- 
lonian prophecies, and so must be of Kxilic or post- Exilic date. 
But tfae main part of it may well be of eoi'lier collection, and 
chaps. liii., liv. 1-S3, perhaps do not properly belong to it at all. 
Finally, from chap. xxix. onward we have prophecies of the time 
of Sennacherib addressed to Judah, That isviii., which dates 
from an earlier'period, is afisor.iattid with these is explicable 
from the subject, and it ia not unlikely that Isaiah himself luuy 
have published it a» a preface to the luler prophecies with which 
it is now uiuiucialwl. The chief breaches of chronological order 
are entirely due to the plan adopted of putting the prophecies 
•(piiiisl foreign nalionn togirther, as was also done in the collec- 
Uon of the othcIm of Jcrrmiub. A study of the varying order 
of the several |inrt4 of the la«t-iiameil book in the Hebrew and 
LXX. respectively i» the brut exercise by which one can convince 
onesrif tlmt the order in which n collection now stands cannot 
be held 1« atfotd any matt due U> the chroiiokigical order. 
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NoTK 8, p. 218. — See Cheyne on the passage, and, as regards 
the Choriibini, his article in JEncyc. Brit, 8.V., where references 
to the relevant literature are collected. If the Seraphim are a 
personification of the lightning flash they have some analogy to 
the Phcenician P)Bh {G, I. S., p. 38). 

Note 9, p. 224. — On the idea of holiness a great deal has 
been written. I need only refer to two of the most recent 
discussions. Duhm (Theologie der Fropheten, p. 169 scq.) lays 
particular emphasis on the relation of the idea to the worship of 
God. The idea is cesthetic ; Jehovah's majesty presents itseK as 
holiness to the worshipper in the act of worship. It would be 
more correct to say that the idea of consecration to God is a 
religious or aesthetic and not strictly an ethical idea ; it becomes 
ethical in the prophets because religion becomes ethicaL In the 
elaborate article on the notion of holiness in the Old Te5«tament 
in Baudissin's Studien, part ii. (1878), there is a useful collection 
of material. The most important thing in it, as Noldeke 
observes in his review of the book(Lii. GeatralbL, 1879, No. 12), 
is the part devoted* to show that the notion of holiness has not 
the priijjary sense of purity. It may be now held as agreed 
among scholars that the Arabic words on which this idea was 
based are taken from the Greek KaSos. That the word is old 
Arabic in the sense of holy seems clear from Kuds as the name 
of two mountains in Arabia (Yakut iv. 38, seq. ; see also Noldeke, 
I. c.) ; but its use in the Koran is influenced by Judaism ; the 
word seems almost to have disappeared from the ordinary 
Arabic vocabulary, and the explanation of the commentators 
on Sur. ii. 28 that Icadcisa fi H ar^, like sahaha fi 7 aid, means 
**to go far off" (Ibn SaM, Egn. ed., i. 59), does not go for 
much. So Noldeke judges that the arguments from Arabic for 
the sense of " depart " require confirmation. The Aramaic 
Kdaahd, an earring, literally a " holy thing," that is, no doubt, 
an amulet ((join p. the Uhashtm or amulets as articles of finery, 
Isa. iii. 20), is noteworthy. The remarks on the idea of holiness 
in the text of this Lecture are exclusively based on the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament down to the time of Isaiah. 

Lecture VL 

Note 1, p. 236. — In viii. 1 for roll read tahlet, Tliat a 
tablet inscribed in large letters to catch the eye of every one is 



HOLINESS. 



is the plausible explanation of Ewulii, Proplielea, i. 8. A 

B of the Siloam inscription, witli comnieiitarj', etc, will 

in the forthcoming pert of the Orieiital. $eriet of the 

rapliical Society. 

NoTK 2, p. 230. — The explnnation of ii. 14 given la the 

1 JollowiBg veree ia r^anled aa a later and inaccurate gloss by 

f'tuodt recent critics. 

Note 3, p. 246. — On this tJipic, and in general on Isaiah's 
I theocratic ideal, see Welltiausen, Gtnehichte, i. 431 leq. 

Note 4, p. 248.— The noX (A. V. Bi-audt) of Isa. iv. 2 ii 
I- sot, aa in Jer. ixiii. 5, ixxiii. 15, a sprout front the stock ot 
"Javid, but, more generally, that which Jehovah causes to spring 
,h, viz. from the land, as appears from the parallel "the 
it of the land." This, I tliinh, excludes all reference to the 
g of chap, xi., such as is still thotight of by Lagarde, Stiai- 
:, i. 8 leq., in Spite of his apt illtL<itration from Semitic 
Hiieathenism, where Baal's laud is, Lke the land of Canaan, such 
I'aa derives fertility from the rains of heaven, not from inigatiou 
[{conip, Hosea ii. 21). The word noX is best rendered, I think, 
by " Kpring " in the old English sense of young, fresh growth (as 
in Shukspuara's poems). This enables ns to kei^p up the connec- 
tion tt'ith the cognate verb, as in Zed), vi. 1 2 (" the man whose 
came is Spring and from under hini it shall spring up," that is, 
vherever he treads fresh lite and growth follow), as uvU as to 
feel the identity of the word in such a passage as Psalm Ixv. 10, 
" ThOD blessert the springing thereof." 

Note a, p. 250. — In justification of the Authorised Version 

endering see Laganle, ScvxiUea, i. 13. 
Note 6, p, 2.^ 1 .— Goiuiiare Ewald, Gaekidite, iii. 664 ; mid 
ti S Kings xvi. 18, to whiidi allusion is made a few lines down 
I the page, see ibiiL, p. 607. 

NuTE 7, p. S(i7. — This veree, certainly mistranslated in the 
Anthoriwd Version, may run, " In that day stiall his Btnnig 
KjCities be like the deserted places of forest luid hill-to]), which 
e left detmrt before the children of Israel." Poesibly, how- 
KfiTer, we ihonld corn-ct by the aid of the Septimgint (Lagardu, 
m&mitira, i. 31) "the deserted places of the HiviU; and the 
[Amoritc." 

e 8, p. 267.— Kli'ili is iievi-r a common article of food 
t'With the peasantry of Syria. Bri'ncl and uthcr cei'eal pt'cjiain- 
la with milk, generally eaten sour, and dibi, or grape honey, 
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ai*e the ordinary diet, as Seetzen, for example, found in the 
Hauran (ReiseUj i. 48 ; comp. Pro v. xxvii. 27 ; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 293). Where there is much cultiva- 
tion of cereals the supply of milk is of course correspondingly 
limited. According to Isaiah vii. 22, the whole land of Judah 
shall become free pasture ground, with the result that the kine 
and ewes shall yield abundance of milk, and the man who has a 
yoimg cow and two sheep shall have abundance of milk for his 
family, but no bread or wine. As the vineyards are the first 
thing to be destroyed, requiring as they do the most sedulous 
cultivation, the honey mentioned by Isaiah is doubtless natural 
honey, such as John the Baptist found in the desert, or Jonathan 
in the woods. As the wild bee frequents desert places, swarm- 
ing in the woods or in the rocky sides of deep watercourses, the 
abundance of honey is another indication of the desolation of 
the land. At vii. 15 the true rendering is that the child whose 
infancy falls at the time of the destruction of Damascus shall 
eat butter and honey when he is of age to distinguish the good 
from the bad. That is, when his infancy begins to pass into 
rational childhood the land shall be already reduced to the state 
of depopulation described in verses 21 seq. 

Note 9, p. 272. — The view that the sign given by Isaiah 
refers in its original sense to the birth of our Lord is still 
upheld by Dr. Kay, and some remarks on the subject, with refer- 
ence to his argument, may not be out of place. The first point 
is the meaning of the word T\u?}J ^almah, rendered irdpOevos by 

the oldest version, and " virgin " in the A. V. The word is 
not a very common one, though rather commoner than the 
masculine ^(flem, a young man or lad, of which it is the regular 
feminine. This fact is alone sufficient to show that virginity is 
not the radical idea, and a comparison with the Arabic and 
Aramaic leaves no doubt that both in the masculine and the 
feminine the meaning is a young person of marriageable age. 
There is in fact another and common word for a virgin {hethUlah), 
Even the latter word can be used of a young bride (Joel i. 8), 
and when the idea of virginity is to be made prominent it is not 
out of place to express it more directly (Gen. xxiv. 16 ; Judges 
xxi. 12). But is it then at least the case that usage limits the 
word \ilmah to a virgin ? The word only occurs six times apart 
from our passage ; twice it is used of a grown-up girl still unmar- 
ried (Gen. xxiv. 43 ; Exod. ii. 8), twice it seems to be used ol 



the slave girh of Solomon's harem (Cant. i. 3 ; vi. 8). In Prov. 
XXX. IE) Dr. Eay feels the force of the argument againat hi« 
view m much that he backs up his appeal to Heiigatenberg by 
the suggestion that the passage is allegorical ; Ps. Ixviii. S5 may 
be iairly taken with the tu-o passages first quoted. On the 
whole the evidence does not bear out the supposition that 
virginity is an essential in the notion ; though a mairiogeahlu 
girl naturally stands distinguished from a married woman, and 
thus laaiah probably means a young woman who has not yet 
been a mother. But this suits the acceptution of the passage 
which we have adopted. The prophet's point ia that before & 
woman presently to be married can have a child emerging froui 
babyhood certain things will oixat. That this is at all eventa 
the correct determination of the date which he has in view (vix, 
the following year) is abeolntely clear. Fur the same date is 
given again in the parallel prnphecy viii. 3, 4, by a simihir anci 
quite unambiguous sign. 

The objection to all this is mainly tlint the si({n offcrc'd by 
Jehovah must be of a grander and miraculous character. But 
what is the nature of s prophetic "sign"? Another " sign " 
),'iven by Isaiah is his walking nake<l and barefuot for threti 
years (xx. 3) ; he and his children are living signs to Israel 
(viii. IB). So, too, in Ewk. iv. 3 ; lii. 8, 1 1 ; xxiv. 34, B7, 
the signs are mere symbolic actions or Qod-given pledges for the 
fulfilment of His word. They are, as it were, seals set to pro- 
phecy, by which its truth can be put tn the test in the future. 
What Dr. Kay further urges for the Messianic references from 
combination with Iso. ii. 7, Micah v. 3, is plainly not demon- 
strative, for the combination is not indicated in the Biljle Itself. 

No^E 10, p. 273.— See Ewald on the passage, and Lagarde, 
Semitiea, i 31 wf., where the identity of Na'inian with Adoitin 
i» ably mainlained. Note further that the river now calleil lb<f 
Nahr Na'mAn is the ancient Eelus, which se«nui to confirm llic 
view that Na'mSn is a divine name. 

Note I i, p. 276, — 1 here follow whnl I may cnll the oor. 
Uin correctiou made independently by Selwyu and tituder. 
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Isaiah's work. I shall not refer to them at each point, but it 
will be convenient to indicate where English translations of 
them may be found. The AmiaU of Sargon, translated by M. 
Oppert, are given in Kec. of the Pasty vol. vii., the inscription on 
his palace at Khorsabad, ibi<l.y vol. ix., and other inscriptions of 
the same reign in vol. xi. The Koyunjik cylinder, chiefly 
relied ui)on by those who refer several prophecies of Isaiah to 
a supposed invasion and siege of Jerusalem by Sargon, is trans- 
lated by Geor<;e Smith, Eponym Canon ., p. 129 {Assyritin Dis- 
coverieii, p. 289). It is, unhappily, in a very fragmentary 
condition. For the whole question of the relations of Judah 
with Sargon, as reflected in the prophecies of Isaiah, it is enough 
to refer to Mr. Cheyne's Prophecies of Isaiah, under chaps, i., 
X. XX,, but especially in his introduction to chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix., 
where the literature of the s abject is fully cited. It will be 
seen in the text of this Lecture that I am unable to follow the 
conclusion which has recommended itself to Mr. Cheyne on the 
basis of suggestions by Dr. Hi neks, Prof. Sayce, and other 
Assyriologists. Mr. Cheyne's commentary should be taken along 
with his article Isaiah, in the Encyc. Brit., ninth ed., vol. xiii. 
In regard to the bearing of the narrative of Kings on this 
question, tlie most satisfactory discussion is that of Wellhausen 
in his edition of Block's Einleitun// (1878), p. 254 seq., and 
again in Encyc. Brit., vol. xiii. p. 414. 

Note 2, p. 280. — Ratia is called Rafeh by Mr. Chester 
{Palestine Survey ; Special Papers, p. Ill), and Bir Refa in 
Baedeker^ s Handbook to Palestine, Route 11. The true Arabic 
name, however, is Rafah (Yakiit, ii. 796 ; Istakhry and Mokad- 
dasy sa^pius; Makrizy, Hi (at wd-Athdr, i. 189). Yakfit places it 
eighteen miles from Gaza, at the termination of the sandy desert, 
with a great sycamore grove three miles on the Gaza side of it. 
It was, and still is, regarded as the frontier between Egypt and 
Syria (Tstakliry, p. 45). The latest notice of the place is in the 
Archduke Ludwig Salvator's Caravan Route (Eng. Tr. 1881, p. 
54), with a \ iew of the columns that mark the site of an ancient 
temple. 

Note 3, p. 287. — The difficulties of interpretation that 
encompass the book of Micali, and the very corrupt state of some 
parts of the text, are well known, and have received sj»ecial 
attention from various critics since the publication of the Com- 
mentarius in Vaticinium Michoi of Taco Roorda (1869). Not- 
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witLptamling the iliBcnBsion by Stade in his Zeitsclinfl for 1881, 
I still think that dhays. i.-r. form a single well-connected book. 
The question of chaps. vL viL doea not belong to the Bubject of 
the present Lecture. At the same time, it will be seen in Note 
6 that the text of Micah i.-v. has suffered from interpolation, 
and it is an open question whether, besiilea the paswges there 
spoken o^ ii. 12, 13 does not break the connection and at least 
lequire to be transposed. There is, however, nothing in the 
thought of these verses which is not perfectly congruous with 
chap, v., and Ewald's snggestioD that they are inserted as a. 
Bpeciraen of tiilse propheuy ia tlierefore untenable. The false 
^^phets of Micah's tirue flattered the rulers and Fuppnrteil the 
k (fatfiM quo, while the vereea in question give precisely Mieah's 
K-idea of a rtguvenescenue of tho niass of the iiatiou under 
Jehovah and Jehovah's king — a popular, not an aristocratic 
conception. 

Note 4, p. S89. — In Micah ii. S, and siinilnrly in Isa. xxx. 
33, the puncluatiun PVSTIM ia not nie«nt to be a variation of 
T^DTIK, but expresses a dilFerent exegetical tradition, in which the 
phrase is lyiplnineil from ^D, "over against." In Isaiah both 
traditions (and so both pronmiciations) are ancient, but that with 
6 probably mure anuient (LXX„ Aq„ Syia., Theod., Syr.). The 
conflat« rendering of the Tar)-uiii expresses both. In Alicah 
the weight of tradition is for d (Aq,, Hieron., Tgiu,, as against 
Sym. and iierhaps LXX. ; Syr. thinking of the root kjd). TTje 
variation can be traced down into the time of the pointed test ; 
■ee CwL Petjop., edited by Straok, where in each place a later 
hand has put d for d. The pnsance, then, is one in which there 
waa an early divergence of tiwlition, and in which therefore we 
are thrown back on the conHinanljil text, which probably hod 
originally n<i 1. But the oppofitinn of vers. 7, 8 is that of sharp 
contrast, which eu):gtsls that we should bej^a with a pronoun 
Onm. C'oiiibiniiig this coujecture with Ronrda's rio^W ^°t 
JKhbi the Iatl*T of which gives no good sense, and omittins one 
of 'the four consecutive wem» (Dip; for DCflp*} or reading CSDija; 
for OtfipS\\ (whirli, though less likely, is certitinly iKwsible, OIs. 
S 68, b), '« e get tlie sense, " But ye are Ui My poopli; as a foe 
rising up against one tliat is at peace with him ; yi- strip ulf the 
cloak frmn Ibeiu tlmt pius by w^ciirely, Bverw fruiii [not tliiiik- 
inU i>f] war." Fcr TIK we probably sliould read rmn, tlie final 
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n having disappeared in that following, and the garment meant 
is probalily the hairy mantle which, as worn by the prophets, 
was doubtless the garment of the simpler classes. Of interpre- 
tations retaining the present text the most ingenious is certainly 
that of Abulwalid (col. 764), who anticipates Roorda in taking 

T^oriK as " against." The almost total neglect of this greatest 
of mediaeval Hebraists by expositors subsequent to (Jesenius is 
much to be deplored. 

Note 5, p. 290. — The words 733"*!^ HKll are rejected as 
a gloss by Noldeke in SchenkeFs Bibel-Lexikon, iv. 214 (1872), 
and by Kuenen, 7'heoL Tijdsch., 1872, p. 291. Kuenen forcibly 
points out that a precisely similar gloss has been introduced by 
the LXX. in ver. 8. That the words are no part of the original 
context appears, I think, very clearly from the sense. To say 
that the daughter of Zion shall be delivered in Babylon from 
the hand of all her enemies gives no good sense. We can 
speak of deliverance from captivity, but not of deliverance in 
it. On the other hand, to say that the population of Zion shall 
be delivered in the field, i.e, in the open country, agrees, as is 
shown in the text of the Lecture, with the context and the 
general tenor of Micah's thought. The words " And thou shalt 
come unto Babylon " cannot, however, be the only interpolation 
in chap, iv., for the impossibility of reconciling vers. 11-13 with 
ver. 10 is plain. According to ver. 10 Zion shall be captured 
by the enemy, and this agrees with iii. 12. But in the follow- 
ing verses the besieging hosts of many nations are broken 
beneath the walls of Jerusalem. The force of this difficultv 
has been recognised by most recent writers on the question, by 
Oort {TJieoL TijtUh,, 1872, p. 507); Kuenen {ibid., 1872, p. 
62 — in the later paper already cited he endeavours to meet the 
difficulty) ; Wellliansen (Bleek's Einl, 4th ed., p, 426) ; Stade 
(Z.f, AT. W., 1881, p. 167) ; and Steiner {ad /.). The solutions 
proposed are various, but the simplest seems to be that of Oort, 
who treats vers. 11-13 as an interpolation. In accepting Oort's 
view thus far, I by no means agree with his general treatment 
of the passage, which, as Kuenen has remarked {I, c), has no 
necessary connection with the genuineness of the verses in 
question. Stade, who separates out the whole pericope, iv. 11- 
V. 4 {Heb,, v. 3) as a separate prophecy, seems to me to miss the 
point of the propliet's thought. 

Note 6, p. 291. — The sinfulness of these things is el -ew hero 



emphoaiacd ]iy the prophets, inssmucb an they are earthly thiii^g 
which cume between man and Jehovah (Isa. iL). But the thought; 
of Micah goes further than this. Hosea had taught that Judah 
aball not be delivered by horses and horsemen, but also not by 
weapons of human war (i. 7 ; ii, 18). Micah, though he looks 
forward to a reign of peace among the nations, thinks of Judah 
as delivered by the sword (v. 6). His objection to fortresses and 
horses is not an objection to war. Nor is it a mere objection 
to the misuBe of these things. They are themselves out of plau« 
in restored IsraeL This is paraUel to Deut. svii 16, wbei-e 
the multiplication of horses is spoken of as a lanlt in the king. 
Horses and chariots were in fact in ancient times the uonnter- 
part of the standing armies and artillery of which free peoples 
in modem times have been naturally jealous as dangerous to 
lilierty. And the maintenance of the royal estnblishnient of 
horses was ucoonipaniecl by oppreiwive exactions, as we see from 
1 Kings xviii. S, and the mention of the first gross crop as the 
" king's mowings " in Amos vii, 7. 

Note 7, p. 297, — A few words may bete be added on the 
special points in the prophecies assigned by Mr. Cheyne to the in- 
vasion of Sargon, which he lays strees on as hardly consistent with 
a reference to the wars of TOl. On chap. !. the argument that 
there are no points of contact between this prophecy and those 
composed with reference to Sennacherib's invasion is not valid 
if we distinguish in that campaign two periods, one before 
Hez«kiali'fl subinisMon, and another after the shnrnplens breach of 
faith of which Sennacherib was guilty, in demanding the sur- 
render of the fortress of Zion, after he had come to terms with 
HeKekiab. That the sketch of the moral and religious con- 
dition of Judah will not apply to Hezekiah'a time is also an 
owumption based on the view that the reforms of that king 
precedeil the repulse of Sennacherib, which is, at all events, 
very doubtful (see Lect, VIII.). In chap, ixii. " the severe tone of 
the pro|>hecy " is again to be explained by referring it to the 
si^e iu the iii'St part of the campaign, when Hezekiah maile 
submission to Sennacherib. In chaps. iiix.-xxxii. Mr. Cheyne 
htiriself does not seem to nject the reference to Sennacherib, in 
Bpitt fit his remark at p. 156, tliat they "were evidently 
delivered at various slagtui of the Aiffyrian intervention undur 
8aq;on." See his nott-s an xxx. 29, 33. 

None B,p; 296. — Several points ufcuulAut between lnultM 



and laa. xxviii. (x. 1 
iiviii 15, 18) have been pointed out byEwald and Che^e,Ui>) 
to these may be added x. 20 : xxviil 15 ; xi. 2 : Jtn-iii, 6. In 
their whole oouception., indeed, the two chapters are most closely 
allied, the ese«ntia[ points of differance being (a) that in. the ona 
Sawaria has fallen, in the other is only about to fall ; (b) iltti 
chap, sxviii, is mainly whiressed to the godlesB rulers, wliile 
cha[ia. s. xi., in whi'.'h very little referenue is made to the sin vt 
Judah, seem rather to be a word of comfort to the true reninant 
— primarily we may euppoBe to laaiuli's own oircle. The thought 
that Judah and Aaayria cannot long remain on terms app<«n 
already in xxviii. EO, and, taken with the lesaon of the InU of 
Samaria, would easily lead to the thoU);ht of the decisive onn- 
test of chap, x., without the iutcrvention of any actual war 
between Judah and Israel. Further, that chap. xi. was writtKn 
at a considerably earlier date than the propheciee of the reign 
nf Senuoeheiib seems probable &om the prominence given in 
the former chapter to the new Davidic kiijyBhip, iii thnt con- 
trast to the old monarchy which disappearB in later propliecie*. 
The chief reason wliy many conjmentatora feel themselvn 
obliged to refer x. xi. to a time of actual war is the ca4ncC> 
dinjiry vividness and detail of the description of the approMih 
of the Assyrian through the pass of Miehmaeli, We know, 
however, that Sennacherib's advance was not made by tJiia raid, 
which disposes at all events of the still not quite abandoaad 
theory of a vatkiitium ac eventu. Moreover, if Isaiah wrote thii 
prophecy, as has also been supposed by some, when the Assyrian 
was already close at hand, he could not have chosen tliiit roul« 
for his description, for it must have been pl^n from tho 
beginning of the campaign that Sennacherib's plan was to 
advance by the nea-coost In any case, therefore, the picture li 
on ideal one, aud Isaiah gives it the luoat impressive form jnm- 
sible by depicting an advance &oiu the North by way of Scopn& 
His tboui^bt is that &om the conquered land of Samaria th« 
AMyrian will move on a^iainst Jerusalem ; his progreta ia Math- 
wonls in steady coui'se, and this determines the delaila. 

Note 9, p. 307. — The first and last of the fonr ounM 
bestowed on the child of Iso. iit. 6 certainly do not imply any- 
thing that involves a transcendental personality. Thi^ kingwhn 
i.' eqnip|H>[l ns h doscribed in chap. xi. may ivell Ih> oAXrA 
"Wondeifal Coimsellor" (these woitls are fo 1m uuitetl is • 



■ ■ringle idea as in DTK KIB.OeQ. ivi. 12), and " Prince of Peace." 
interpretation of the tliird name is disputed. It 19 sorae- 

ttimes taken to mean " Father of bootj," but at all events the 

I pltraee " ererlnsting inountiiina " (Hab. iij. 6) shows that it lias 
not the tranBceniiental Idea of eternity. The words in Hebrew 
which we render by eternity mean only a dnratiun the com- 
mencement or completion of which lies in the mist of extniuiu 
remotenea", or is not contemplat<id by the Epeaker. " God the 
mighty one," couEtrued u an ajipoeition, is a quite unique name, 
such appositional forms not occurring in pui'e Hebrew names of 
persons (Olshausen, Spnidilekrhicli, p. 613). If we rendered it 
" Gud is the mi};hty one," it wuuld be parallel to each, names aa 
EInaani, " God is grociouaness ;" Eliphelet or Elphelct, " God is 
deliverance ;" Joah, "Jehovah ie a brother." But, according to 
Hebrew idiom, a being in whom is God's name is one through 
which Uod manifests Himself to men, and eo the prophet prub- 
ably nieuiis this wondrous name to desurlbe the manifestation 
of Jehcivdb'a kiiigHhij) ihroufjh His human representative. It is 

. throuyb the New Tcfitoment that we learn tbat a complete and 
adequate monifeBtation of God to man con only be nutdc through 
ft God-man. 

3TB H), p. 309. ^The relation of these two parages has 
o often and fully discussed tbat it is needless to go into it 
It seems to be quite clearly made out that Micah does 
kDt qaot« fi'om Isaiah, but also there are no indimtions in the 

^eonteit that he quotes from any one at all, while the idea tbat 
the passage stands in Isaiah oa the t^^t for the remorka tbat 
follow ii9 somewhat arbitmry and hui'dly borne out by ibe con- 
text. The opening wnrdB nt Isa. ii. 2 show that the pasaoge as 
it itands in Isainb is divorced from its orif^nal connaction, and 
IB just enoU);h of apparent bearing on ii. 5 to make it pos- 
e thai a copyiat inserted it at tbat place. 



Lectcre VIII. 

Note I, p. 317. — Tlie Assyrian inscriptions bearing on this 
are givi-n in G. Suu'tb's pcmtbumous H\ii(»tj of Sennatlierib, 
; Epanym Canon, p. 131. Kee also Alexander PolyhiHtor, 
tf. Euteb., Vhrou., ed. Scboene, vol. i. p. S7 ; G. Syncellus (Bonn 
ri.), vol. i, p, 3fll. The Assyrians rule<! Babylon by mentia 
~ ■ vanal king, and so the two jest's " withunt a king " in tli« 
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Canon given by Syncellus are those of Merodach Baladan's revolt 
His embassy to Judah can hardly fall later than 704. 

Note 2, p. 319. — ^The title prefixed to this prophecy (xiv. 
28) refers it to the year of Ahaz's death. In that case Ahaz 
must be the fallen oppressor of the Philistines, and Hezekiah 
the new and more terrible conqueror, and this view is supported 
by those who accept the title (e.f/., Delitzsch, ad lo€,\ by reference 
to the victories of Hezekiah over the Philistines, 2 Kings xviii. 
8. But in ver. 31 the destroying force is unquestionably the 
Assyrian, as Delitzsch himself admits, and thus the title breaks 
the unity of the oracle. K Hezekiah continued a dominion 
over the Philistines commenced in the reign of his father, both 
must have done so as agents of the Assyrian. There is no trace 
of this, and in any case such a supremacy could hardly have 
atforded the motive for our prophecy. It is possible that 
Hezekiah's operations in Philistia were connected with the rising 
against Sennacherib, when he seems to have been accepted as 
head of the Philistine revolt, and held Padi the Assyrian vassal- 
king of Ekron as a captive. Or more probably the reference in 
Kings is to operations undertaken after the defeat of Senna- 
cherib to recover the districts which, as we learn from the 
monuments, Sennacherib in the first prosperous part of his 
expedition detached from Judah and hancled over to the 
sovereigns of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza. Before the war with 
Sennacherib, at all events, it was with Assyria, not with Hezekiah, 
that the Philistines had to reckon, and it is to Assyria that the 
prophecy clearly points. The titles of prophecies have by no 
means the same authority as the text ; they are often demon- 
strably incorrect and mere late conjectures. In the present case 
the conjecture may have been founded on the Eabbinical 
exegesis expressed, as Bochart has noticed, in the Targum, which 
makes the root of the serpent (Nahash) mean the stock of Jesse, 
according to the well-known identification of Jesse with the 
Nahash of 2 Sam. xvii. 25. If the prophecy refers to the death 
of an Assyrian monarch, it is Sargon, not Shalnianeser, who must 
naturally be thought of. 

Note 3, p. 322. — The Altaku of the monuments (in the 
neighbourhood of Tanma or Tinmath) is generally and plausibly 
identified with the Eltekeh of Josh. xix. 44 ; xxi. 23, of which 
nothing further is known, except that it lay like Timnath in 
Danite territory. 



Note 4, p. 335. — It was, I think, a eaying of Napoleon, that 
under a good government the Delta encroaches on the deiiert, 
while under a hod govemtaent the desert encroaches on the 
Delta. Not only are the puhlic works, the great canola, apt to 
fall into ruin under a had government, but the peasantry, having 
no eeouiity for the enjoyment of the fruit of their labour, will 
not do their part. Thus every traveller by the overland route 
tn India must have been stmck with the small amount of culti- 
vation along the banks of the great freshwater canaL The 
water was there, provided at the cost of many thousand lives, 
but there was not such confidence iu the equity of Ismail 
Fasha an to encourage cultivators to risk their capital in 
improvements which might he rendered worthlesa in a moment 
by a rise in the wat«r-rat« or by tlio water being cut off. The 
real cure for the miseries of £gypt is still a government in 
which the people can have sufBcient confidence to venture to 
help themselves, and to utilise the vast number of small hoards 
now lying buried in the earth or iu holes in the walls of houses. 
It is not free institutions, but a just and firm administration 
that is beneficial to the East. 

Note 5, p. 336,— On the discussion as to the authorship of 
Isa. lix. 16-26 see Clieyne's introduction to the chapter; Euenen, 
Onrferaoftt, ii. 74. The passage may have been n-touched, and at 
least the varianU on the name of the city in ver. 16 (city of 
destruction, city of the sun, city of righteousnees) may have 
something to do with the Oiiias temple at Leontopolis ; but that 
an interpolation in favour of this sanctuary could have entered 
the Hebrew text, as Hitiig and Oeiger suppose, is hardly possible. 
And the allusion to the consecrated majfeba, ver. 19, is quite 
inconsistent with a date subsequent to the reformation of Josioh 
and the acceptance of the Deuteronomie law of worship. 
. Note 6, p. 345. — The variety of opinion as to the history 
of the relations of Assyria to Judah, to which reference has been 
made in the notes on lost Lecture, is nowhere more remarkable 
than in the accounts given by different historians and expositora 
of Seuuiclierib's campaign in Judah. The opinion which 
distinguishes two invasions under Sargon and Sennacherib 
respectively has been already discussed and rejected. On the 
other hand, the theory of Professor Ituwlinson ^lat Sennacherib 
was twice in Juda» (b.c. 701, mid again B.C. 690}, that 
Heiekiah'a surrander and tribute belong to the first occoNon ai 
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the great deliverance to the second {Ancient Monarchies^ ii. 165), 
has no basis whatever except pure conjecture. Sennacherib 
seems to have been in quite a different quarter in the latter year 
(Smith, History of Sennachetih, p. 87). It is therefore necessary 
to place both the surrender and the deliverance of Jerusalem, as 
recorded in Kings, in the campaign of 701. The first part of 
the campaign, in which the Assyrians were victorious, is de- 
scribed in Kings exactly as on the monuments (see Evcyc Brit.f 
xiii. 414). That Sennacherib does not relate the calamity which 
subsequently befell his host and compelled him to retire is quite 
what we should expect from the exclusively boastful style of the 
Assyrian monuments, and his record is manifestly imperfect, for 
it does not tell how Sennacherib settled matters with Tirhakah 
or mention the conclusion of peace with him. Further, the 
immediate outbreak of a fresh rebellion in Babylon and the fact 
that Sennacherib did not again appear to make war on Egypt 
are clear proofs that his retreat was inglorious, in spite of the 
spoil he carried home from Judah. But it is arbitrary in 
Schrader and Duncker to suppose that the battle of Eltekeh was 
really the last event in the campaign, and was a virtual defeat. 
That battle was merely due to an attempt to raise the siege of 
Ekron, and the operations farther south at Libnah and Lachish 
must have occurred subsequently. It is plain, too, from the 
Egyptian tradition given in Herodotus that the Egyptians had a 
knowledge of the campaign and defeat of the Assyrians, but did 
not ascribe it to their own prowess. It is very probable that 
the mice which figure in the legend in Herodotus are a symbol 
of pestilence (Hitzig, Gesch. d. V. Israel, p. 125, 222 ; Urgeschichte 
der FhilistaeVy p. 201 ; Wellhausen on 1 Sam. vi. 4), in which 
case the Egyptian mythus points to the true account as given in 
the Bible. 

Note 7, p. 345. — The first chapter of Isaiah must have 
been written at this time. It cannot well belong to the Syro- 
Ephraitic war, which, when the theory of invasion under Sargon 
is rejected, is the only other date that comes into consideration ; 
for then the distress had not reached such a pitch as Isaiah 
describes. The points of contact with the contemporary chap, 
xxii. are manifest. The wicked rulers of chap. i. are the 
associates of Shebna in chap. xxii. Even the many sacrifices of 
i. 1 1 seq. reappear at xxii. 1 3, for at that time feast and sacri- 
fice were identical ; and the comparison of the two texts throws 
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on instructive liglit on tbe popular worahip aa It rllHplttj-Bd Ilwlf 
amoii){ iBsinh'a rjpponcntB. The reading whii-li I liav« uiiupliMl 
in i. 7 is tliot uf Ewalct, Lugiirdc, Ch^yne, und utliurii. 

Koiic 8, p. 350. — RabBhakch'B attempt Ui gain ihu pupiilaoH 
to his side waa perhaps aiiggeetiid by tlie couriw (if tbit jirHvlimi 
Biege when, as Sennacherib relate^ llie KarriwD of JvniiMliini 
"inclined to Bubmiaiiou" (Smith, HnmiLckerib, p, 03; iJliiii'ktiri 
ii. 365). 

Note 9, p. 3fil.— I here follow tb« lirilllanl cormti'iii iif 
WcllhaUBcn (Ul<!«k'a EinUilung, p. ilbl), which bw I'niri'l 
general acceptance. 

Note 10, p. 352. — I canuil aw tliat Ui« Bilila iiumiMvn, m 
Ut. Chcyne eupposea, imptiuM tluit l)t« culiuitll]' altui'krjl h jiuii 
of Sennuchcrib'a army lyiuK before JtrunoJuui. It *wiii« \ii 
have been the uiain Wy uf lh« LiMt tliul Miltvi'ul, {r|'i>*iiii|iili|^ 
on the borden of I'^ypt, u wu Immi fl^tu tJu: riiciiiiiiiU'iiliit lliiit 
Sennacherib took Ijiuliiah, from llu ai*)^ 'if wbli'li iui tHiii liln 
last auninioiu to Uczi-kiuli, 

Note II, p. 3«a.— Tbfi'Wof tlwMj.- r„i,:iM„M ii,. ,,|,.... 
chosen by Jehovah out of ajl th« trilH' ' <ii* 

name there, suil at wbUh iJow ImmvJ'i > i i 

ably ofTtired, ia foruiulsled 111 lltv liWk •/! ' ■ 
dally in chap. sii. — and U |in*up[irui«iJ >» I'v i i" n t i'(j<rU 
Uon. In the Ult«r it ufijMUji u» a Giiul i/lwt, uwliii»ii«ll)r 
establishtsl, and no lungi^i- r»tiiihM|{ Ki|il«uiilij>N •» juMinualUni: 
Indeed, it ia lionlly tixi nmcli t/i tuy Iliat liiu tiiivlmiwuliti I'Ku 
of the rrieatly Legblatinu i» luft Ihv unity m( lb' Hiluliiat^jr bitt 
the prerogative of tha Aaroiiii: jiriiMbiHiil uiul rllual, 't'bs 
sanctuary at which tbew! are fouiid ia iba uidy ii'iu miiiluiuy, 
becBiim! only at it can Ji-huvali im njiiiriHU'liwI Ihriiiiifh iiu 
mediatfint, and under the ciuviuaniiil fonua, ajiart fniiii wlil''ti Uv 
ii either altogether inaccewible, or nuuilrala llfitiai>lf only III 
wmth. Of this point'of view there ia abnolntidy no tiwa in 
the hiatory before the Erile ; it appears exclunivcly Iti tlia [iriMil}- 
parts of tlie Heisteucb and in the Chronidiin, and thii 1* oiia ut 
the most nolable general facta which combioe with a niultiliula 
nf apenal arguuienls to establish the post-Eillo datu of iha 
Priestly Legislation, For nothing is historienlly nioiv wrtulii 
tliaii that thi> doctrine of tlie exclusive pnvilege of the prieat- 
hoo<l nf Aariiu, in th^ xenae of the Prioatly Legialatioii, tiid nnl 
jret exist at the time when Joaiah brought up the priesta of f 
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high places to Jerusalem and nourished them on the unleavened 
bread of the sanctuary along with their "brethren" of the 
house of Zadok, or even at the time of Ezekiel, to whom the 
priWlege of the Zadokitcs is still a law for the future, not a 
fixed religious principle of the past. In the book of Deutero- 
nomy, on the other hand, the unity of the sanctuary stands by 
itself, and rests on argument derived from the prophets of the 
eighth century. To the Deuteronomist, as to the prophets, it 
appears as an essential of true religion to maintain the separa- 
tion between the worship of Israel and the worship of the 
Canaanite holy places. Jehovah is to be worshipped in a single 
sanctuary of His own choosing, in order that His service may be 
kept free from heathenish elements. In this argument the 
question of the hierarchy has no place : the law of Deuteronomy 
is a solution of the problem, which became practical after the 
victory of Isaiah, how the national worship can be reorganised 
so as to answer the conditions of sacrificial cultus^ while yet 
excluding all danger of Canaanite influence. The lines in 
which the solution is sought are not, however, explicitly sug- 
gested either by Isaiah or Micah, neither of whom draws an 
express contrast between the legitimate altar and the provincial 
holy places. Between the prophetic condemnation of the 
popular worship and the Deuteronomic plan of worship central- 
ised in one sanctuary a link is wanting, and that link is found in 
the shape assumed by Hezekiah's reforms under the special 
conditions of the land at the time when the provincial 
sanctuaries had been destroyed by Sennacherib. Hezekiah's 
reforms were not permanent because they were largely guided 
by temporary circuuistances. The Deuteronomic code endeavours 
to develop an adequate and permanent scheme for the whole 
worship of Israel, in which the principle of centralisation is 
carried out in all its consequences, and adapted to every require- 
ment of social life. See the argument for this in detail, 0. T, in 
J. Gh^ Lect. xii. 

Here, however, the question arises, how far the religious 
pre-eminence which was thus accorded to Zion corresponded 
with tendencies already at work before the catastrophe of Senna- 
cherib, and which might have ultimately produced the same 
resulteven in other circumstances. We have first to consider 
the attitude taken up towards Zion by the prophets. Accordin}:» 
to Amos i. 2, Jehovah roars from Zion and sends forth His 



voice from Jeniaalem. Zion, tlierefore, to this Judiean propliet 
IB already tlie centre of JebovaL'a w,lf-inniufe«tatioii. But tlie 
prophetic doctrine of Jehovah's monifeetation in judgment has 
nothing to do with Hia appearance to HIb people in tLeir acte of 
worship. To Amoa the organs of Jehovah's intercourse with 
His people are not the prieets, but the prophets and KazoriteA 
(ii. 12). Jehovah's relation to " Hia people Israel " ia that of 
the supreme judge : not the t«niple but the tent of David occu- 
piea the centotl place in his picture of restoration ; the future 
glory of Jerusalem consists in its restoration to the position of 
a great capital, the centre of a dominion embracing the vaSBal 
nations, " over whom Jehovah's name waa called " in the days of 
David. The last expresaion shows moat clearly how little the 
idea of worship at the sanctuary of Jerusalem has to do with 
Amos's notion of the religious importance of Zion ; the subjects 
of the house of David are, aa such, subjects of Jehovah, We 
sluill not err, then, if we say that to Amos Zion is the seat of 
divine manireetatiun because it is the seat of the Davidic king- 
dom. Precisely in the same way the tent of David appears in 
a position of central importance in the old prophecy, Isa. zvi. 
It is in this relation also that Zion holds a central place in the 
■ileal of Isaiah and Micah. Jehovah manifests Himself on Zion, 
not at the altar but on the throne of judgment. And so in 
Ina. xix. the conversion of Egypt is followed by the worship of 
Jehovah, not Ut the altar of Jetusaleni, but within the land of 
Egypt itself. The tributary honiage of Tyre and Ethiopia 
(Jsa. Kviii. 7 ; xxiii. IB) is paid to the capital of Jehovah's king- 
dom, and enriches tlie inhabitants of Jerusalem, not the priests. 
Hud the priests been meant in Isa, xxiii. 18, the prophet would 
have said, "them that itnnd before Jehovah." At the same 
time it is obvious that the temple had necessarily a great pre- 
eminence over all other holy places because it was the royal, 
and so in a sense the national, aanctuary. This comes out most 
clearly in the old wor-hyum for a king of Judah, Ph. xi. 
Another poiut whieh doubtless had great weight with the luasscs 
was the )>reseuce of the ark in Zion. That the ark was the 
token of Jehovah's ]>reHunce was the ancient belief of Israel, and 
appears iu a striking way in 2 Sam. iv. 25. On the old view 
the ai'k was the sanctuary of the armies of Israel, which led 
them to battle, and the words of David in llie paasoge just cited 
are noteworthy as forming in a certtun sense the tnnsition from 



this view to tlint embodied in, Solomon's temple, that Jehovah 
liuB now tuken i]]i His permanent dwelling-place in the seat of 
kiii'triiiip. lu thiii there lies a real step towards religions cen- 
tiiilisHtion— only, we know that no inference was practically 
drawn from it for tlie abolition or limitation of local wonhip. 
All that is historically certain is that the autumn feast at Jem- 
wilera, and perhaps the paesover there, became great pilgrimage 
feosta. In this sense Isaiah himself seems to recognise Jerusalem 
as the religious centre of the land (xxi. 2B ; iiiiii. 20), and 
here we must, no doubt, seek another practical facilitation of 
the centralisation of worship. But the prophets lay no weight 
(m the ark as the central point of Jerusalem's holiness. To 
Isoinh the whole mountain land of Israel, but especially the 
whole plateau of Zion, is holy (xi. 9 ; iv. 6). The code, as dis- 
tinguished from the framework, of Deuteronomy never mentions 
the ark ; according to Jeremiah the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah is a thing of no consequence. In the days of Israel's 
re)ientance it shall not be sought for or repaired, but " Jerusalem 
shiiU be called Jehovah's throne " (iii. 1 7). Thus it is still as the 
seat of Jehovah's kingship that Jerusalem has central religious 
iiu|}ortance ; the political not the priestly ideal is that which 
prevails among all the prophets before Ezekiel. 

Note 12, p. 364. — Ashtoreth, Moloch or Milcom, and 
Cheniosh, in whose worship similar elements prevailed with 
those of Moloch worship (2 Kings iii. 27), and who was also 
associated ■with Ashtoreth, as we learn from the compound 
Ashtiir-Keniosh of the stone of Mesha, are the deities mentioned 
ill connection with these sanctuaries in 1 Kings xi., 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13. And in the time from Manasseh onwards, Moloch- 
worship and worship of the " queen of heaven " appear as 
prominent new features of Judah's idolatry. It is also prob- 
able tliat the local high places took on their restoration a 
mow markedly heathenish character than before. Isaiah and 
Micah do not sjieak in detail of Canaanite abominations in 
Judah, sueh as are mentioned for Ephraim in Amos and Hosea, 
wliile the book of Dcnteronomy regards the high places as purely 
Canaanitish. This is very natural, for Sennacherib's invasion 
must have led captive a lai^r proportion of the higher than of 
the lower classes, and the latter, no doubt, were more mixed 
with Canaanite elements, the Israelites having long been a sort of 
aiistocracy in the land (^sHni, or freemen). Compare Jer. v. 4. 



Note 13, p, 365.- — Ewald is doubtless right in assigning 
theee chapters to the reign of Mtinasseh. The times are woree 
tlian those of Micah i.-v., but the religion of Judah has lust its 
old nnive, joyful character. Without any true seuBe of sin, there 
is a strong aeiiee of Jehovah's diBpleaaure, a readiness to mnke 
any nairiiice — even that of the firstborn son — to appease His 
\wath. Then, too, the atatutea of the house of Omri are kept 
(vi, 16). These are precisely the notea of tlie reign of Manasseh 
as described in Kinga. One correction, however, must be made 
on Ewnld's view, Wellhausen's argument that the prophecy 
breaks off abruptly at vii. 6, and that the following verses are 
written from the standpoint of Babylonian exile (Bleek's Etiil., 
p. 425 *eq.), will, I think, when carefully weighed, be found to 
be uonuluxive. The enemy of vii. 10 cannot be the heathenish 
party in Judah ; the restoration looked forward to is not a turn 
of atfairs in a still existing kingdom of Jndah, but the recall of 
tlie nation from banishment in Egypt and Assyria. The situa- 
tion is no longer, as in the previous prophecy, one of prevailing 
national sin, the judgment on which cannot long be delayed, 
but a situation of present calamity and darkness, the punishment 
of past sins which ore acknowledged by a penitent nation. 



P. 1153.— Tlie eiistenoe of a vafsal kingdom of Bamaria 
has again become doubtful, or bas even been given up by As- 
eyriulojcistt^ as it appears that the name read Utimurun and 
identified with Samaria ooght to be SamaimvTiiii. Boe Sohrader, 
Abh. Berl. Ak.. 1679; Detitzsch, Pamdiet, p. 286; Nilldeke, 
' Z.D.M.6., 1882, p. 178. In conseqnenro of this new reading, 
the word Samarilam, at p. 333, Uoe 3, should also be omitted. 




Asorat, SOI ; gBrden* of, S78. 

Abub. 48, 7fl leq. 

Aliu, 200, 23U ; alliance with Awyria, 
2S0 teq.: hU idolatrous liaildings, 
Sfil'; refnus to liear Isaiali, 3SS, 

Alleiioneal iuUrpretatiou of prophecy, I 
33». 

Ainoziah, priest at Bettiel, 101, 123 
«?.,- kingof Judah, 19*. 

An.orites. 26. 

AmoBOfTeliaah, 120; rltB«theI,122 
Ktq.: bin style, 12S ttq.: his range 
of knowletige, 127 xq.; prophecy 
or ABByrian conijneat, 129 ttq. ; 
hia doctrine of Jchovsh, 1S2 iq.: 
prapheciea iguinst foreign uBtioni, 
184 ; against Israel, 135 atq.; dotjr 
of linel, 138 ; sin; of Israel, 136 ; 
eschstology, 14S, 186; contrasted 
Witli Hoses, 160 ttq., 163, 187 1 
influence oa Is^ah, 209 j does not 
eondcmn the calt-wotship, 176 ttq.-. 
coinnientariss on, 394 ; soppoaed 
interpolations In, 393 ttq.; Auias v. 
£S iliscnised, 399 i^. 

AmnuBUU, 28 ttq. 

Ark sod its nnctnary, 36 uq., 437. 

Ashdod,280; Isaiah's prophecy against, 
281. 

Asheta (sacred pole), 9S, 292, 362. 

Aihtoreth, 2S, 172. 

Auyrl^ war with DantMcns, 91 ; in 
the book of Amos, 130; relations 
lo Jiulah, I»l »?., tm »eq., 294 
«if., 321 »eq., 3i}a. 

Asuyrisn Inicriptious, 19, 876 ttq.; 
cbroDologr, 150. 



Calve-i, golden, ayiabols of Jehovah, 

176 «!. 
Cnnaanites, 24,26 ; relation* to Israel, 

30 Kq. : In Jcmsalem 204. 
Carcbeniiab, 23, 377 vq. 
Cbej'nt, Mr., ou the prophecies of tha 

reign of Sarfcon, 2St m^. 
ChroDologjr of the Hebrew kingdoms, 

I4S»!., 402, 413 xg. 
Charch, birth of the idaa of, 27G. 

Dahabotis, i*ara with Israel, 90 tiq., 

h Assyria, 01, 130. 
Davidic kingship, 46 teq. : in the pro- 
phecy of Amoa, 137, 186 ; in Hoseit 
183 tq.: in tsuali, 301, 30S K^., 
Id Micsh, 2B1. 
Day of Jehovah, 181 aa/., 396. 
Deut«rononiic law influnnced by Micah, 
\ nUtioD to Heiukiah's refonu- 
n, 363 tfQ. 
Development of revelation, 3 aw. 
"Dogs," 301. 

EccLBsuBTlCAL tradition, G. 

"»g.,135, 192,203, 822. 

Egypt, 22 ; united to the throne of 
Ethiopia, 278 ; iu part in Hebrew 
politics, 280 M$., 294 Kg., 319, 
321 Hf., 340. 

Ekron, siegs of, by Seunaoharib, 822. 

Elath, 903, 216, 238, 2KI. 

Eliakim. 307, 84S tq. 

Elijah, 76 «g. 
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Elijah and EHmIio, history of, 116. 
Elisha, 85, 87, 131, 208. 
Eltekeh (Altaku), battle of, 322. 
Ephod (plated image), 98. 
Eponym Canon, 150. 

Feasts, religious, 38, 383 teq^ 
Fedt-ral theology, 375. 
Fir-trees, 411. 

Forty as round number, 148, 408. 
Future state, doctrine of, 63 8eq, 

Oeoqrafhical knowledge of the He- 
brews, 21 Hqr, of Amos, 127 aeq, 
Gomer bath Diblaim, 179 seq, 

Hesed (pietas) explained, 160 aeq.^ 

* 406. 

Hezeklah, his early years, 287 seq. ; 
receives ambassadors of Merodach 
Baladan, 318 ; intrigues with Egypt, 
821 ; attacked by Sennacherib, 345; 
surreuders, 347 ; encouraged to re- 
sist by Isaiah, 350 ; his weak charac- 
ter, 347 ; his reformation, 359 ^. 

Hierodouloi, 228. 

High places, abolition of, 362 aeq. 

Historical books of O. T., 109, 114 
aeq, 

Hittites, 23, 377 seq. 

Holiness, conception of, 224, 422; as 
developed by Isaiah, 225 seq. ; of 
the land of Israel, 228 seq.; sym- 
bolism of fire and water, 232. 

Hosea, date of, 144, 155 ; belonged 
to Northern Kingdom, 154; attitude 
to the priests, 113, 156 ; isolation 
of, 157 ; his prophecy of judgment, 
158; his doctrine of Jehovah's love, 
159 seq.; of His covenant, 161; 
Fatherhoood of Jehovah, 167 seq,; 
treats Ephraim as a moral individual, 
165, 190 ; his references to past 
history, 165 ; contrasted with Amos, 
160, 163, 186 ; his allegory of son- 
ship and marriage, 167 seq.; his 
attitude to the golden calves, 175 
seq.; his personal history, 179 seq.; 
his condemnation of the revolution 
of Jehu, 183 seq.; restoration of 



Davidic monarchy, 185 ; his escha- 

tnlogy, 187 seq.; title of his pro- 

ih: y, 404. 
Hosea iv., 4 seq.y 405 ; chap. vii. 5, 

410 ; chap. xiv. 8, 411. 
Hoshea, king of Samaria, 152, 279. , 

IKage-worship, 175 seq, ; 240. 

Immanuel (God with us), 270, 271 
seq. 

Inscriptions: Moabite (Mesha)^ 50, 382 ; 
Phoenician (Gebal), 51, (Sidon) 64, 
(Marseilles) 56 ; of Siloam, 236. 

Isaiah, 205 seq,; his influence, 206 de^., 
320, 350: compared with Mi^ 
208; with Amos and Hosea, 209 
seq,, 229 seq.y 254 seq.; with Jere- 
miah, 259 seq.; with Micah, 289 
seq.; order of his book, 210 ; critical 
questions, 213 seq,; periods of his 
ministry, 214 ; inaugural vision, 
217 seq,; doctrine of Jehovah's holi* 
hess, 224 seq.; his lips purged, 230 
seq,; doctrine of the remnant, 209, 
234, 258 ; use of writing as a vehicle 
of teaching, 235 seq,; his first pro- 
phetic book, 236 seq.; condemnation 
of the unrighteous nobles, 241, 233 
seq.y 346 ; doctrine of Jehovah's 
kingly righteousness, 226, 245 ; 
earliest eschatological Ideal, 248 ; 
first appearance as a practical poli- 
tician, 254 ; doctrine of inviolability 
of Jerusalem, 258 seq, ; opposition 
to Assyrian alliance, 265 seq.; his 
interpretation of the Assyrian ad- 
vance, 269 seq.; "God veith us," 
270 seq.; formation of a prophetic 
party, 207 *eg., 274 ; Messianic 
teaching, 276 seq.^ 301 seq,; prophecy 
against Ashdod, 281 ; prophecies 
on the eve of Samaria's fall, 282 
seq.; argument from husbandry. 
285 ; picture of the career and fall 
of Assyria, 297 Seq,; his definition 
of miracle, 315 ; prophecy upon the 
death of Sargon, 319 ; prophecies 
under Sennacherib, 322 seq,; univer^ 
salism, 331 seq. ; conversion of 
Ethiopia, 332; of Tyre, 334; of 



E^j'pt snd AxsyriR, 335 irq, ; pro- 
pli«:i(!9 ilmingtheiiivaHian ol JuUah, 
345 srq.; agBiost Shebna, T '" 



, 360 



eeq.: 



his 



gM»t victnry, 352 «g.; l«at words 

laBish L, 215. 845 ; il-v., 815, 236 
atq.; vi., 217 atq.; vil. 1-U. 7, 25S 
w;.; ii. 8-x. 4, 215, 238 ; x. 6-xi. 
18. 297 aiq.: li*. 24-27, 300; xiv. 
29 trq., 319 ; iv. xvL, 92 : ivil^ 
273, 331; iilii., 331 m{ ; xU.. 
333, 336 : XX., 231 ; xxi. 1-10, 420; 
ixl. 13 «;., 333; ixiL, 346 atg.; 
iilJl, 333 Kg.; xiviiL, 2SS ««.,- 
xiix.-x«iL. 307, 814. 322 Kq. ; 
ixkliL, 354 teg. ; xixrii., 351 leg. 

linel in Egypt, 29; ia (.'oiiwui, 30 
JOg. ; early religion, 32 ttq.; uon- 
■nllrlnted Into B kingdom, 4G, 47 ; 
divtajuii of the klngilopi, 48 ; tribal 
orgwiaatioD, 93 ; aneieiit liftt, S4 ; 
socl&l decay, 88, S5 »tq, ; early ideal 
□r, aa a warlike kingilom vktoiloua 
In JehoYBh, 119; larael Jeiiovuh's 
B|)oUHe, 170 icg.; unlaitbrulucm uf, 
176 «9. 

Jkbovah (Ifihwe) Ood of [srael. 20, 

32 leq.; STncretiam with Baal, 38, 
173 ; God of the amiioB of I»rael 
(lahwi Cehaoth), 38, 42, 82, 7«, 
131 ; His altriliutea, 62 ; Ood of 
HghteoiisniMit, 71 K?., 245 Meq. ; a 
Jralous God, 79, IIS ; His love to 
Inael, 159fs;.; His covenant. 1 SI ; 
holiness of, 224 ttg.,- the Holy One 
of lurafl, 227 ; Jehovnh uid the 
Idol*. 240 : Hi> opiHC, SOI ; mean- 
in); uf the name, 335 teq. 

JelioHhaphal, 112. 

.lehn, hnnse of, 88. 95, 183 tj. 

Jvrobaani IL, 89, 9'iKq. 

.l1rU«, 377. 

Joiiadab the RMhahlte, 84. 

Judah, tatriKa elements io. 28, 201 ; 
blslory of, after Ibe BchiHm, 191 
mq.; inreriority to Bphraitn, 192 
M^.; In BleHiiig ot Mdhb, 118; 
nfferi from Hauel, IPS ; relationn 



to Aasyria, 194 leq.; character of 
the JudKsn monarchy, 196 Mq,; re- 
ligious condition, 199 teq,; pronper- 
lly under Uniah, 203 ieq.; social 
disintegration, 204 a^.; ains of tba 
nobles, 211, 287 «g.; under Ucie- 
kiah, 294isj., SlSneq. 



Meaaheni, 161 acq. 

Merodacli Baladan, 281, 317 itq. 

Messiah, 3D2 Mf. 

Micah, 287 leq.; prophecy against 
Samaria, 288 ; description oT the 
Bins of Judah, 283 leq.; the wrongi 
of the peasantry, 239 ; dcniocratie 
character of hia prophecy, 290 ; fall 
of Jernsalcrn, 291 ; the new Etavid, 
291 ; grtat influence of Micah, 292 
»eq., 363 ; interpolations in Micah, 
427 m;. 

Ulcah iL 8 emended, 427; Uicah vi. 
vil, 8S6, 372, 439. 

Hiracle, 315. 

Uoab, 24, 28 ; religion of, 50 ; won 
with Northern Israel, 75 ; subdued 
by Jeroboam II,, 91 i ancient pro- 
phecy agiiiuat (Iso. XV. iiij, 92 aej.; 
in the prujihecy of Amos, 135 ; in 
Assyrian period, 294, 322. 

Monotheisnt, 94, 59 nq., 225 leq, 

Moresheth Oath, 287. 

Moaes, 32 itg.; hii work, 35 tq.: u 
judge or lawEiver,llDnr;..' BleuiiiK 
oriUeutxiiia), 49, 117 teq. 



Ohbi, houae or, 75 itq., 95. 

PlLDtrm, physical feature* of, 24 
j^.,- inhaUtanla, 26,28; wiuiueat 
by Hebrews. 28 «{. 

Patriarchs, hi.tory of, 116. 166, 

Pekah. 152. 194. 25a 

Penlatauch oontaiui itrata of varr 
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different dates, 108 wg. ; oldest laws, 
113 seq, 

Philistines, 45, 134, 137 ; wars with 
Judah, 192, 239 ; with A8S3rria, 
279 «6g., 294, 318, 322. 

Phoenicians, 22, 25 Kq.; their religion, 
26 seq,; influence of their art in the 
Temple, 56, 385. 

Priests of the northern sanctuaries, 
98, 100; corruption of in eighth 
century, 101. 

Prophetic party of Isaiah, 207 seq.^ 
274, 320 ; its victory, 348 seq, ; its 
decadence, 370 ; prophetic predic- 
tion, interpretation of, 268, 336 seq. 

Prophets, their work, 69 aeq. ; Rab- 
binical conception of, 82; sons of 
(prophetic guilds), 85 seq.; con- 
trasted with diviners, 219 seq, ; the 
name nSJbif 389 seq. 

Psalm xlvi, 352. 

BAPmA, 280, 426. 

Religion, the subject of, in 0. T., is 
the nation of Israel, 20 ; religion 
and morality, 72 seq.; chief merit of 
the popular Hebrew religion, 312 ; 
true and false religion, 273. 

Remnant, prophetic doctrine of, 106 
aeq., 209, 234, 258. 

Rephaim (shades), 64. 

Revelation, development of, 3 seq.; 
objections to doctrine of special 
revelation in Israel, 9 aeq.; answer 
to these objections, 11 seq.; evidence 
of the truth of the Bible revelation, 
16. 

Righteousness, 71 aeg., 245, 388. 

Sabbath, 384. 

Samaria, Ashera in, 140 ; siege of, 151, 

403 ; vassal kingdom in, 153. 
Samaritans, 153. 
Sanctuaries, local, 37, 43 ; their ritual 

and priesthood, 97 seq. ; places of 

judgment, 100 seq.; in Judah, 19P 

teq,; abolished, 362. 



Sargon, king of Assyria, 279 «ej., 294 
seq,; his death 317. 

Saul, 45, 381, 391, 393. 

Sebech or So, 279 seq. 

Semitic races, 22 ; their religion, 50 
seq. ; characteristics of their litera- 
ture, 126. 

Sennacherib, 297, 317 seq, , 345 seq. 

Seraphim, 218. 

Shechem, 31, 99, 118. 

Sin, early Hebrew conception of, 102 
seq,; in Isaiah, 246 seq. 

Sinai, seat of Jehovah, 34, 39 ; legisla- 
tion at, 111. 

So, king of Egypt, 279. 

Solomon, heathen shrines of, 76, 111, 
202, 364 ; despotism of; 95, 198. 

Sonship, doctrine o^ in Old Testa- 
ment, 20, 167 seq. 

Spirit, 60 seq,; of Jehovah, 304 9eq. 

Supernatural, prophetic view of the, 
310^. 

Sycamore, 395. 

Syria or Aram, 22 seq, ; wars with 
Israel, 88, 90 seq. See Damascus. 

Tekoa, 120, 394. 
Teraphim, 33, 98. 
Theocracy, 51 seq. ; origin of the 

name, 52 ; among heathen Semites, 

52 seq. 
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